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PROCEEDINGS OF THE EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING OF 
THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ORGANIZATIONS 
FOR THE HARD OF HEARING, INCORPORATED 


CHAUTAUQUA, NEW YORK 
June 26-30, 1927 


SUNDAY, JUNE 26 


The eighth annual meeting of the 
American Federation of Organizations 
for the Hard of Hearing opened in- 
formally Sunday evening, June 26th at 
7:00 o’clock in the Smith-Wilkes Mem- 
orial Hall with Vesper Services con- 
ducted by the Reverend James B. Hor- 
ton of the First Methodist Church. The 
hall, already equipped with - hearing 
devices for the Conference, was filled 
with delegates and visitors, many of 
whom, because of deafness, had not 
been able to take part in a church 
service for years. 

At the close of the service an in- 
formal reception was held in the parlors 
of the Hotel Athenaeum, with Mrs. 
James R. Garfield of Cleveland as hos- 
tess. 


MONDAY, JUNE 27 
Organization Day 

The meeting was called to order at 
9:45 A. M. in the Smith-Wilkes Mem- 
orial Hall, -Dr. Gordon Berry, President, 
presiding. A short prayer was offered 
by the Reverend James B. Horton. 
This was followed by the address of 
welcome given by Dr. Arthur Bestor, 
President of Chautauqua Institution. 

Dr. Bestor gave a brief history of 
Chautauqua Institution, founded fifty- 
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four years ago for people who needed 
training in Sunday School work. So 
closely is religious and educational 
work connected that from the very 
beginning the Institution has ministered 
to people in many different ways, and 
it has continued to exist for people who 
recognize their limitations, and for the 
purpose of making people recognize 
their limitations. He heartily wel- 
comed the Federation as an organiza- 
tion standing for much the same thing 
as Chautauqua Institution. 


Dr. Bestor told the following very 
interesting story of the origin of the 
“Chautauqua Salute” : 


“The most lasting and interesting 
episode in connection with the presiding 
at Chautauqua Institution, happened in 
connection with a deaf man, who 
had learned to speak,.and who gave 
an address on the Amphitheatre 
platform. He was introduced by Bish- 
op Vincent—one of the founders of the 
Institution and until his death the 
Chancellor. The address pleased the 
audience very much, and, as the speak- 
er closed, they immediately began to 
clap all over the house. Bishop Vin- 
cent, with that quickness of perception 
which was one of his great character- 
istics, immediately came forward and 
said to the audience, “This man cannot 
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hear your applause. Let us give him 
an appreciation which he will under- 
stand,’ and he pulled out his hand- 
kerchief and began to wave it at the 
speaker, and they all followed his exam- 
ple. That was the origin of the ‘Chau- 
tauqua Salute,’ now known throughout 
the world.” 

DR. BERRY: This year we want 
to cover the ground by calling on our 
vice-presidents who are the heads of 
the different zones, that we may get a 
country-wide view of what our organ- 
izations are doing. Our Federation has 
grown so large that we cannot call on 
each league, but by getting the differ- 
ent zones to report we hope to get 
both local color and the national view- 
point, and in that way to cover the 
whole story in a reasonable time. 

I will call first upon Miss Annetta 
W. Peck who is the head of Zone I. 


REPORT OF THE VICE-PRESI- 
DENT OF ZONE I 
By AnNeTTA W. PECK 
Mr. PRESIDENT AND MEMBERS OF THE 
FEDERATION : 

I want to tell you that in Zone I, 
which has the largest number of con- 
stituent bodies of the Federation, we 
have confined ourselves to a report on 
the constituent bodies, only; not those 
bodies who are not yet members of the 
Federation. 

In studying the collected reports of 
the eleven organizations comprising 
Zone One of the Federation, your Vice- 
President is happy in presenting to you 
this morning a remarkable mass of 
achievement. Nine of the organizations 
responded to her request to send in the 
record of their year’s activities. Our 
new baby, the Providence League, 
modestly refrained from reporting. .One 
of the older and larger leagues, that 
in Rochester, New York, also has sent 
us no report. We regret this omission, 
as representatives of each organization 
have visited the Vice-President during 
the past year so that she is well aware 
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that there has been plenty of activity 
in each of them. 

Glancing over the outstanding events 
of the year we note remarkable achieve- 
ment in connection with local school 
systems by organizations in Springfield, 
Bloomfield; Syracuse and New York. 
Publicity in Bloomfield and Portland 
calls for especial congratulation. Our 
year old baby, Springfield, has doubled 
its membership. Five organizations 
report constant use of Federation serv- 
ices, especially Buffalo and New York. 
Bloomfield, Portland, Boston and New 
York are outstanding in cooperation 
with local social agencies. In fund 
raising the record is most satisfactory, 
for all 
have held their own. Boston leads 
with the closing of its big campaign 
which was inaugurated more than a 
year ago, besides the raising of a fund 
of $25,000 for maintenance, plus vari- 
ous other fund raising. New York is 
plodding along quietly with a budget 
of $26,000 and the funds in sight. 
Three New Jersey organizations, Bloom- 
field, Jersey City and Newark, joined 
in a joint lip-reading tournament while 
New York held its seventh annual con- 
test of this description. Jersey City 
also is happy in a new home, for this 
League has rented a comfortable pri- 
vate house. 


Hearing Week was observed by most 
of these organizations with special 
credit to Springfield, Bloomfield and 
Portland. New York, due to the fact 
that a big meeting of otologists was 
held in that city in May, postponed its 
Hearing Week, at the request of New 
York otologists, until October, when 
an elaborate program will be carried 
through with the cooperation of the 
Academy of Medicine. This change 
was sanctioned by President Berry. 


Let us turn to momentary considera- 
tion of our Zone organizations one by 
one. Your Vice-President is especially 
proud of the Speech-Readers’ Club of 
Springfield, which we have referred to 


nine reporting organizations- 
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as having doubled its membership in 
its first year of life. Through ‘the in- 
fluence of this club,. not only has lip- 
reading found its way into the school 
system for both adults and children, 
but also an audiometer has been pur- 
chased by the School Board. Surveys 
have been made of the Junior High 
Schools and will continue in Septem- 
ber, being carried on later in the lower 
grades. This club has also entered the 
exhibit field with a booth at the East- 
ern States Exhibition last September. 
Hearing Week in Springfield included 
open house with fine volunteer assist- 
ance, full press publicity, lantern slides 
in the moving picture theatres, a gen- 
eral display of posters and public op- 
portunities for audiometer tests, demon- 
strations of lip-reading and a general 
boosting of the cause. With so much 
efficiency and enthusiasm this club, 
largely composed of women, looks for- 
ward to attracting men in larger num- 
bers and also young people, and we can 
all agree with their statement, “we feel 
that we are well established on the map 
of the hard of hearing world.” 

Let us leap across western Massachu- 
setts and the Empire State to Lake 
Erie and take a look at our next older 
baby, the Buffalo League. These fine 
people are so modest that they say of 
their report “Isn’t it pitiful when there 
is so much to be done?” Buffalo is 
realizing to the full the greatness of 
the cause in which we are all working. 
Naturally Buffalo stresses lip-reading 
and there is a fine class in a high 
school. Buffalo is a model League ‘in 
one respect. It uses constantly the re- 
prints of the Federation in giving ad- 
vice. This means that though small, 
it is growing up wisely by going to 
headquarters for advice. This League 
has a strong delegation here at Chau- 
tauqua seeking to inform themselves 
and go home full of inspiration to make 
the organization grow. “More power 
to the Federation,’ says Buffalo, and, 
“More power to Buffalo,” is our proph- 
ecy. 
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Next let us consider the Bloomfield 
Aural Society, that little group of en- 
thusiasts in northern New Jersey. This 
young organization probably gets more 
proportionate publicity for the Federa- 
tion, for lip-reading and the cause of 
the hard of hearing generally than any 
other organization. This includes fre- 
quent broadcasting and a number of 
addresses before clubs in neighboring 
towns. Bloomfield has also made head- 
way in obtaining demonstrations of the 
phonograph-audiometer for school au- 
thorities with the result that they have 
promised to buy one. 

Finding it ntcessary to keep a sharp 
eye out for funds, the ladies of the 
Bloomfield Aural Society served din- 
ners for a Baseball League and a 
Bowling League, .which substantially 
aided the treasury. This organization 
also celebrated Hearing Week inten- 
sively and were especially proud of 
having our friend, Dr. Huget, as a 
speaker during this period. The Bloom- 
fielders have far-reaching plans which 
we may hope to see reported another 
year. 

Next larger in size comes the Syra- 
cuse Speech-Reading Society, five years 
old. Like all other organizations for 
the hard of hearing Syracuse keeps 
up active work in lip-reading, recrea- 
tions, fund raising and so on, but takes 
a special pride in reporting one difficult 
accomplishment. It has visited the 
local Department of Education and has 
secured through the local health au- 
thorities and the help of the Milbank 
Fund the purchase of a 4A audiometer 
for use in testing the hearing of school 
children. We may be proud of this — 
society and of the fact that it has been 
represented at every convention of the 
Federation. 

It is a long jump to the far north- 
east of our Zone where the Speech- 
Readers’ Club of Portland is making 
the state of Maine notable for some- 
thing besides forests and _ sea-coast 
artist colonies. This club is driving 
ahead in every possible direction. It 
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has put out a remarkable little folder, 
“How Much Do You Hear?” of which 
thousands have been distributed. The 
club proudly sums up its newspaper 
publicity in Portland as amounting to 
400 inches, or 20 columns. 


Both local and state educational au- 
thorities are heartily working with the 
Portland group. This club also made 
a fine Hearing Week demonstration 
which covered the whole town. Its 
routine work has also kept up evening 
school lip-reading and a fine program of 
club activities. The club has done one 
commendable service which the Federa- 
tion will appreciate. It has caused the 
withdrawal from the advertising of a 
national magazine with a monthly cir- 
culation of 750,000 of a quack device 
which had been condemned by the Bu- 
reau of Investigation of the American 
Medical Association. 


Our next largest League is in Jersey 
City, New Jersey, which, as we have 
informed you, is rejoicing in a new 
home. The primary function of the 
Jersey City League is the giving of lip- 
reading instruction to adults, holding 
sessions two afternoons and four even- 
ings a week. This League has con- 
ducted a membership drive and added 
76 new members to its total and has 
also conducted a good program of rec- 
reations, many of which were for the 
purpose of raising funds. 


Next door to the Jersey City League 
is Newark, where the League has just 
celebrated its tenth birthday. They say 
in Newark that this is the best year 
since 1917, and are proud of their 
evening free lip-reading classes and 
their semi-weekly afternoon classes. An 
interesting event in this League was 
a lecture on astronomy at the Newark 
Museum by Mr. Kingsland Camp, one 
of its own members. This was greatly 
enjoyed and attracted much attention. 
Newark has held successful fund rais- 
ing activities and is joyously facing the 
coming year. 

We now come to the two largest or- 
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ganizations in Zone I, which are also 
the largest organizations in the country, 
the Speech-Readers’ Guild of Boston 
and the New York League for the Hard 
of Hearing. Compared to some of the 
younger Leagues these two are gray- 
headed elders, but even with their 
splendidly functioning and well sup- 
ported work they cannot exceed some 
of the enthusiastic juniors, when one 
considers the amazing courage of these 
small groups of ours, who have de- 
manded recognition from school boards 
and from the public press and have 
amply secured it. The report of the 
Guild brings home to us once more the 
conviction of remarkable organization 
and well-rounded activity. It is hard to 
select the high spots in such a record, 
We have already mentioned the notable 
fund-raising of the Guild. It is also 
proud of having paid off $10,000 of the 
mortgage on its home and having. in- 
stalled a new heating plant. The Guild 
has its own 3A audiometer, which plays 
a large part in its active social work. 
Our Bostonians are justly proud of 
their committees. We have not room 
to specify the functions, but wish to 
ask you whether this list is not im- 
pressive, for it means a splendid body 
of volunteer help. Here they are: 


Educational Federation 

Funds The Men’s Division 
The Green Twigs Round Robin 
Hospitality Groups 

House Guild Associates 
Volta Review Entertainment 


There are eleven of them reported 
by the Guild secretary under the head 
of committees. Boston is like New 
York in employing trained professional 
services in its social work. To your 
Vice-President one enterprise of the 
Guild has been especially interesting. 
Classes in health exercises were or- 
ganized under the direction of a com- 
petent teacher. We should wish to 
know what success was theirs, for it is 
rather difficult to persuade the average 
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person to avail himself of privileges 
that are good for him. Boston, like 
New York, takes pride in its news- 
paper. The Guilder has grown in size, 
in interest and in usefulness, and de- 
serves its wide circulation and popu- 
larity. 

We close our report with the “daddy 
of them all,” the New York League 
for the Hard of-Hearing, Inc., which is, 
like its brothers, a devoted child of 
the Federation. It has recently attained 
one of its ambitions in electing the 
founder of the Federation as its own 
President. New York brings to the 
Federation this year the assurance that 
it has faithfully continued its big mass 
of social work which includes educa- 
tional work, employment service, rec- 
reations, welfare and relief, hearing 
aid consultation service, etc. New 
York’s high spots, are, first of all, the 
establishment of its own Otological 
Clinic for the Study and Treatment of 
Diseases of the Ear, in a small way, 
under the directorship of Dr. Edmund 
Prince Fowler. The League now has 
two audiometers, the 2A type for indi- 
vidual tests and the 4A phonograph- 
audiometer with which it makes surveys 
of schools wherever invited in greater 
New York. 


New York takes pride in announcing 
that the long expected text-book, “Lip- 
Reading for the Elementary School,” 
will be published by the Macmillan 
Company in September. This was 
worked out in the League’s Educational 
Clinic by Agnes Stowell, now a director 
of the San Francisco League and in- 
structor in the Extension Division, 
University of California; by Estelle E. 
Samuelson, that bulwark of the New 
York League’s staff, and Ann Lehman, 
formerly one of that staff. The manu- 
script has received high appreciation 
from many educational authorities. Its 
publication is awaited eagerly by many 
others and is being simultaneously an- 
nounced to our Federation here in 
Chautauqua and to the National Educa- 


tion Association at Seattle, Washington. 


The New York League has produced 
a notable bit of literature, “Lines 
Down.” It has inaugurated an annual 
series of six art exhibitions in its own 
gallery. Its hearing aid service now 
has its own demonstration room. Its 
offices have been rearranged and en- 
larged to accommodate the thousands 
of deafened people who come annually 
for advice and service from its five 
social workers. New York feels that 
its usefulness is growing rapidly, but 
it also realizes that pioneer days are 
not yet over and that the wilderness 
of public ignorance regarding acquired 
deafness is still to be subdued. Its 
own future was never brighter, for its 
membership, its directors and its staff 
are working shoulder to shoulder with 
united hearts and aims. 

In concluding this year’s record your 
Vice-President has a word to say about 
the needs of this Zone. While co- 
operation among the existing organiza- 
tions has been constant, hearty and 
mutually satisfactory, she believes that 
there should be more of it. She espe- 
cially desires to see Zone Tournaments 
for zone lip-reading championships. 
If such tournaments were held in each 
zone annually, they would greatly sim- 
plify the problem of holding our na- 
tional championship event. Again, more 
organizations are needed. Albany, N. Y., 
and a group of towns in northern New 
Jersey appear to be simmering. The 
Oranges and Trenton, as well as Wor- 
cester, Mass., Watertown, Rome, Utica 
and Elmira, N. Y., could surely support 
organizations. Vermont and New 
Hampshire are still absent from our 
map and should be stimulated. Closer 
relations should be maintained with the 
Toronto Lip-Reading Club and the 
Montreal League. 

Your Vice-President wishes to ac- 
knowledge the personal pleasure which 
she has had in working with the or- 
ganizations in her zone, with especial 
appreciation to the officers who have 
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called upon her to talk things over. 
In this way she has received in her 
office in New York the Presidents of 
the Montreal League, the Rochester 
League, the Speech-Readers’ Club of 
Springfield, the Bloomfield Aural So- 
ciety, the Speech-Readers’ Club of 
Portland and representatives of prac- 
tically every other organization in 
Zone One. Nor can she close without 
a word of gratitude to the splendid 
support of President Berry and our 
Secretary, Miss Wright. ~ 


DR. BERRY: I will now call upon 
the leader of Zone II, Miss Josephine B. 
Timberlake. 


REPORT OF THE VICE-PRESI- 
DENT OF ZONE II 


By JosEPHINE B. TIMBERLAKE 


Mr. PresIDENT AND MEMBERS OF THE 
FEDERATION : 

We have a large number of states 
in Zone II, but most of them are virgin 
soil as far as lip-reading is concerned— 
and lip-reading is the fertilizer that 
makes other work for the hard of hear- 
ing grow! Of our sixteeen states 
(counting the District of Columbia as 
one) only six have schools of lip-read- 
ing for deafened adults. In almost every 
place where lip-reading has gone, how- 
ever, an organization has _ followed 
promptly, and in one case of which I 
shall speak later, the organization has 
come first. 

A year ago, zone two contained seven 
organizations, four of which were con- 
stituent bodies of the Federation. Now 
we can boast of six constituent bodies, 
and nine organizations in all. Please 
do not think, however, that I am trying 
to claim the credit for this increase— 
my inefficiency as an officer has been 
almost perfect. 

One of the duties of a vice-president 
is to keep in touch, as closely as. possible, 
with each organization in her zone. 
Realizing that I could visit only a few, 
I sent out a mimeographed letter to 


each member in each group in Zone II, 
explaining about the Federation and its 
purposes, and was delighted to find 
later, during the few visits I was privi- 
leged to make, that many had evidently 
read it thoughtfully and were trying to 
follow its suggestions. The spirit of 
responsiveness and cooperation all 
through the zone has been splendid, and 
I am convinced that some day Zone 
II will make the present more active 
divisions look to their laurels. 


Pennsylvania, the state that first (in 
our zone) had lip-reading schools, stands 
first in the number of organizations, hav- 
ing four. The oldest of these, the 
Speech-Reading Club of Philadelphia, 
has pursued its year’s work along lines 


established through experience, and re-. 


ports successful welfare, recreation, 
fund-raising, education and employment 
work. It cooperated enthusiastically in 
the observance of “Hearing Week,” 
placarding the city, securing newspaper 
and radio publicity, etc. Its progress 
seems solid and substantial, and it has 
a hew feature for the convenience of 
members—an auditorium audiphone with 
thirty ear-pieces, which adds greatly to 
the enjoyment of the occasional speaker 
whose lips are illegible. 

The Pittsburgh League for the Hard 
of Hearing has not undertaken new 
kinds of work, except in its highly suc- 
cessful celebration of Hearing Week, 
but has continued each of its former 
activities with success, and has paved 
the way for wider usefulness by secur- 


ing a charter from the courts of 


Alleghany County and an endorsement 
from the Pittsburgh Chamber of Com- 
merce. Visits to other organizations. 
tests of hearing devices, the pushing of 
public school lip-reading work for both 
adults and children, and the usual edu- 
cational and social work have made the 
year a worthy one. 

It is gratifying to know that the 
Philadelphia League for the Hard of 
Hearing was helped and stimulated by 
the Federation Conference in that city. 
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Already very active locally, it is now 
taking an eager interest in national 
work also. Besides establishing contact 
with many helpful welfare agencies, 
securing the endorsement of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, becoming incorpo- 
rated, continuing successful lip-reading, 
fund-raising, employment and_recrea- 
tion activities, it has cooperated with 
the National body in demonstration .and 
research work and says, “The year’s 
contact with the Federation has con- 
vinced our members, as nothing else 
could, of the value of the national 
program.” 

The last Pennsylvania organization is 
one of our two new constituent bodies, 
the Erie League for the Hard of Hear- 
ing; and if it keeps on as it has begun, 
we shall have reason to feel strong 
pride in its progress. In the five years 
of its existence it has accomplished in 
the lip-reading field, upon which it has 
put strong emphasis, more than many 
groups much older and stronger. As the 
result of its efforts, Erie has lip-read- 
ing for hard of hearing children in ten 
schools, speech correction in four, 4: 
day school for deaf children, an under- 
standing of the difference between the 
deaf child and the hard of hearing child, 
-and a normal class in speech correction 
and lip-reading as a part of the exten- 
sion work of Pennsylvania State College. 
Shall we not give this new member of 
our Federation family a special round 
of applause? 

The Speech-Reading Club of Wash- 
ington “pleads guilty to qualifying this 
year in the ranks of the happy and un- 
Its established activities have 
continued satisfactorily, it conducted a 
helpful demonstration and secured valu- 
able publicity during Hearing Week; 
and though still able to answer the ques- 
tion, “How to be happy though in- 
conspicuous,” it has plans for the fall 
for becoming more nearly a community 
center for the deafened, with a central 
location and a paid executive officer. 

The most recently admitted constitu- 
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ent body is the Speech-Readers’ League 
of Baltimore. It is a young organiza- 
tion, the outgrowth of classes in speech- 
reading conducted in the evening schools 
by Miss Olive Whildin. It is unusual 
for the Federation to accept such a 
young group as a constituent member, 
but this one has given such unmistakable 
evidence of firm organization and under- 
standing of the purposes of our national 
body that the vote in favor of its accept- 
ance was unanimous. 


This completes our roster of Federa- 
tion chapters. Of the other three or- 
ganizations in our zone, two are very 
young indeed, one (the Nashville Speech- 
Readers’ Club) having been established 
January 2, and the other (the Charleston 
League for the Hard of Hearing) Febru- 
ary 19 of this year. The third, the 
Louisville League for the Hard of 
Hearing, is just a little more than a 
year old. We are proud of them all. 
All have high ideals, intelligent mem- 
bers, and the cooperation of local phy- 
sicians, and two of them grew from 
schools of lip-reading. The third, the 
Charleston League, though weak numer- 
ically, is strong in its realization that 
a foundation in lip-reading is its most 
immediate need, and it has adopted that 
as its first objective. 


To summarize just a little and add a 
few generalizations, Zone II has moved 
forward a few steps. It is cooperative 
and responsive where it has been reached, 
but vast sections are untouched by the 
news of better days for the deafened. 
Teachers of lip-reading, with the pioneer 
spirit, are needed in many places. Or- 
ganizations will almost certainly follow 
the successful ones. Signs of progress 
for the coming year are not lacking. 
Thete are faint and far-off rumblings in 
Alabama and Georgia, louder ones in 
Florida, and still louder ones in Vir- 
ginia. Of every member, I ask con- 
tinued support of the zone idea, efforts 
to plant seeds where none have been 
sown, and the constant keeping in mind 
of the Federation’s three big purposes, 
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the prevention of deafness, the conserva- 
tion of hearing and the rehabilitation of 
the deafened. 


DR. BERRY: We will now hear 
from Mrs. B. C. Bowen, in Zone III. 


REPORT OF THE VICE-PRESI- 
DENT OF ZONE III 


By Mrs. B. C. Bowen 


Mr. PRESIDENT AND MEMBERS OF THE 
FEDERATION : 

In noting the activities of Zone III 
for the past year, I wish to state that 
in each organization Hearing Week has 
played a very important part; that three 
leagues are working for new homes; 
that one has already secured a home; 
that six leagues have held public ex- 
hibits in the last year; and that five of 
these exhibits were in Zone III. 

1. Minneapolis reports a steady at- 
tendance of at least twenty-five pupils 
in three weekly classes of free lip-read- 
ing, the teacher being employed and paid 
for by the Board of Education. 

Strengthening the working nucleus 
formed by active members has been of 
greater importance to the league than 
gaining new members. 

2. Detroit is just now in the process 
of reorganization and is, as yet, unable 
to state any definite plan of activities. 

3. Des Moines reports the survey of 
public schools and establishment of lip- 
reading instruction. The formation of a 
Women’s as well as a Men’s Club has 
opened avenues of helpfulness not here- 
tofore reached. 

4. St. Louis has grown so rapidly that 
the league has moved into larger quar- 
ters. Hearing Week brought them an 
unusual amount of publicity. 

5. Dayton reports the honor of a visit 
from Dr. Hays, at which time he spoke 
to a large number of members and out- 
siders, so deeply interesting the doctors 
that at present the league may send all 
members or prospective members to Dr. 
Lauterbach for free consultation and 


examination for hearing defects. Their 
Community House fund is growing and 
soon they will be able to finance their 
own home! 

6. Through the influence of the 
Columbus League, Dr. Newhart was in- 
vited to speak at the Ohio State Uni- 
versity, at which time he did pioneer 
work in educating the people along lines 
of prevention of deafness in school 
children. . 

At the Ohio State Fair there was an 
exhibit of the work of the seven Ohio 
Leagues. 

As a direct result of the visit of Dr. 
Hays on April 8th, a number of recog- 
nized otologists are now ready to serve 
on an advisory board in behalf of the 
children. 

%. Cleveland now employs an exec- 
utive secretary and office assistant. There 
are two free classes in speech-reading 
and a class in voice correction once a 
week; a Men’s Club meeting twice a 


month (one a dinner meeting); and a ~ 


Needlework Guild with a luncheon once 
a week. 

The Principal of Special Schools, to- 
gether with Mrs. James R. Garfield, is 
instituting an unique service to deafened 
children to discover the type of voca- 
tional training best suited to the in- 
dividual need. 


8. Cincinnatt had the rare opportu- 


nity of receiving Dr. Wendell C. Phil- 
lips, who addressed a large audience at 
the Hotel Gibson. Dr. Cramp was an- 
other guest who gave an_ interesting 
talk. 

Plans are being made for systematic 
visits to shut-ins of the various Cin- 
cinnati institutions. 

The remarkable increase of people 
taking advantage of the league’s activities 
will compel the enlargement of quarters. 

9. It would be impossible to report 
fully the various activities of Chicago, 
its wonderful publicity work, and _ its 
great accomplishments. 

During the past month it was my 
pleasure to visit the Chicago Woman's 
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World Fair, where I felt thrilled to 
see a beautiful and instructive display 
made by the league. 

Chicago is another organization that 
has so far outgrown its present club 
house that its chief aim now must be 
to acquire a new and larger home of its 
own. 

No one can prophesy how far-reach- 
ing the results of the league’s activities 
will be in the future. 

10. I am not going to allow Colonel 
Lindbergh to be the only one to use 
the pronoun “We”; I am going to use 
it for ourselves. When I say “We” I 
mean the Toledo League. We own our 
club house. It was bought and paid for 
and remodeled—not entirely by our- 
selves because we had a very handsome 
bequest. We feel we would not have 
had that bequest had not we ourselves 
gone so far in the financing of the plan 
for the home. In addition to this we 
have continued our activities, and we 
feel that we are now drawing hard of 
hearing people to us when formerly we 
went to them. 

I would like to continue our “We”, 
but, as I am limited in my information 
as to the other leagues, I feel that I 
cannot talk any further about Toledo. 


DR. BERRY: We will now hear the 
report from Zone IV. Miss Agnes 
Stowell could not be here today and has 
sent on her report to Miss Peck to read. 


MISS PECK: My associate, Miss 
Stowell, is attending the big conven- 
tion of the National Education Associa- 
tion at Seattle, and she is doing a great 
deal for us out there. So that, al- 
though we can not have her with us in 
person today, we know that she is work- 
ing for the cause. She is also vice-presi- 


‘dent of the Lip-Reading Department of 


the National Education Association. 


REPORT OF THE VICE-PRESI- 
DENT OF ZONE IV 
By AGNEes STOWELL 

A report of the activities of Zone IV 
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would be incomplete and misleading if 
due acknowledgment were not given to 
the source of much of the work—Miss 
Mildred Kennedy of Boston. From 
wherever Miss Kennedy visited in Zone 
IV there came enthusiastic reports of 
inspiration and of efficient guidance. 
Zone IV thanks Miss Kennedy. 


If a report might be permitted to 
wish, this report would voice most 
stentoriously the wish that the office of 
Peripatetic Manager be established, and 
that Miss Kennedy be elected to that 
office to hold in perpetuum. 

One of the most interesting of the 
activities of Zone IV was the formation 
of six new clubs—Winnipeg, Seattle, 
Portland, Fresno, Pomona and Phoenix. 

Here is the sequence of events in 
Phoenix which will show the rapid 
growth of the young club: October 
1926, evening school lip-reading class 
started. February 1927, the Speech- 
Reading Club was organized. This club 
began at once work for hard of hearing 
children. | 

Here is an acount of the activities of 
National Hearing Week: The governor 
of the state, Governor Hunt, was inter- 
viewed, and he issued a proclamation 
about National Hearing Week. The 
State and County Medical Association 
cooperated by giving a radio talk about 
the work of the Phoenix Club. Through 
the courtesy of the radio people Miss 
Kennedy was given time for broadcast- 
ing. The theatres, without expense to 
the club, ran slides made from Federa- 
tion posters and other propaganda ma- 
terial. The otologists expressed their 
willingness to give their time for a 
clinic for the prevention of deafness. 

Portland—The Lip-Reading Club of 
Portland was organized in March. At 
once it achieved businesslike letterheads, 
a very attractive folder and forty-two 
paid-up members. The practice clasees, 
social evenings and a card party have 
been well attended. A campaign has 
just been started for evening public 
school. 
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Winnipeg—The Winnipeg Lip-Reading 
Club was organized in November, 1926. 
By January, forty-five members were en- 
rolled, with good uniform attendance at 
all the meetings and practice classes. 

Pomona—The Pomona Speech Read- 
ers’ Club was organized in December, 
1926. It meets once a month. So far 
it has had only social meetings. 

Seattle—The Seattle Lip-Readers’ Club 
is at present purely social. It holds 
monthly meetings. 

Fresno—The Speech Readers’ Club of 
Fresno was organized in April. As the 
school system of Fresno conducts free 
classes in lip-reading four hours a week, 
the club has already achieved its first 
objective, and will, no doubt, have an 
easy path for future progress. 

Having introduced the infant organ- 
izations to you, may I not speak of the 
work of the juniors, the non-constituent 
bodies ? 

The San Antonio League for the Hard 
of Hearing, with a. membership of only 
thirteen, holds weekly meetings at the 
homes of members and bi-monthly meet- 
ings in a room donated by a hotel. 

During National Hearing Week, sev- 
eral large churches carried notices of the 
League in their bulletins, and Federation 
posters were displayed in downtown dis- 
tricts. 

The League’s proudest achievement is 
the successful establishment of classes in 
the public evening schools. 

The Philocophus Club of San Fran- 
cisco is the non-constituent body that 
made such a good record last year in the 
Federation membership contest, coming 
out with a record of a hundred per cent 
and a beautiful gift of a candelabrum. 
This club holds monthly social meetings. 
The meeting held in the month of De- 
cember is devoted to dressing dolls. 

Although the Omaha League for the 
Hard of Hearing has a membership of 
but twenty-three, it is a very much alive 
body. In cooperation with the Graybar 
Electric Company and the Bell Tele- 
phone Company, it gave a demonstration 
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of the audiphone, 


the audiometer and 
the telephone amplifier. 

As a part of the National Hearing 
Week program it gave a public demon. 
stration of hearing devices and of lip 


reading. Through the cooperation of 
Graybar Electric Company and_ the 
Omaha Society of Otologists, it arranged 
for a hearing test in one of the public 
schools for all of the pupils above the 
third grade. In connection with this 
work the League obtained excellent news- 
paper publicity. 

The San Diego League for the Hard 
of Hearing has the distinction of being 
the first this year in Zone IV to ask to 
change its status and to become a con- 
stituent body. We trust that this League 
will be accepted in the Federation.* 

This report, which so far has dealt 
with the infants and the juniors of the 
Federation, will now concern itself with 


the work of the four constituent bodies: 


Denver, Long Beach, Los Angeles and 
San Francisco. 

The Denver League tos the Hard of 
Hearing during the past year has en- 
larged its membership and widened the 
scope of its activities. 

Among things accomplished is the es- 
tablishment of free lip-reading classes 
in the public schools. The attendance in 
these classes has been so large that the 
need for lip-reading in the schools has 
been definitely established. 

Other important steps forward are 
the beginnings of an employment bureau 


and cooperation with a number of lead- 


ing local organizations. 

For publicity, it has achieved two 
headline items in the daily papers, be- 
sides weekly notices of its activities; two 
radio talks over the largest broadcasting 
station in the Rocky Mountain Region 
and a successful Health Week Exhibit. 

Long Beach, that brave organization 
that entered the Federation when it had 
but thirty-two members, has increased in 
membership and lost none of its pluck 
and indomitable spirit. 





*Received September 10, 1927. 
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Lip-reading, one of the favorite in- 
door sports of Long Beach, is gaining 
new heights of popularity. Three courses 
in lip-reading are now being offered at 
the Polytechnic High School. The classes 
meet both afternoon and evening for 
two-hour periods. 

Long Beach is not unmindful of the 
blessedness of ministering to the poor. 
Within the year this energetic League 
furnished the material and made three 
hundred garments and a layette, besides 
collecting and distributing worn clothing. 
Contributions of clothing and money 
were made to the Christmas Fund and 
to the Flood Relief. 

This far from idle League holds an 
annual bazaar. Last November dinner 
was served to one hundred and six per- 
sons. 

In spite of, or because of, all these 
activities, Hearing Week found the Long 
Beach League competent and strong. 
The opening gun of the campaign was 
a proclamation issued by the Mayor of 
Long Beach. His communication occu- 
pied eleven and a half inches of news- 
paper space. It is easily seen that Long 
Beach is not unaware of the desirability 
of securing mayoral cooperation. 

The League carri¢d on all the activ- 
ities of Hearing Week—demonstrations 
in lip-reading by adults and children, 
exhibit of hearing devices and daily radio 
talks, in which the speakers emphasized 
the need of a hearing survey of school 
children. 

‘The Los Angeles League is a league 
that is doing a fine piece of work in 
educating the public and its own mem- 


bers. March 4 to 18 Los Angeles set 
aside as a “Prevention of Deafness 
Week.” 


“A striking lip-reading demonstration, 
in which two attractive ladies held silent 
conversation through a plate-glass win- 
dow, drew hundreds of spectators,” says 
the Los Angeles Times, in a laudatory 
article. 

As a result of the demonstration and 
the newspaper articles, there were six 
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hundred visitors at the League rooms 
from March 14 te 18. During this week 
daily demonstrations in lip-reading were 
given, posters were displayed, literature 
on prevention of deafness was distributed 
and radio talks were given. 

The employment of the. deafened 
worker is, of course, one of the big 
problems everywhere, and Los Angeles, 
realizing the futility of haphazard job 
getting, has undertaken a survey of local 
employment possibilities. Seventy - five 
different business concerns have been 
studied in this relation. 

The League has been successful in 
“selling” the deafened worker to the 
business world, for in the write-up that 
it obtained in Downtown Business Men’s 
Association paper there were a number 
of testimonials regarding the employ- 
ment of hard of hearing persons for 
certain occupations. 

The Los Angeles League most wisely 
cooperates with both individuals and or- 
ganizations that are doing any of the 
work that lies within its field, and it is 
cooperating with the local school board 
in paving the way for a thorough hear- 
ing survey of public school children. 

The Los Angeles League has been in- 
strumental in inspiring the formation of 
other clubs for the hard of hearing. 
Pomona owes its beginnings to the Los 
Angeles League, and numerous other 
leagues ‘feel the inspiration of this strong 
organization. 

The most outstanding circumstance 
concerning the San Francisco League is 
its development from the “just one big 
family” form of organization to the 
“clubs for all” idea. 

Within the past year the following 
clubs and classes have been formed to 
meet various needs of the membership: 
Dramatic Club, Card Club, Card Class, 
Swimming Club and a Study Club. More 
clubs will be formed whenever the mem- 
bers desire them. 

The Dramatic Club deserves more than 
a passing notice, for its work is some- 
thing that would, I think, be found valu- 
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able by all clubs of young deafened 
people. The San Francisco League is 
fortunate in having a group of ener- 
getic and charming young people who 
wanted another means of self-expres- 
sion, and the League is also fortunate in 
being able to find as coach a talented 
young social worker, Miss Rosebud 
Lane, who is master of the art of pan- 
tomime. The Dramatic Club gave two 
delightful pantomimes, one at Christmas 
time and one during Hearing Week. 

The Study Club is also a helpful or- 
ganization, for the members all take part 
freely in the discussion of books and 
topics of general interest. 

The Employment Department has the 
cooperation of the San Francisco Bu- 
reau for the Handicapped, to which most 
of the cases are referred. The League, 
however, is working to extend its own 
list of employers who are glad to take 
deafened workers. 

The League utilizes every possible 
means of publicity. It has, first of all, 
the services of the trained publicity man 
of the San Francisco Community Chest, 
who is always willing to give the League 
guidance and to obtain space in the 
newspapers. Radio talks and talks to 
women’s clubs are other forms of pub- 
licity. 

The San Francisco School Department 
is doing everything necessary for the 
hard of hearing child, and so the League 
has nothing to do in that respect in San 
Francisco. The only outlet for that 
urge to do something for the hard of 
hearing is to borrow an audiometer and 
go to a neighboring city and give a dem- 
onstration. 

There is one thing the League has at- 
tempted in which so far it has accom- 
plished nothing. Dr. Coffee of Daven- 
port, Iowa, still flourishes and prospers. 
In one day he spent fifteen hundred dol- 
lars in full-page advertisements, and as 
yet the League has not made a dent in 
his armor. 

The League is now working on a huge 
membership campaign. It is planned 
that every priest, minister and rabbi in 
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San Francisco and around the Bay be 
visited, and that every social worker he 


visited, and that every otologist be writ. 


ten to, to inform them regarding the 
work of. the League and to secure coop. 


eration in increasing the future member 


ship of the League. 

May I not in closing express my per 
sonal pleasure in watching the growth 
of these organizations and my good 
wishes for their future achievement? — 


DR. BERRY: We are peculiarly fa- 
vored today. ‘We have enjoyed these re 


ports from the different zones and it 


gives us courage. Now we are going to 
hear from interests that are farther 
flung. 


First, we have an opportunity to hear 
from the President of “The American 
Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf.” The name means 
all that. It is the parent organization 
that publishes the Votta Review. It 
is the one that Dr. Bell founded and en- 
dowed years ago, and it is really our 
foster parent. We take particular de 
light in having its President come here 
and talk to us today. I will call on Dr. 
Harris Taylor. 


COOPERATION OF TWO AMERI- 
CAN ORGANIZATIONS ON 
BEHALF OF THE HARD 
OR HEARING 


Harris TAYLor* 


Ladies and Gentlemen: 

Like Rip Van Winkle, I have an in- 
superable aversion for all forms of prof- 
itable labor. I have had very much in- 
terest in your organization, and I assure 


you that nothing could have displeased 
me more than to be compelled to work 


at times when I wanted to attend your 


meetings, but engagements of one kind 


and another have always interfered. 


Even now I had to leave the Society of 


Progressive Oral Advocates before its 





*President, American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. 
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sessions were closed in New York City 
in order to come here. 

My reasons for wanting to come here 
were very numerous—to see you, to tell 
you what wonderful work you are doing 
and then I had another reason—I knew 
] was going to be on the program and 
I wanted to come to hear myself talk. 
I regret exceedingly that I have to leave 
so early in order to attend another meet- 
ing in Columbus. Your beloved Secre- 
tary wrote me to the effect that she 
wished me to write my speech and to 
send as many copies as possible to her. 
You may know that it is not my custom 
to write out what I intend to say. I did 
not learn to write until I was very well 
up in years, and somehow I can’t get 
used to it. But, at great personal sacri- 
fice, I did write this out. During the 
evening your Secretary evidently read 
my speech over, because she came to me 
this morning and said it was not neces- 
She was too late. 
Whether she liked it or not, what I have 
written is what you are going to hear. 

A Polish immigrant, soon after ar- 
tiving in the United States, Anglicized 
his name as Gallopwalkrunski. One time 
he had occasion to telephone to Mr. 
Brown, who was very hard of hearing: 

“What is the name?” said Mr. Brown. 

“Gallopwalkrunski.” 

“What is that?” 

“Gallopwalkrunski.” 

“I do not understand.” 

“GALLOPWALKRUNSKI.” 

Mr. Brown hung up the phone and 
said: “It is no use, it is no use; it 
sounds like Gallopwalkrunski to me.” 

One Sunday evening I was attending 
a sacred concert at the Winter Garden. 
In one scene a lot of old codgers were 
Sitting around in front of a soldiers’ 
home. A gentleman stepped up to one 
old man and said: “Captain, would you 
like to go fishing?” 

“Heh?” 

“Would you like to go fishing?” 

The old man shook his head and said: 
“No, I would rather go fishing.’? 
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I believe I can hear the human voice 
as far as I ever could, but I am certainly 
losing my power to distinguish what is 
being said at a distance. At the theater, 
however, I can usually understand every- 
thing except the point of a joke, and 
when I am introduced to anyone I gen- 
erally get everything that is said except 
the name of the person. I now appre- 
ciate as I never did how people, after 
several repetitions, say: “Oh, never 
mind!” or show irritation by replying 
with excessive loudness. 

A man once went to the Adirondacks 
to cure himself of tuberculosis. He slept 
out-of-doors all winter. He cured him- 
self of this dread disease, but the ex- 
posure in so doing brought on rheuma- 
tism. He placed himself under the care 
of a physician of the old school, whose 
excessive doses of medicine cured the 
rheumatism, but gave the gentleman 
chronic dyspepsia. Among the remedies 
for dyspepsia, exercise in the open air 
played a prominent part. He took Jong 
walks and was restored to health and 
died a natural death; that is, he was 


‘run over by an automobile. 


About five months ago my heart be- 
came affected and I was compelled to 
take a vacation. I spent most of the 
time out of doors and my heart soon 
seemed to be restored to its normal con- 
dition, but, unfortunately, my ears began 
to trouble me and my hearing became 
noticeably worse. Bearing in mind the 
experience of the gentleman who went 
to the Adirondacks, I was afraid to carry 
the treatment any further. I am now 
almost ready to qualify as a full-fledged 
member of your hard-of-hearing organ- 
ization, but I am afraid, the way things 
are now going, that I shall soon be too 
deaf to be eligible for membership. 


From what I have said you may infer 
that I more and more appreciate the 
origin and purpose of your organization. 
If your only object were to overcome 
your disadvantage you would still be en- 
titled to respect as an organization, but 
your efforts to help others have com- 
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pletely overshadowed any selfish purpose 
‘that you may have originally had. You 
seem to have followed the general plan 
of the true religionist. When I was a 
boy every believer spent his time trying 
to save his own soul, if any, and he had 
very little or no time for charity or for 
helping people in distress. He had a 
little soul to save and he could not af- 
ford to have it contaminated or spoiled 
by careless contacts. Today the true re- 
ligionist is so busy helping others that 
he has no time to worry about the con- 
dition of his own soul. Self-pity, if it 
ever existed with your organization, has 
been converted into sympathetic and in- 
telligent activities for the good of others, 
and thousands upon thousands will be 
blessed as an indirect result of your in- 
firmity. Thanks to your breadth of 
vision, others can arrive at your point 
of view without having to undergo your 
experience. 


Our present relationship with the 
American Federation of Organizations 
for the Hard of Hearing was not of my 
seeking. In the meetings of the Direc- 
tors of the American Association, Dr. 
Alexander Graham Bell and his two 
sons-in-law, Dr. Gilbert Grosvenor and 
Dr. David Fairchild, insisted upon con- 
centrating as fully as possible the ac- 
tivities of the Votta Review toward 
reaching the hard of hearing. Our or- 
ganization made a strong appeal to this 
group, with the result that the member- 
ship in the Association was duly increased 
until the hard of hearing outnumbered 
any other element in the membership of 
the association. I opposed this plan, as 
did other directors of the Association, 
not because I disliked you or was lack- 
ing in sympathy with your cause, but 
because I honestly believed the activities 
of the American Association could be 
better directed along the lines originally 
intended. Against my better judgment 
I yielded to the wishes of Dr. Bell, Dr. 
Grosvenor and Dr. Fairchild. 


My relationship to your group at that 
time was somewhat similar to my rela- 
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tionship with a group of cousins, wh 
were suddenly and unexpectedly “wished” 
upon me as members of my family, of 
which family I was the mainstay and 
support. In the case of my augment fd 
family I took the situation philosophic’ 
ally—as did the man when his mother 
in-law died—and like him, I became reg 
onciled to the new condition. Soon there 
arose a bond of sympathy and a common 
interest, and I found myself loving the 
new members. of my family as much as 
if they had been acquired through my 
own volition. In the same manner i 
feel toward you. a 

I believe that every Director of the 
American Association has a due appre 
ciation of the work you have done and 
are doing, and individually you have our 
sympathy and cooperation. The question 
has arisen, however, as to how far we 
can go in cooperation with you as an 
organization without our deviating from 
the purposes for which ot? organization” 
was founded. It is obvious that chang- 
ing conditions necessitate a wider inter- 
pretation than could have been given to 
the constitution of the American Asso- 
ciation at the time of its organization. 
We are justified in making this inter- 
pretation as general as conditions will 
admit, provided our honest purpose is to 
carry out the spirit of our founder and 
benefactor. 

A college professor of history was 
once lecturing on a Chautauqua circuit, 
which carried him td remote sections of 
the country. In one of his lectures he 
spoke of something as happening five 
thousand years ago. A man in the audi- 
ence arose and said: “Say, mister, that 
ain’t so, because this is only 1897.” The 
lecturer, understanding the _ situation, 
said: “Yes, I know that, but this hap 
pened before dates were invented.” 

At the time the American Association 
was founded a good many things had not ~ 
been invented. This Association was — 
founded before the hard of hearing te 
ceived very serious consideration. The — 
deaf then were “deef” or “deef 
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‘Adumb.” The hard of hearing and the 


deafened, as such, were not invented. 


‘FAt that time, so far from coming to the 
Hiorefront and playing a prominent part 
/fin helping their fellowmen, the hard of 
Fhearing shrank into the background and 
T were too often relegated to the limbo of 
F, the misfit. 


Your League for the Hard of Hearing 


: has members who vary all the way from 
‘Tieng slightly below normal in hearing 
} to those who are totally deaf. The pur- 


of your organization being under- 


stood, all of these are eligible for active 


membership. 

In our schools for the deaf we have 
children who range from total deafness 
to those who are on the borderland be- 
tween the deafened and the normal in 
hearing. There are in our schools for 
the deaf persons who will be graduated 
into the hard of hearing and seek a 
hearing atmosphere after leaving school. 
There are in public schools, in which 
you are so greatly interested, persons 
who have been retarded by impairment 
of hearing and those who are so deaf 
that their education should never be 
undertaken except in a school for their 
peculiar class. Auricular or acoustic 
training, together with more scientific 
methods of determining the degrees of 
deafness, have brought about changing 
conditions that were never contemplated 
by Alexander Graham Bell, with all his 
prophetic vision. 

At the meeting of the directors of the 
American Association January 2, 1926, 
the Publication Committee made the fol- 
lowing report: 


To the Directors of the Association: 


Following instruction of the Board at the 
meeting of January 2, 1926, a publication com- 
mittee was appointed, consisting of two mem- 
bers of the Association, two of the Federation, 
and the editor of the Vorta Review as chair- 
man. These appointments were made after 
consultation with the presidents of the two 
organizations, and the members were as fol- 

WS: representing the Association, Enfield 
joiner and John D. Wright; representing the 
ederation, Annetta W. Peck and Dwight J. 

ss. 

This committee held a meeting at the Volta 
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Bureau on October 22, 1926, with all members 
in attendance. After a careful review and 
several hours’ discussion of the situation, the 
following conclusions were unanimously reached : 


1. That the present policy of the Votta Re- 
VIEW—i. e€:, its effort to present, in one 
volume, material for two groups of readers 
of different tastes—was not entirely satis- 
factory. 

2. That the work and membership of the As- 
sociation, and also the interests of the hard 
of hearing, could be better promoted by two 
magazines, each dealing with one field. 

3. That an excellent way to benefit both 
groups would be to separate the two sec- 
tions of the Votta Review into two maga- 
zines. 

4. That this could best be done if the Federa- 
tion could cooperate to the extent of furnish- 
ing 5,000 subscriptions at $1.50 each (the 
suggested price of the magazine being 
$2.00) ; and that in this case the magazine 
should make a special point of presenting 
articles in regard to Federation work, so 
that it would be definitely a Federation 
organ, as well as a magazine for the 
average hard of hearing reader. 

5. That if the division were made, the maga- 
zine for teachers and parents should be 
issued only during the school months, thus 
saving work to the office force in changes 
of address, and much annoyance to teachers 
in unavoidable loss of copies. 

Respectfully submitted, 
JOSEPHINE B. TIMBERLAKE, 
Chairman. 


At the same meeting, Miss Josephine 
B. Timberlake, editor of the Vortta RE- 
VIEW, made a report, in part as follows: 


A year ago I recommended that the Vota 
Review be divided into two separate maga- 
zines, as follows: 

1. A magazine devoted entirely to the educa- 
tion of the deaf. Purposes: A. To pro- 
mote the teaching of speech to the deaf by 
providing interesting and helpful material 
for the teachers, parents and friends of 
deaf children; B. To act as the official 
organ of the Association and publish its 
proceedings. 

2. A magazine devoted to the hard of hearing. 
Purposes: A. To promote the teaching of 
speech to the deaf by spreading knowledge 
of the possibilities and benefits of lip-read- 
ing; B. To assist financially in the publica- 
tion of the Association’s official organ. 
Today, after another year’s experience, I 

offer that same recommendation. In my be- 

lief that separate publications would better 
meet our needs I am supported unanimously 
by the publication committee whose report is 
presented separately, by my predecessor, Mr. 

DeLand, by the Assistant Editor of the VoLTa 

Review, and also, I think, by every member 

of the Board who has looked closely into our 

problems. 

I believe that our only field for exten- 
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sion lies among the hard of hearing. The 
Federation, whose Board I consulted in regard 
to a possible arrangement to send the maga- 
zine to each of its members at a special price, 
cannot at present raise the necessary funds 
for this purpose because of a membership re- 
organization within its own bounds which is 
taxing it heavily. Its Board, however, ex- 
pressed hearty approval of the idea of having 
separate magazines and passed the following 
resolution : 

The Federation Board hopes that the As- 

sociation Board will consider issuing two 

magazines, one to be published entirely for 
the hard of hearing. The Federation 

Board assures the Association Board that 

if a special magazine for the hard of hear- 

ing is published, active steps will be taken 
. by the Federation to increase its circulation. 

I feel confident that separate magazines at 
$2.00 each (the one for teachers and parents 
to include membership in the Association) 
would attract many more subscribers, espe- 
cially among the hard of hearing, and that 
eventually we would receive enough income 
from the latter group to support both publica- 
tions. 


The directors discussed this subject 
for several hours and finally passed a 
resolution to the effect that the matter 
be referred to the Executive Committee, 
with power to act. Later, one of the 
members of the Board of Directors of- 
fered a number of objections to the issu- 
ance of two magazines and offered the 
following as a substitute: 


Before embarking on the two magazines, 
I recommend that the experiment be tried 
of adding to the Votta Review 16 pages 
devoted entirely to the hard of hearing. 
I think the extremely worthy purpose of 
enlisting greater support from the hard of 
hearing can be more effectively achieved 
by adding 16 pages to our present maga- 
zine and devoting these 16 pages entirely 
to the hard of hearing, and also by de- 
voting more of the other contents to the 
same subject. Then put forth increasing edi- 
torial effort to improve the contents of 
the Votta Review. 


At the meeting of the directors of the 
American Association on January 15, 
I spoke, in part, as follows: 


The American Federation of Organizations 
for the Hard of Hearing has undertaken with 
a marked degree of success an examination of 
all the hard of hearing children of the public 
schools throughout the entire country. For 
this service they have enlisted the cooperation 
of the American Medical Association, the 
American Laryngological, Rhinological and 
Otological Society, and the American Academy 
of Ophthalmology and Otolaryngology. 
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The Journal of the American Medical 
ciation for December 4, 1926, contained 
article entitled, “Three Million Deaf 
School Children, Their Education and Tr 
ment,” by Edmund Prince Fowler, 
and Harvey Fletcher, Ph. D., New Yo 
This article, and others, give some idea of 
great work undertaken by the various 
for the Hard of Hearing. Not only are — 
receiving the cooperation of the medical : 
in various parts of the country, but they are 
also in New York City and elsewhere, in 
direct communication with the school au 
thorities in regard to the special education of 1 
those below the normal in hearing. | pp 


I have recently held interviews with the tp 
president and ‘treasurer of the American Fed- : 
eration of Organizations for the Hard of Hear- én 
ing, the Executive Secretary of the New York les 
League for the Hard of Hearing, and others the 
interested in this work. I have also received In 
reports from the executive secretary of the le 
New York League for the Hard of Hearing 

as to what they are attempting and the amount Ne 
that they have accomplished. 


To a limited extent, I have been able to 
cooperate with these agencies and have ren- | 
dered as much assistance as possible. 0 


As far as the survey of the public schools | A 
is concerned, I think it would be well for the 
Leagues for the Hard of Hearing to continue 
this work. They are acting in cooperation 
with those who understand the nature of tests 
that should be given. No good, in my opinion, 
would result from attempting other lines’ of 
survey through other agencies. Cooperation 
wherever possible, of course, should be given. 

The time has now arrived, however, when 
the American Association must act, or other- 
wise fail to live up to its opportunities. The 
indications are that from three to seven, or 
possibly ten per cent, of the children in the 
public schools have defective hearing. In my 
mind, these children can be divided into three 
different classes: First, those who are so ~ 
hard of hearing that they should be placed 
in a special school for the deaf, either in- 
stitutional or a special day school for the 
deaf. These children do not belong in a pub- 
lic school for the hearing, and should be re- 
moved as early as possible. Second: Children 
who should remain in public schools for the 
hearing in classes similar to those ordinarily 
in public schools. These children should be 
under teachers who are trained in the educa- 
tion of the deaf, who understand speech cor- 
rection, and can teach lip-reading. Third: A 
group who can possibly continue their studies 
in a hearing environment in classes with 
hearing teachers, but who should receive spe- 
cial training in speech correction and lip-read- 
ing. 

The education of these children in these 
special classes will have to be undertaken at 
an early date. The school authorities of the 
various cities and states are not experts in 
the education of the deaf. While the survey 
should undoubtedly continue under the Leagues 
for the Hard of Hearing, the education of 
these children is a matter in which the Ameri- 
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}can’ Association can be advantageously con- 
si sulted. The adjustments of methods to meet 


the requirements of the three classes that I 
have mentioned cannot be disposed of by either 
the Leagues for the Hard of Hearing, the 

sician, or the ordinary school board without 
consultation with the American Association, 


ft or some such other organization. 


In view of the fact that speech and lip- 


| reading are two of the most important sub- 
‘| jects involved, it is obvious that the American 


Association can and should be utilized to the 
advantage of these children. 

There are, in American schools for the deaf, 
approximately 15,000 children in whose speech, 
lip-reading and general welfare the American 
Association is intensely interested. 

When these surveys are completed, we shall 
find, in the three classes I have mentioned, not 
less than 150,000 children who should receive 
the benefit from the American Association. 
In other words, we shall find that among the 
hard of hearing in the public schools, the Asso- 
ciation can render service to at least ten, 
where it now may render service to one. 


On April 16 there was held a meeting 
of the Executive Committee of the 
American Association at the Volta Bu- 


reau. At this meeting the chief subject © 


of discussion was that of the expediency 
of separating the VoLtTa Review into 
two magazines. The president was re- 
quested to consult with one or more cor- 


poration lawyers to decide whether or - 


not there could be any doubt as to the 
legality of the Association’s publishing a 
magazine solely for the hard of hearing. 


While the Executive Committee is au- 


thorized to act without further commis- 
sion, the members of this committee are 
duly impressed with the gravity of the 
situation. While they have no desire to 
shrink from responsibility, they still wish 
to be assured that they are acting upon 
the best sense of the Association rather 
than guided by their own impulses or 
personal views. 


I may state here that the publication 
of separate magazines does involve some 
legal problems that cannot be completely 
solved until the Executive Committee of 
the American Association has met and 
acted upon the advice of their legal coun- 
sel. And while there seems to be no 
doubt that arrangements can be made to 
meet the requirements, considerable care 
has been given to the manner in which 


this is done, and it will be impossible 
for the Executive Committee to meet 
before I arrive at Columbus. 


The American Association will hold 
its annual meeting at Columbus, Ohio, 
on June 30, at which time all these mat- 
ters will be laid before the members 
there present, and their opinions re- 
quested in the form of a resolution. Be- 
fore presenting this matter at the annual 
meeting of the American Association, it 
is highly desirable that the two proposi- 
tions be laid before your body and dis- 
cussed at length and from every angle 
and that the results be known before the 
meeting of the American Association on 
June 30. 

I mean the two propositions of pub- 
lishing two magazines or adding sixteen 
pages, say, to the present magazine and 
continuing it as one magazine. I wish 
when you do discuss this, that you will 
express your opinions very freely. We 
don’t want you to try to please us, we 
want to know your real opinions on the 
subject. 

Whatever your decision may be and 
whatever may be the decision of the 
American Association in regard to the 
expediency of action in this connection, 
you may rest assured of this, that your 
work parallels our work in many places 
and at no place does it go in an opposite 
direction. Neither can afford to do with- 
out the other. The two together can ac- 
complish more than can be done by 
either one. You will have our sympa- 
thetic cooperation and we shall expect 
yours, regardless of the details of publi- 
cation of a magazine or magazines that 
emanate from the Volta Bureau, the 
home of the American Association. 

Furthermore, the arrangements that 
may be made now will not be considered 
necessarily as final: We assure you that 
we are struggling toward the proper 
course. We know that you are strug- 
gling in the same direction, and even if 
our efforts are delayed for a year, we 
shall eventually come together upon the 
basis most advantageous to both. 
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(See page 554 for discussion.) 


DR. BERRY: Now, we are going to 
hear from our foreign friends. We have 
been very anxious to hear more about 
the work that is being done across the 
water. 

The first speaker comes from Switzer- 
land, Mile. Fridette Amsler, founder and 
president of the Amicale de Vevey, 
Switzerland. She has been in this coun- 
try since December assisting with special 
work in the library at the Volta Bureau. 
She has the distinction of not only being 
able to talk in three different languages 
but of reading the lips in three different 
languages. She has visited some of our 
leagues, so that some of us already know 
her. We welcome her today. 


ORGANIZED WORK FOR’ THE 
HARD OF HEARING IN SWIT- 
ZERLAND AND FRANCE 


By FripeEtTE AMSLER 


Although hundreds and hundreds of 
miles of sea and land separate our coun- 
tries we, in Switzerland, never felt the 
distance. Each month we receive the 
VoLta Review, which gives us news of 
the Federation, of each club. We know 
what you are doing, what you are think- 
ing and planning. We speak of Dr. 
Wendell Phillips, Dr. Gordon Berry, Dr. 
Harold Hays; of Dr. Macfarlan, of John 
A. Ferrall just as if we had seen them. 
The visit of Mr. John D. Wright, later 
on those of Mrs. Nitchie, Miss Rein- 
hardt, Miss Staples and Miss Macnutt 
were the first direct contact we had with 
you. American people are globe-trotters, 
we are not. And never did we go so 
far as to think that our countries might 
meet in the United States of America. 
Last year, when preparing the Confer- 
ence of Philadelphia, your program com- 
mittee wrote us to ask if there would be 
any Swiss delegate! It sounded like a 
fairy tale! And yet it has come true, 
in less than one year, as you see. Isn’t 
life great! And American people, too, 
who so quickly make plans and so soon 
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realize them! Isn’t it charming that 
Volta Library possesses a lot of forei 
books, which needed summaries for 
catalogue? That gives me the grea 
pleasure to be with you and repre 
my little country and France at your 
Conference. Both have charged me tg 
thank you very heartily for the honor 
you made them and to express to you 
their most cordial and fraternal saluta 
tions. 

Very briefly I shall now give you 
an account of the work done in the two 
countries. 


Switzerland 

The fact that there are three races 
which divide Switzerland into three um 
equal parts is certainly the reason why 
we cannot have a single federation there, 
Each part speaks a different language, 
has a different mentality, different ways 
to act and to think. Each part must 
perforce have its own organization and 
act by itself. We have social enterprises 
which flourish in one part and are, per- 
haps, unnecessary in the others. That 
was the case with work for the hard of 
hearing. It started in 1912 in the Ger- 
man part, but ten years later in the 
French one, and has not begun yet in 
the Italian one. Zurich, the largest Swiss 
town, started the work. Zurich has been 
the pioneer, the leader, the model. Partly 
because there were several personalities 
there who took up the work with all their 
heart; partly because lip-reading was 
best known there (the three authors of 
our Swiss handbook lived in Zurich); 
probably, too, because Professor Nager, 
the eminent otologist of the university, 
was a good friend and helper from the 
first. 

Soon after this start the clubs grew 
like mushrooms. In 1920 there were ten 
in German Switzerland, and they felt 
the need of a federation. 

In Zurich, again, they found a re 
markable president and a fine vice-presi- 
dent in the persons of Messrs. Beglinger 
and Bosshardt, the latter chairman of 
the local club. During six years these 
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It is astonishing to see the valuable and 


ft durable results they reached with very 


small financial help. Each club for each 


fof its members pays 30 cents to the 


federation. The better situated clubs 


| make it a matter of pride to give a little 
if more, but even then the Federation funds 


are very low. 

Now there are twenty-two clubs in 
German Switzerland. Last year the fed- 
eration headquarters moved from Zurich 
to Basle. Dr. Schlitter is now the presi- 
dent. What do the clubs do? Just 
what the American ones are doing— 
helping the deafened in each way they 
can in the domain of prevention, lip- 
treading, employment; giving them moral, 
intellectual and religious help. The fed- 
eration keeps the relations between the 
groups, makes the general publicity, 
stands firmly on its feet with wide-open 
ears to watch carefully that nothing 
wrong may happen to the deafened. The 
fight of fake cures, for instance, has 
been a fine affair. We have two doctors 
who have studied the question very 
closely—Dr. Offikofer and Dr. Schlitter, 
in Basle. They have edited in medical 
reviews the list of thirty devices and 
cures we have on the market. With com- 
ments and illustrations they appeared 
also in our periodicals for the deafened. 
The federation has printed several pam- 
phlets clearing up the situation of the 
hard of hearing child in school, the value 
of lip-reading, of a protective insignia, 
etc. In Basle there has been for ten 
years a day school for hard of hearing 
children, with eight grades. Mr. Wildi, 
headmaster, also president of the pros- 
perous local club, has achieved results 
which greatly satisfy authorities, parents 
In other towns there are 
special classes for lip-reading lessons. 


Mrs. Aegler, founder of the Club of 
Berne, started ten years ago the review 


(Monatsblatt fur Schwerhorige). Under 


her able direction it has developed hap- 
pily and has nearly 2,000 subscribers. 
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So much for the German part of Switz- 
erland. 


Suisse Romande 


In 1917 there was founded by hearing 
people a society for the welfare of the 
deafened and deaf-mutes. It was, per- 
haps, not a very happy thought to put 
both groups together. The problems of 
the hard of hearing are so different from 
those of the deaf-mutes. Mr. Odier, the 
founder, a man with a golden heart, 
knew this fact. In his mind he always 
separated them and did not in the least 
mean to treat them alike. But it seemed 
so, because lack of time and money un- 
fortunately obliged the committee to act 
sometimes against their convictions. Par- 
ties were organized, where both the deaf- 
ened and deaf-mutes were invited. It 
was a fine, kind, charitable enterprise, 
and the deaf-mutes, who are very de- 
pendent and without initiative, enjoyed 
it. The hard of hearing did not. They 
felt how important it was for them to 
stay as near as possible to the hearing 
world. It was for them a matter of 
life. They wanted not charity, nor 


‘ pity; they wanted just that one thing— 


a chance in life. They wanted to work 
and fight themselves, with the aid of 
hearing friends. Not vice versa. 

A first attempt to group the deafened 
was made in 1920 in Lausanne by Miss 
Marion, a music teacher, who had lost 
her hearing and had prepared herself as 
a teacher of lip-reading. Had she only 
lived long enough! But as soon as she 
had begun her work she contracted grip 
and died. 

It was only five years ago that another 
hard of hearing girl came back from lip- 
reading lessons in Zurich. She had 
seen there the fine club work, led with 
such competence by Mr. Bosshardt, and 
had only one wish—to do the same in 
her town (Vevey). She started a club 
there in 1922, and a few months later, 
with some friends, another one in Lau- 
sanne. There are now six clubs, and we 
have foreseen that they will need a cen- 
tral committee. This committee will be 
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located in turn in each different club for 
a period of two or three years. It is 
now in Lausanne, and we think it is a 
good system. Now, if you remember 
that Switzerland is not larger than one 
of your states and that there are twenty- 
eight clubs (twenty-two in the German 
part, six in Suisse Romande), with a 
total membership of about 5,000, you 
will see that we, too, do a good deal of 
work, 

I could not close this very condensed 
report without telling that three years 
ago we established a French Review, 
Aux Ecoutes. (Wouldn’t it be for 
you a fine opportunity to refresh your 
French by reading it?)* Then, since 
the first of August, 1920, we have had 
a correspondence club, which is as big 
a success as yours. I think the same 
month of the same year your original 
Friendly Lady sent out her: first ring 
letter. Isn’t it a happy coincidence that 
the idea grew at the same time in both 
our countries? We have 180 members. 


France 

If we go to France with the wish to 
see what is done there, we certainly have 
to go to Asnieres, near Paris. There 
lives Robert Morche, the poet; Robert 
Morche, the man of letters, the man who 
“has time.” Yes, he has time to put 
aside pincers and drill, for he is a den- 
tist, to let his imagination run freely and 
to follow his generous impulses. When 
the war broke out he was one of the 
most impatient to serve France, and he 
served her boldly and loyally. He con- 
tracted grip, with complicated otitis, but 
as soon as he was well enough he took 
his place again. Although deafness had 
put its hand on him, he kept on being 
cheerful and served his country until the 
end of the war. It is said that special 
minds are created to live in special times. 
What will happen to Morche when he 
comes home? Shall he, with his handi- 
cap, be able to master the struggle of 
daily life, so rough in France after peace 





*Aux Ecoutes, Vevey, Switerland, $1 a year. 
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was signed? He did more. He wante 
to help his fellows, and started with j 
few friends the “Association of th 
Mutilated of the Ear.” The society 
first intended for war-deafened o: 
but soon it opened the doors also f 
civilians. The association, recognized by 
the state, is patronized by the most illus 
trious and glorious names of Franc 
like President Poincaré, President Her 
riot, Marsel, Painlevé, Marshal Foch, 
and Lyauley, the Archbishop of Paris; 
the president of the Protestant Church 
and the great Rabbis. But the work # 
done almost entirely by Morche alone 
and the responsibilities lie on him. .He 
has sent me a report, but as he said not 
a single word of himself in it, I thought 
it might interest you to know a littk 
about the man. 












Report of Robert Morche 


The “Association des Mutiles dt 
POreille’ was founded in 1924, and is 
the only organization of this kind im 
France. The headquarters are at As 
nieres, Paris, 103 Rue de la Marne. Only 
one thousand have joined yet, although 
there are sa many. We estimate that 
there are 17,000 war deafened who have 
a pension, 100,000 semi-deafened with- 
out pension, and more than 100,000 
civilian deafened. 

The association edits a quarterly re 
view. It is sent free of charge to the 
members. The advertisements pay the 
expenses. The annual contribution for 
membership is five to ten francs, but 
those who cannot pay as much are mem-] ; 
bers as well. | 

The association is poor, very poor im] » 
money, but great, very great in hope} — 
We live with the hope that some time 
a generous and clever philanthropist will 
offer us a few millions of French francs. 
That would enable us to have our “Home 
for the Deaf” in Paris, and in the yard 
we would gladly erect a bronze figure of 
the donor. This “Foyer des Mutiles de 
l’Oreille” will be a center of studies re- 
lating to deafness, the means: to prevent 
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or arrest it, a place where the members 


| will receive free medical treatment, free 
| lip-reading lessons and auricular training, 
da friendly center where the deafened 
4} would always find the advice and help 


they need. In France the deafened have 


i been a quite forgotten class till the 


association started its campaign. Only 


+ the charlatans remembered us, and there 


are still a lot who try to sell us their 


| silly devices and useless cures. We are 


. | trying to stop this unfair trade. 
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We are far from the splendid and 
prodigious work done by the Americans. 
The shadows of the war lie still very 


4 heavily on our country. We have also 


to fight against a barrier of indifference, 
selfishness, even hostility. 

The deafened themselves overestimate 
what we are able to do for them. Here 
is a single example out of hundreds: 
A member sends in his modest contribu- 
tion of five francs and requests in ex- 
change, recovery of his hearing, an elec- 
trical device, latest model; a position in 
a business ; a decoration as war wounded ; 
a pension from the state. He did not 


add that he wished also a country house, 


a car and a nice little wife, but he cer- 
tainly thought it! 

These are the conditions under which 
we are working in France. But we go 
on with hope and courage. We wish 
that over mountains and seas the deaf- 
ened from all countries might form a 
bond, the friendly bond of those who 
work for the welfare of humanity. 


DR. BERRY: We are now going 
across to England, and will hear from 
Miss Maude-Randle, founder and direc- 
tor of the London League for the Hard 
of Hearing. 


“sO: Xi.” 
The English League for the Hard of 
Hearing 
By Maun L. RANDLE 
Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 
I feel very proud, very privileged, at 
being afforded the opportunity of ad- 
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dressing this Conference, and would as- 
sure you how deeply I appreciate your 
kindly interest in my work for the hard 
of hearing in England. 

Your sympathy and encouragement 
have spurred me on over the many hard 
paths that beset all pioneers, and I 
thank you. 

It is a happy coincidence that another 
pioneer, Miss Amsler of Switzerland, is 
also here. She shares with me the joys 
and sorrows that come of blazing the 
trail for the hard of hearing in our 
respective countries. 

Our English League is still doing 
strenuous spade work. One sometimes 
strikes the granite of opposition and the 
rough soil of apathy, but we are still 
digging away for the hidden treasure of 
real achievement. 

We have concentrated on social activ- 
ities, for this very necessary work pre- 
pares the way for the deeper issues in 
front of us. I am glad to say that we 
have brought friendship and happiness 
into many dull and lonely lives and have 
endeavored to show that deafness is no 
barrier to business or social success. 

Our organization is divided into “cir- 
cles,” which correspond to your clubs 
within leagues. 

Our lip-reading circles have been well 
attended during this last winter, and we 
owe a debt of gratitude to our instruc- 
tress, Miss Croghan, for coming for- 
ward so willingly to help in the good 
work. She is the headmistress of a 
school for hard of hearing children 
under the London County Council, which 
has several of these schools in London, 
at which adults are also taught lip-read- 
ing in evening classes. In passing, I 
may mention that there are also private 
schools for teaching this subject to both 
children and grown-ups, but so far we 
have found them unwilling to cooperate. 
Miss Croghan was over here some years 
ago and she has most happy memories 
of you all, and she wishes me to convey 
her most kind regards. 

The photographic, literary and art 
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circles have done very well, and in this 
connection, Miss Bull of Barrow and 
Miss Gibbs of Leamington Spa., have 
rendered splendid assistance. 

Our social functions have been held 
in temporary rooms, for owing to lack 
of funds, we have been unable to ob- 
tain our own headquarters, but we hope 
to realize our ambition in future. 

However, the greatest problem that 
confronts us, is the question of unem- 
ployment. It is useless propounding 
schemes for its alleviation—or of ap- 


pealing to employers of labor—or seek- © 


ing state intervention, unless one first 
prepares the groundwork by educating 
the hard of hearing to the altered con- 
dition of things. It is just that little 
readjustment of ideas that makes all 
the difference in the world to people 
whose hearing powers fall short of real 
usefulness. 

On the one hand you have your em- 
ployer of labor—on the other, your hard 
of hearing unemployed or unemployable. 
There is no sentiment in business, and 
the hard of hearing applicant after a 
job, has to be 200 per cent efficient. 


The league’s social aims are therefore 
closely allied to this problem, for we 
seek to recreate in the hard of hearing 
mind the desire to succeed in spite of 
their handicap. 

Another department we desire to ex- 
tend, is the spiritual side, and we hope 
that in. future, churches of all denomina- 
tions will cooperate in arranging for 
special pews fitted with acoustics. At 
present, only a few churches study the 
interests of their deaf worshippers. 
There is an excellent invention by one 
of our members—Bishop Andrews— 
which consists simply of gas tubing, 
and is quite inexpensive to fit up. 

On the medical side, we have been 
inundated with letters seeking advice 
on treatment for their particular cases. 
We find that at least 75 per cent com- 
plain of catarrhal and nerve deafness. 
From personal experience and data in 
hand, catarrhal trouble is aggravated 
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by damp, to which I fear our climate 
is somewhat conducive, and also by 
disordered liver. Remedy these causes, 
and you discover a marked improvem 
of hearing in certain cases. Some of 
our members have reported recovery of 
hearing after common sense treatment 
of these complaints. 


Mr. Selwyn Oxley has been investi- 
gating the merits of wireless and 
gramophone programs for the deaf, but 
we ourselves have had to shelve these 
plans through lack of funds. 


We have found work for at least one 
person, and have introduced others to 
probable jobs. We have supplied hear. 
ing aids to two deserving cases, one 
free, and the other at a very low charge, 

We have explored every avenue for 
propaganda purposes, and were able to 
insert leaflets in a magazine that was 
circulated all over the country and 
abroad. And various editors kindly 
gave us a write-up in their journals, 
Our propaganda work has been greatly 
strengthened by the fine example shown 
by Miss Marion Crofton, who during 
her travels over the country, brings 
the league forward at every opportunity, 
She has undertaken this work as 4a 
memorial to her brother, the late Major 
Crofton, who became deaf. 

We have little to report regarding the 
colonies. Australia, which is _ very 
progressive in genuine deaf work, is 
desirous of forming a branch for hard 
of hearing people connected with them, 
but so far this has not materialized. 
South Africa’s difficulties are bi-lingual, 
so I was informed by a medical student 
from Cape Town who would like to 
start “H. O. H.” work out there. South 
America seems to be a desert as far 
as any kind of deaf work is concerned. 

Thus we have started the little cog- 
wheels that go to the making of a great 
engine, and I say to you who have set 
your engines going along limitless 
tracks, how greatly we in England ad- 
mire your efforts, and hope that time 
will bring a greater cooperation of 
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ideals between our respective countries. 

DR. BERRY: The next paper is a 
report from Holland. Mr. Heythekker 
is not here, but he has sent his paper, 
which Dr. Reighard will read. 


THE WORK FOR THE HARD OF 
HEARING IN HOLLAND AND 
IN THE DUTCH EAST 
INDIES 


By F. W. HEYTHEKKER 


It was with great regret that I had 
to decline the kind invitation to be 
present at your conference. I send my 
thanks to the reader of my paper. 

It was in the year 1907 that the late 
Mr. Ott Bultman, himself hard of hear- 
ing, sent a little monthly paper into 
the world baptized by him Het Gehoor 
(The Hearing) and being an experienced 
newspaperman he knew how to attract 
attention in the daily papers. 

The little write-up he published an- 
nouncing the birth of his paper-child 
was noticed by several hard of hearing 
in Holland and the undersigned was one 
of those who answered the call. 

Mr. Bultman, a born organizer, soon 
understood that a gathering of those 


who had expressed their interest in his 


venture might do wonders, and an in- 
vitation was sent to about 30. He re- 
quested me to assist him on the occa- 
sion of the meeting, which can be con- 
sidered as the beginning of the Holland 
League. 

About twenty men gradually entered 
the room on the date fixed for the 
gathering and everything as regards the 
projected scheme of organizing the hard 
of hearing was explained to them. Also 
the first exhibition of hearing instru- 
ments in Holland was held, and im- 
mediately proved to be a great success. 

I still remember the optimistic spirit 
that prevailed and the enthusiasm dis- 
played; all present expressed their wish 
to become members of the proposed 
league for the hard of hearing, and at 
the present time, twenty years later, all 
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these pioneers are still for the greater 
part doing their best to further the 
cause of their hard of hearing sisters 
and brethren. Some of them are over 
60 years old now (Mr. W. N. Klein, the 
editor of our magazine, celebrated his 
60th birthday this year and telegrams, 
letters, flowers, etc., reached him from 
all parts of Holland and even from 
abroad) ; many of the pioneers are much 
more hard of hearing than in 1907; how- 
ever, just as fit as anybody in the 
world! They did not give in and are 
still fighting their fate, and their ex- 
ample gives to others the necessary 
strength to overcome their handicap 
and to keep “the smile that won’t come 
off !” 

“Bond van Slechthoorenden” (League 
of the Hard of Hearing) was the name 
of the little child that had to go the 
rough road uphill, had to call the hard 
of hearing out of their corners, to as- 
sist the poor and the feeble in the “Coun- 
try of Silence,” to bring the proper 
education for the hard of hearing chil- 
dren, to find work for the unemployed 
and to fight the quacks. 

Curiously enough the new organiza- 
tion started with the battle against 
quackery. 

A certain Mr. Steinvitz, a French 
“Doctor,” announced in the principal 
daily papers in Holland that he would 
visit our country and that all who suf- 
fered from ear troubles would be wel- 
come at his hotel. (The name of a first- 
class hotel for every large city was 
given). 

This “friend” of the deafened had 
already spent a barrel of money in ad- 
vertising, hotel bills, etc., before he be- 
came aware that a tiny “prizefighter” 
had been born in Amsterdam. He 
noticed a sandwich man going quietly 
up and down before the entrance of his 
hotel, and saw him hand a circular let- 
ter to all whe came to consult the famous 
“doctor.” This circular letter was signed 
by “The League of the Hard of Hear- 
ing.” 
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Of course the “doctor” tried to stop 
our game, however without success, 
as we had informed the police about 
our action. He soon left Amsterdam, 
only to find out that wherever he tried 
to “help” the poor sufferers, be it in 
the north or in the south of our country, 
the sandwich man and his circulars were 
there to warn the hard of hearing. 

It took him about three weeks to 
understand that he was up against some- 
thing that had entirely escaped his other- 
wise keen enough attention, and a notice 
appeared in the dailies, announcing that 
Mr. Steinvitz could not carry out his 
program, because “A Secret Organiza- 
tion” prevented him from helping his 
much beloved friends, the hard of hear- 
ing. 

This great success (which I relate ‘at 
some length on account of the practical 
value it may have for others who under- 
estimate the power of the few) proved 
our strength, and we at once sent out 
letters to the editors of the daily papers, 
pointing out the harm advertisements of 
the quacks did to their unfortunate 
fellowmen. 

Again we booked a victory: the editors 


replied that henceforth the quacks and. 


their advertisements would be sent into 
the woods. 

Meantime our sandwich man had made 
fine propaganda for our league and many 
new members subscribed; in our monthly 
the Steinvitz episode was related and 
proved to be a splendid booster. 

One evening a lady of about forty- 
eight years came to see the officers of 
the league; her name was Tiné Marcus, 
and the lonely fight against her growing 
deafness had left its traces on her face; 
however, her eyes were very intelligent 
and her mind alert. 

Tiné Marcus, now The Mother of the 
Deafened, is now a totally deafened 
woman of nearly 70 years and still the 
very heart of our fine league. The work 
for the deafened has become her life- 
work and, as she herself again and again 
states, this work has brought her the 


greatest joy and satisfaction anybody 
can experience in this life. 

Exhibitions of instruments and propa- 
ganda material are organized by her and 
her helpers in nearly every city of some 
importance in Holland, and her radiant 
face, her marvelous lip-reading and 
bright spirit bring hundreds of members 
into our league. Where Tiné Marcus 
enters eyes light up, hands stretch out 
to thank her for all she has done for 
the hard of hearing in our country. 
The government acknowledged her worth 
by bestowing on her the honors of 
“Officer of Orange Nassau,” a great 
favor. 

Tiné Marcus organized the “Central 
Store of Hearing Instruments” of our 
league, and she is still the head of that 
institution. From that center “instru- 
ment trial chests,” filled with instruments 
of all kinds, are sent to every large city 
in Holland and the Dutch East Indies. 
In every city where such a chest has 
been placed somebody takes care of it 
and sees that the hard of hearing are 
supplied with the instrument they really 
want. 

The turnover of the “Central Store” 
was last year 16,000 francs. Part of 
the profits go to the “fund for instru- 
ments,” a fund to assist poor hard of 
hearing people to buy an appropriate 
hearing aid. 

Tiné Marcus is the leader of the 
propaganda committee, which, besides 
organizing the exhibitions, sends out 
literature dealing with our cause, posters 
explaining to railway and post office 
officials how to assist a hard of hearing 
person, little pocket-calendars, contain- 
ing information as regards all the 
activities of the league, names and ad- 
dresses of all the officers of the league 
and of the departments, etc., etc. 

This year “Our Country Home” 
(“Ons Landhuis”), a beauty-spot in 
Lunteren, celebrated its 121%4 year an- 
niversary. In this home every hard 
of hearing person, member of the 
league or outsider, can gather new 
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strength at a nominal cost. For the 
poor a special fund pays the lodging 
partly or fully. This home is a bless- 
ing to many, and the league is very 
proud of its splendid possession, con- 
sisting of a fine villa- building and 
grounds partly garden, partly greenery 
and chicken-farm. 

Every year a Conference of all the 
delegates of the departments is held 
in this home; over one hundred per- 
sons are then present at the dinner 
following the Conference. 


Then we have our schools for the 
hard of hearing children. 

The Amsterdam department of our 
league has taken the initiative in this 
most interesting and beneficial part of 
our work. A committee, consisting of 
an otologist of high rank, the principal 
of a school for backward children and 
the editor of our monthly, was formed. 

Already for a long time the prin- 
cipal and teachers of the school for 
backward children had felt that some 
of their pupils did not belong in their 
institution, as their intellect was per- 
fect and the only cause of their back- 
wardness was evidently their limited 
hearing capacity. 

To prove that these children could 
be educated to the same extent as those 
with normal hearing, extra instruction 
was given to three little girls during 
the evening hours, teaching them lip- 
reading, articulation, etc., and the re- 
sults were such that soon a special 
grade could be formed. 

Much in the same way as was told 
in the reports of Miss Gertrude Van 
Adestine and Miss Blanche Van Deveer 
in the Votta Review of November, 
1926, the school doctors were mobilized 
to select the hard of hearing children 
in the public schools of Amsterdam. 

The cooperation of the Town Govern- 
ment and later of the Governor of 
the Province of North Holland and of 
the Government of our country was 
secured, and small subsidies were given 
by these bodies; contributions of mem- 


bers of our league and of some out- 
siders brought more money into the 
exchequer of the pioneers and at last 
a real school could be founded, starting 
with one grade and now consisting of 
six grades of 12 pupils each. 

Now you will wonder how private 
people could open a school; this can 
be done in our country and as soon as 
it has been proved that something of 
real economical value has been called 
forth the law stipulates that subsidies 
can be requested from the above men- 
tioned official bodies. The latter then 
automatically obtain control as regards 
the results obtained by the institution 
they subsidize. 

In order to make sure that the work 
started by the Amsterdam department 
of the league would never be affected 
by any adverse conditions in the League 
a separate society was constituted and 
the school is under the continual super- 
vision of this society, the board of 
which always consists of members of 
our league, amongst them two or more 
otologists. 

An otologist and a trained nurse, the 
latter employed by the school, at reg- 
ular intervals examine the ears: of the 
children. 

The pupils all graduate at the same 
age as their goodhearing little brothers 
and sisters of the public schools, the 
programme of the public schools is 
followed, and this programme is made 
up by the Secretary of Education of 
the Government. The children in that 
way learn just as much as others, and 
I can tell you that Hollanders have to 
learn a lot. 

The further education of the pupils 
is if necessary financed by a special 
fund of the league (the Dr. Johan 
Sasse Fund, constituted in remem- 
brance of one of the late presidents of 
the Amsterdam department). It goes 
without saying that all pupils can ob- 
tain advice and practical help from our 
league at all times after they have 
left the school. 
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We now have schools for the hard 
of hearing in Amsterdam, in Rotterdam 
and in The Hague. The latter got a 
new building last year, erected by the 
Town Government of The Hague. Just 
think what evolution! 


Photographs I have sent to Wash- 
ington may give you an idea.as to the 
organization of the schools and I sin- 
cerely hope that the slides can be dis- 
played in connection with this paper. 

Education for the hard of hearing 
children is most necessary and who- 
soever may be inspired to further this 
cause will experience that he or she has 
tackled the very work that will bring 
happiness to her- or himself first of all! 

Our league has departments in 21 
cities in Holland and in two cities in 
the Dutch East Indies. In this Colony 
we have been winning ground for 
about two years in a very satisfactory 
way. 

This year the first exhibition of in- 
struments and. general propaganda will 
be held in Bandoeng (Java) on the 
occasion of the International Hygienic 
Exposition, which will be visited by 
interested men and women from all 
civilized countries! Just think what 
grand propaganda that will be! 

Each department organizes during 
the winter season pleasant gatherings 
and lectures, in summer time outings 
in motorcars, pleasure steamers, etc. 
Of course lip-reading is one of the 
things they try to further. 

We are now taking the necessary 
steps to organize work for the un- 
employed hard of hearing all over 
Holland, and gradually we are attract- 
ing the attention of those whe have the 
power to assist us in our endeavors, 
viz: the Government and rich private 
institutions. 

We are raising funds for a “Home 
for the Hard of Hearing” in Amster- 
dam and no doubt this dream will come 
true in the near future. 

We have a travel club which last 
year visited Switzerland, and through 
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the courtesy of the Swiss Leagues for 
the Hard of Hearing had a grand time 
in that beautiful country. 

Our league now has over five thou- 
sand members, eighty per cent of whom 
are hard of hearing. 

Our periodical has grown into a 
fortnightly well edited and illustrated. 

Weare still going ahead at full speed. 

My best wishes for the success of 
your Conference! 


AFTERNOON SESSION, JUNE 27 


ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING 

The meeting was called to order by 
President Berry at 2.45 P. M. He first 
called upon the secretary, Miss Wright, 
for the minutes of the 1926 meeting. 


Minutes of the Annual Business Meeting of 
the American Federation of Organiza- 
tions for the Hard of Hearing, Inc. 
Held in the Benjamin Franklin Hotel, 
Philadelphia 


Wednesday, June 23, 1926 


The meeting was called to order at 
11.30 A. M, by Dr. Gordon Berry, 
president, who declared a quorum to be 
present. 

The minutes of the previous annual 
meeting, held in Minneapolis, were read 
by the secretary and approved. 

The report of the treasurer was read 
and approved. 

The reports of the following commit- 
tees, made by their chairmen, were read 
and approved: 

Education Committee, 
Spofford. 

Employment Committee, 
Samuelson. - 

Finance, Walter O. Smith. 

Membership, Gertrude Torrey. 

Nominating, Mildred Kennedy. 

Publicity and Exhibits, Annetta W. 
Peck. . 

The Nominating Committee offered 
the following slate for the five vacancies 
on the Board of Managers: 

Dr. Max A. Goldstein, St. Louis, to 
succeed himself. 


Florence P. 


Estelle E. 
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Miss Miidred Kennedy, Boston, to 
succeed herself. 

Dr. Norval H. Pierce, Chicago, to suc- 
ceed himself. 

Prof. Harry Best, Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, to succeed Dr. Karl A. Men- 
ninger, Topeka. 

Dr. Harvey Fletcher, New York, to 
succeed Mr. Walter O. Smith. 


Opportunity was’ given for further 
nominations from the floor. There being 
no further nominations, they were de- 
clared closed and, by unanimous action 
of the Conference, the secretary was in- 
structed to cast a single ballot for the 
candidates of the Nominating Commit- 
tee. The secretary having cast the bal- 
lot, the president declared the five named 
as members of the Board of Managers 
for the ensuing term. 

Dr. Berry then discussed a motion 
which had been passed by the Board of 
Managers, directing the Finance and 
Membership Committees and the secre- 
tary to work out, if possible, a new 
membership plan, which would make 
every member of the Federation’s con; 
stituent bodies a member, also, of the 
Federation. Dr. Hays, Miss Kennedy, 
Miss Brand, Miss Case and Dr. New- 


‘hart contributed to the discussion. The 


delegates were requested to talk the mat- 
ter over with their home leagues, stress- 
ing the value of direct contact between 
the Federation and every individual mem- 
ber of every constituent body. A rising 
vote was taken, indicating a considerable 
majority in favor of adoption of the 
plan under consideration. 

Adjournment of the business meeting 
followed immediately. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Betty C. WRIGHT, 
Secretary. 


(The minutes were accepted. ) 


DR. BERRY: It has been customary 
for the president to have a word, and 
this is my opportunity. 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 
By Gorpon Berry, M. D. 


Another year has passed. To those 
of us who have kept our finger on the 
pulse of our Federation there is every 
reason to be proud and grateful for our 
sturdy health and strength. There has 
been no sudden spurt; no startling 
achievement. Each laborer has worked 
faithfully and during the next few days 
will bring you here the fruits of his 
labor. Success is due, as it should be, 
to the individual efforts of all. 

You have heard of previous meetings 
and through the Votta Review of the 
activities of our various committees. 
These have progressed yet farther. I 
wish I could discuss them all.. A few 
have finished a definitely alloted task and 
mention should be made of them. Dr. 
Macfarlan’s committee, with the coopera- 
tion of other members, is now ready to 
report its protracted and careful investi- 
gation of hearing aids. The technical 
phases may make it hard for us to fully 
appreciate this report, but all of us who 
use these devices and the manufacturers 
who make them will gain from this ef- 
fort. It is our earnest hope that these 
studies will continue and in time these in- 
struments be standardized and classified, 
that we may know from the hearing test 
what type of device will best serve us. 
A refractive error in vision can be accu- 
rately corrected with glasses; may we 
not hope for somewhat similar accuracy 
in the correction of our hearing impair- 
ment ? 

Dr. Fletcher’s commission with Drs. 
Newhart and Fowler and Mrs. Alice 
Howe Hatton, after two and a half years 
of effort, have given their report to the 
Education Committee. Miss Spofford, 
chairman, and Mrs. Norris, head of the 
survey sub-committee; have contributed 
of their expert knowledge, and the result 
is now in the hands of the United States 
Bureau of Education. I understand they 
hope to distribute this report to educa- 
tors throughout the country. When this 
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work was begun the difficulties of the 
task seemed almost insurmountable; we 
were traveling through unexplored fields, 
blazing new trails. These six have done 
much of the work, but many others have 
helped, only so could it have been done. 
The result, like all monumental pieces 
of work, seems simple. But on this 
solid and broad foundation can be built 
a structure which will serve generations 
yet unborn; and hard of hearing chil- 
dren the country over will rise up to 
bless and praise. 

The vice-presidents of the different 
zones have told you of country-wide ac- 
tivities, the different committees will re- 
port, so there is really nothing for your 
president to add. Let me, however, 
dwell for a moment on the relation of 
the league to the local otologist. 


It has been my privilege during the 
past year to address the leading otol- 
ogists of Canada and the United States 
and tell them of the wonderful work you 
are doing and how you are serving your 
several communities, and I have urged 
their hearty cooperation in your every 
effort. Now it is your turn to hear of 
these otologists and of their faithful 
service. 


Medical science has been a matter of 
slow development; customs and _tradi- 
tions have been gradually established ; 
specialization has taken place; hospitals 
and clinics and dispensaries have grown 
and multiplied, and the doctor, after pro- 
tracted initial study, settles in his chosen 
community and automatically becomes a 
cog or a wheel in this complicated ma- 
chinery. He has entered the lists with 
lance at rest and a gay light in his eye, 
but finds his days are not filled with 
heroic battles, noble victories, applaud- 
ing multitudes. Rather, by conscientious 
effort, by attention to routine and de- 
tail, by honesty and sobriety does he fit 
himself into his community’s medical 
life. As he becomes a part of this ma- 
chinery his work is better organized, he 
becomes more efficient, his day’s setting 
sun finds more accomplished, and yet 
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more done. But it-is an absorbing life 
and an exacting one. His free lance is 
in a groove; he cannot get out. 


At about this time an active group of 
deafened people, perhaps several of his 
patients among them, comes together and 
becomes a loyal league for the hard of 
hearing. They are filled with enthusi- 
asm, and knowing the devotion of this 
otologist to their cayse, they make him 
a director, ask him to interest everyone, 
expect him to be a leader and tell them 
what to do and where to go. The doctor 
says he is tremendously interested, as- 
sures them he will do all he can, attends 
one or two meetings, and then seems to 
retire from the picture. Have any of 
you had such an experience? 

What is the matter? Is he not inter- 
ested, does he not want to help? Does 
what I have already said give us a clue? 
Let us take a day off and follow him. 
First, we join him at his breakfast cof- 
fee. The telephone rings and the day’s 
responsibilities have begun. As he must 
be at the hospital by nine, he must start 
right out to make two calls first, and 
the breakfast may not get really finished. 
Then come the hospital rounds and the 
consultation cases. Then there are two 
operations. As he finishes and ‘starts for 
his car an emergency case arrives, which ' 
must be seen promptly. This throws 
him off his schedule. By stopping for 
only an egg-shake or a sandwich he gets 
to his appointments at the office only 
half an hour late. The mail on his desk 
must wait. He finally gets a chance to 
glance at this at five-thirty. He attends 
to part of it, crowds the rest into his 
pocket, hurries off to make another call 
and reaches home half an hour late for 
dinner. He thought he would answer 
some letters and start work on a medical 
paper that evening. He had forgotten 
that friend wife had two tickets for the 
concert. She perstiades him that perhaps 
there will be time to clear things up 
tomorrow night, and he is easily per- 
suaded, for his thoughts will not seem 
to stay put on his subject, and he does 
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love music. He starts dressing. The 
telephone rings. A patient is not be- 
having as he should. The doctor must 
go. Finally he turns in late that night 
with the consolation that Fritz Kreisler 
may come back next year. Am I exag- 
gerating? Ask the long-suffering wives 
of some of your otological friends. Is 
he then unhappy in such a life? Far 
from it. It is work that he loves; and 
his days are filled with abundant service. 
What more could one desire? But 
where is there time to help the league? 

Perhaps the solution is that the league 
go over to the doctor instead of having 
the doctor come to the league. At first 
such an idea may present a humorous 
side. But let us study it a moment. Is 
it not because of his busy life, because 
of his otological contacts, that you seek 
his aid? Then any interruption of these 
medical activities will make him to that 
extent actually less valuable to the 
league. Instead of calling the doctor 
out of his work, why not go along with 
him in his work? This will take you 
directly into the heart of the otological 
activities of the city; this is what you 
seek; by becoming a part in the city’s 
medical program you will accomplish 
certain things that you could not hope 
to accomplish alone. Thus can you 
reach the many hard of hearing, who so 
need your help; thus can you lighten the 
burden in clinic and dispensary and 
hospital. 

Yes, the otologist should be and is 
your best friend. Use him, by all 
means. Go to him, not apologetically 
but enthusiastically. But when you go, 
remember, I pray, that his time and his 
abilities are limited, and with this under- 
standing seek a cooperative effort, which 
will result in a finer service to the com- 
munity you are both so anxious to help. 


Thus endeth the story of the league 
and the doctor. Now let me close with 
a word about our Conference. There is 
a feast of good things arranged by our 
generous Program and Arrangements 
Committees, headed by Miss Wright and 


Dr. Bock. I would have you partake, 
merrily and heartily, but intelligently ; 
otherwise you may more than satiate 
your healthy appetite. Select the papers 
you want particularly to hear and enjoy 
only such others as your time and 
strength permit. Your officers expect to 
be busy every minute, but that is the 
penalty of being so honored. Remember, 
we are in the country and are expected 
to retire early and get up with the birds. 
I would recommend this practice. It 
will permit your enjoying the informal 
consultation hour, which is a new feature 
this year and which we know will be a 
very valuable one. 

You will find emphasis placed on so- 
ciability and play. That is one reason 
why we have come to Chautauqua+—that 
we may be away from the city’s confus- 
ing attractions and have time and oppor- 
tunity just to get acquainted and swap 
experiences. Take long trips and see 
this beautiful country, if you will, or 
adopt a more leisurely schedule. Split 
up in different groups at breakfast, linger 
after luncheon, take short walks along 
this lovely lake. Thus will you not only 
partake of these wondrous natural beau- 
ties but you will drink deep of the devo- 
tion and idealism which is such a unique 
characteristic of this Federation of ours. 
and you will go home filled with enthu- 
siasm for the cause we all hold so dear. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 
Betty C. WRIGHT 


Mr. President, Friends of the Federa- 
tion: 

The Federation year that is closing 
with this Conference has been one of the 
most successful in the history of the 
Federation. You will realize this more 
fully as you read the reports of the offi- 
cers and the chairmen of committees. 
Heretofore the work of the local or- 
ganizations has been included in the sec- 
retary’s report, but with the appointment 
last year of the vice-presidents of the 
zones, this part of Federation achieve- 
ment was delegated to the able hands of 
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the zone heads. Although a good part 
of the secretary’s time is spent on com- 
mittee work, the achievements of these 
committees do not rightfully belong in 
her report. So I will give you only a 
glimpse of the work carried on in the 
office at headquarters by your staff. 
Office Work 

The Federation now has three full- 
time workers at headquarters: the secre- 
tary, the assistant secretary, and a stenog- 
rapher and clerical worker. The daily 
work of answering letters, preparation 
of form letters, interviews with visitors, 
telephone conversations with _ social 
workers, mailing of literature to or- 
ganizations and to individual inquirers, 
and general clerical work, occupy the 
time: The work is so varied that is is 
always absorbingly interesting. One 
day’s mail may bring letters from chair- 
men of committees that will require 
several hours of concentration and 
thought; the next day may be spent in 
writing to organizations about their 
problems; another finds the staff mail- 
ing out literature to people in far-away 
sections of the country; letters concern- 
ing hearing aids, lip-reading, employ- 
ment and vocational advice all come to 
the office at headquarters and receive as 
prompt attention as possible. In addi- 
tion to the above duties the staff has 
had much extra work in connection with 
preparations for this Conference. 

Field Work 

The field work has not been exten- 
sive this past year. In October I gave 
a talk on “Have You Insured Yourself 
Against Deafness?” in a small audi- 
torium of the Palace of Education at the 
Sesquicentennial Exposition. At _ the 
close of the talk a demonstration in lip- 
reading was given with one of the mem- 
bers of the Speech-Reading Club of 
Philadelphia. In February I accom- 
panied the vice-president of Zone II to 
Baltimore where we spoke before the 
Speech-Readers League of Baltimore 
and held interviews with the officers of 
the organization. April found me in 
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New York where two members of the 
New York League staff generously al- 
lowed me to assist them in giving a 
demonstration of the 4-A audiometer be- 
fore one of the classes at New York 
University. From there I went to Bos- 
ton for an interview with the Chairman 
of the Committee on the Survey of Hard 
of Hearing Children and for a whirl- 
wind visit to the Speech-Readers Guild 
of Boston. In Worcester I joined a 
conference of the executive committee 
and from there went to Springfield, 
Mass., where I had the pleasure of ad- 
dressing a large group of the members 
of the Springfield Speech-Readers Club. 


Local field work included visits to: the 
Veterans’ Bureau by request of one 
of our local organizations, to the U. S. 
Postal Inspector in regard to the use of 
the mails by “quacks,” and to the 
Smithsonian Institution where plans for 
a permanent exhibit of the work of the 
Federation were discussed with the 
curator. 


Contacts With National Organizations 


In November Miss Timberlake of the 
VoL_ta Review presented a paper be- 
fore the National Council of Jewish 
Women. She asked me to take part in 
a demonstration of lip-reading, and to 
answer questions about our work. The 
delegates showed their keen interest by 
the type of questions asked and seemed 
eager to do something for the deafened 
in their communities. 


Last May, at the annual meeting of 
the American Child Health Association, 
held in Washington, I presented a paper 
on “Progress in Child Health as Viewed 
by the American Federation of Organi- 
zations for the Hard of Hearing.’”’ I am 
glad to say that several letters have been 
received in the office as a result of this 
paper and we hope for interesting results. 


Your staff at headquarters is better 
equipped to serve you than ever before. 
This coming year will find us ready to 
carry on to the best of our ability the 
desires and wishes of our Federation. 
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TREASURER’S REPORT 


Cash on hand, June 21st, 1926: 
1S WR ae MAGS te AER at Bae 
Petty cash -in- offié....jcie nnn chkas 


Receipts: 
Dues from organizations.......................... 
Dues from individuals.................0.0.......... 
Contributions aad 
Sales of publications... be ae coentases 
Income from investments....................... 
Interest on bank balance........ SERS Ee 
Refunds _......... SOS EY 2 
Contributed for ‘posters... ene EOL wt T819: 
Gifts for Smithsonian Exhibition.......... 
Total receipts ............... Sa Sea Me eS 
One eG si 
Disbursements : 
Salaries 
Refund of dues, overpaid... 
Stationery, printing and postage... 
SS Fh SRO EAD LDADEE SLEDS DE 
ap Mita AR rae ata Sate Ie 
Renee oI ee ae 
Traveling expense .... ae 
Telegrams and telephone a. aa 
Office supplies .......... CODES 2 We teh 
Rent of safety deposit. Mes fe es 
Extra copies eas : 
Express and porterage... 
Lip-reading tournament . et Bel 
Philadelphia Conference “expenses. bash saie 
Sesquicentennial Exhibit .......................... 
Publicity 


Contributed to 1 Volta. Bureau... 


Book and magazine fund.......................... 
NNN coc teste nn hence leech nmlanensiencpicie 
Folders 
Dues—National Conf. Social Work...... 
Spent on this convention.......................... 
Pe GES yg Sage Re ee 
Sundry repairs in office.......................-- 





Total disbursements ..................-...... 


Cash on hand, June 21st, 1927: 
In bank 
RS SERS Ray Maite att Ne MR alge a oe 


Total Assets: 
Cash as above..... 
Securities at purchase price— 
Southwestern Power & Light bonds 
200 shares General Electric Spec’l 
American Gas & Electric Bonds.... 
8 shares Electric Power & Light 





Office equipment (estimated).................. 
Depreciation 25 per Cem... 
Total assets... 





I have taken the securities at the 
prices we paid for them. I noticed yes- 
terday that they were worth about 10 
per cent more. 

A few items require explanation and 


$6,312.00 $6,312.00 








8.149.76 8,149.76 


$14,461.76 


3,740.55 
4.00 
876.96 
83.16 
257.14 
231.00 
159.84 
92.84 
59.72 
10.00 
98.80 
12.58 
34.80 


9,913.95 9,913.95 


4,547.81 4,547.81 14,461.76 





4,547.81 


- 
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8,921.60 


B 
Bul 2888 


S 


362.67 





13,832.08 


comparisons are always illuminating. 

It is gratifying to note that the dues 
received from constituent bodies are 
$235 greater than last year; not so 
pleasing to find that the dues received 
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from individuals have fallen off $353.40 
in spite of the fact that there has been 
a considerable growth in $5, $10 and 
$25 memberships. Doubtless this may 
be due partly to the doubt engendered 
by the discussion of a new plan of 
membership. It indicates clearly that 
to avoid loss of income the member- 
ship plan under which we are to 
operate should be settled with as 
little delay as possible. Contributions 
have actually increased ‘in volume 
though the figures show a shrinkage of 
$400. Included in last year’s receipts 
was an item of $600, prepaid pledge 
for the three following years, and one 
large regular contributor, who has 
been absent, will doubtless be heard 
from later. 

Seventy-five dollars has been sub- 
scribed to pay for a permanent exhibit 
of the work for the deafened to be 
placed in the Smithsonian Institute. 
The sum needed for a proper exhibit 
is $250.. Your directors felt that it 
was not a proper charge on the funds 
of the Federation, but should be raised 
by special subscription. Doubtless the 
additional amount needed will be raised 
before the Conference is over. 

Turning to the disbursements, the 
total amount, $9,913.95, the largest 
in our history, includes several items 
that properly belong in last year’s 
statement but were paid too late for in- 
clusion therein. One is the $1,119.67 
for the exhibit at the Sesquicentennial, 
paid this year. Another is the $2,300 
paid to the Volta Bureau. Last year 
we were to pay $2,000 toward the 
support of the Votta Review, our offi- 
cial organ. This year a different ar- 
rangement was made and we are to 
pay $50 monthly. As last year’s pay- 
ment was not made until after the 
annual report, all of last year’s charge, 
as well as half of this year’s, shows in 
the present statement. 

The posters which many of you have 
seen, cost $200, but half of this was 
paid by special contributions of $50 
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each from Mrs. John Pattison and Dr, 
Goldstein. 

The shrinkage of $1,764.19 in our 
cash account as compared with last 
year is somewhat accounted for by 
these unusual items, but it points out 
the necessity for continued exertion 
and generosity if the Federation is to 
continue to grow. 

As I am not a candidate for re-elec- 
tion as Treasurer, it seems a fitting 
time for a retrospective view. 

My first annual report to the Chica- 
go Conference four years ago, shows 
total receipts from dues of organiza- 
tions and individuals, and contributions 
$2,667.50, and $1,000 of this was given 
by two people, against $7,161.85 re- 
ceived this year from widely scattered 
sources, a gain of nearly 300 per cent, 
For that year the entire expenditure 
was $1,476.79 against $9,913.95, an in- 
crease of 700 per cent. The total as- 
sets were $1,715.00 against $13,619.41, 
a gain of nearly 300 per cent. Hazard- 
ing a prediction from the past, four 
years from now should see an organi- 
zation of at least 10,000 members, use- 
fully using from $35,000 to $40,000 a 
year. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Wa cter O. SMITH, 
Treasurer. 


Budget 
It is unfortunate that the report of 
the treasurer can be practically only 


an accounting for money received and_ 


expended and can give but little idea of 
the actual cost of each particular pro- 
ject of the Federation. Our salary list, 
postage, printing and stationery and 
similar items make up more than half 
of our expenditure. They enter into 
every item of work and increase with 
our undertakings, yet it would be very 
troublesome, practically impossible, to 
allot to each undertaking its proper 
share of these accounts. Also it adds 
to the difficulty that committees are 
not yet prepared to state what work 
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they wish to undertake, in many cases 
committees are not yet functioning, not 
even appointed. 

The only way to arrive at an ap- 
proximate budget seems to be to take 
from last year’s items those that we 
know are fixed, add a reasonable per- 
centage for expansion and proper al- 
lowance for opportunities for useful- 
ness that will undoubtedly appear later. 


Figuring on this basis I have arrived 
at the following: 


MINN 525 2. 2h acon once bacia eed $4,560.00 
STE SRE TREE AS ieee 456.00 
Postage, Printing and Stationery... 876.96 
pe RS cilia bee 87.69 
Bee CMMRREE Ue eRe ss fo RO A 231.00 
Ge se A HOE TEEN eS OOS 50.00 
Printing Proceedings .......................- 500.00 
Traveling expense ............................- 500.00 

NNN ON a a a hs 600. 
AOR Ra ee Pree alae ae 250.00 
ON AAR ee 50.00 
Beaks SUR SCAU ica ERE AST OES 150.00 
TT eae ee PTC oeay oem 100.00 
gag RARER NRE See eS PPR 150.00 
Telegrams and telephone.................. 100.00 
eS ER See en ASIEE ERG IE 65.00 
Safety deposit box....................-..--.-. 10.00 
Lip-reading tournament .................. 35.00 
een it SERS EMCEE RE aie PE 350.00 
SRR Sa ate Brea eset 50.00 

Allowance for new undertakings.... 1,000. 
$10,171.65 


Explanation—I hope that at some 
time during the ensuing year increase 
of salary can be granted to our faithful 
employees. A 10 per cent increase in 
printing, postage and stationery is a 
conservative estimate. A $50 increase 
in reprints would be justified if the 
material is presented. I have reduced 
the cost of printing proceedings by 
about $250 because a somewhat ab- 
breviated report would be quite as use- 
ful. Traveling expense has been raised 
to $500 because it seems highly de- 
sirable that Miss Wright visit many 
of our leagues more frequently. $250 
is more than this year’s expenditure for 
exhibits but opportunities occur which 
we have been forced to neglect. There 
is a reduction of over $100 in the 
amount allotted for fixtures, because 


as our office is now equipped for three 
people, additions will not be so great. 
The remaining items represent small 
increases to be expected with growth. 

The total is $258.00 more than this 
year’s expense which was abnormal in - 
many items as explained in the treas- 
urer’s report. 

WALTER O. SMITH. 


The officers’ reports were approved, 
and the budget was approved tentative- 
ly, resting upon the ultimate decision of 
the Board of Managers. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


REPORT OF THE EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE 

By FLorence P. Sporrorp, Chairman 

The Education Committee being a 
sort of mythological creation consist- 
ing of very active and efficient arms 
and legs, and an unusually small head, 
its chairman has only to announce that 
the working members of the body will 
report the work done. On this oc- 
casion, however, the chairman has to 
report the completion of a task under- 
taken two years ago on the suggestions 
given by the Bureau of Education, after 
the Chairman and a Sub-Chairman of the 
Education Committee had an interview 
with the Commissioner of Education. 
The Federation gladly adopted the plan 
outlined, and appointed a special com- 
mission of experts, who represented 
scientific research in the person of Dr. 
Harvey Fletcher, chairman of the com- 
mission, otological research and know- 
ledge in Dr. Horace Newhart, medical 
inspection of schools in Dr. E. P. 
Fowler and experience in teaching 
speech-reading in public schools by 
Mrs. Alice Howe Hatton. 

Their study was to be concentrated 
on the hard-of-hearing child in pub- 
lic schools—the problems of testing 
and treatment, medically and educa- 
tionally. Some information was also 
gathered in regard to foreign methods 
of handling the educational problem. 
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The commission prepared and presented 
a careful report, which the Committee 
on Education, with advice and aid from 
Dr. Berry and Dr. Bock, condensed 
and arranged in a form that has been 
accepted by the Bureau of Education 
and will be published at an early date. 


The pamphlet, an outline of which 
will be given you by Dr. Fletcher, 
will be distributed by the Bureau 
of Education to school authorities 
throughout the country, and the many 
inquiries which will undoubtedly fol- 
low will be turned over to the Educa- 
tion Committee, which means to the 
sub-committee on Survey of Hard of 
Hearing Children in the Public Schools, 
of which Mrs. James F. Norris is chair- 
man. 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSION 
APPOINTED BY THE AMERI- 
CAN FEDERATION OF ORGAN- 
IZATIONS FOR THE HARD OF 
HEARING TO STUDY MEANS 
OF AIDING HARD OF HEARING 
CHILDREN IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS.* 


This Commission was appointed to 
find : 


(a) The best means of detecting im- 
paired hearing in children. 


(b) The best means of giving such 
children medical treatment. 

(c) The best means of giving such 
children proper educational treatment. 


It is evident that a satisfactory answer 
to the first question must be obtained 
before much progress can be made toward 
answering the other two. The Commis- 
sion has, therefore, devoted a large part 
of its time to problem (a) and empha- 
sizes this phase in the following report. 


Detection of Hearing Defects 


The methods commonly used to detect 
hearing defects have been the “watch 





*This report has been published by the U. §&. 
Bureau of Education. 


tick,” or the “whispered speech” tests, 
They yield good results when used by an 
experienced tester in a quiet room, with 
relatively few to be tested. The watch 
tick tests the high notes in the tone 
scale, while the whispered voice test em- 
ploys mainly the middle register. 


Watch Tick Test.—An Ingersoll watch 
is preferable, standardized to 48 inches, 
because it is at this distance that a per- 
son with normal hearing hears the watch 
tick. This is an inexpensive test, but 
only one child can be tested at a time, 
and the rate is about 15 children per 
hour. . The child must not see the watch; 
he stands sidewise, with his finger in the 
ear not being tested. The tester places 
the watch at the ear, gradually withdraw- 
ing it until the child fails to hear. If 
the stop is at’ 15 inches, the amount of 
hearing acuity is 15/48. The tester then 
reverses the test: Commencing at a dis- 
tance of 48 inches and bringing the 
watch slowly towards the child, he stops 
when the child- hears. The average of 
the two tests is then taken. 


Whisper Test.——The tester should use 


a whisper voice, which he can most 


easily maintain at a constant intensity. 
This is best done by emptying the lungs 
of all normal air and then whispering 
distinctly with the residual air. The 
calibration of the voice he is then using 
may be obtained by speaking in a very 
quiet room, which is heavily draped, 
and finding the distance at which chil- 
dren with normal hearing can interpret 
numbers or commands. For an average 
whisper, this distance is about 40 feet. 
Then each child is tested at the rate of 
about 15 per hour, as follows: 

The child stands 20 feet from the 
speaker, facing away and closing the 
ear not being tested. If he does not 
repeat what is being whispered to him, 
the tester gradually comes nearer until 
he does. This distance is noted. For 
example, if the distance is 15 feet, the 
hearing is rated as 15/40. When hear- 
ing capacity is in the range from 10/40 
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to 15/40 the child is considered to need 
special attention. 

This form of test has proved practical 
for small groups, when conducted under 
the supervision of an ear specialist. In 
order to determine whether the simple 
methods given above could be used for 
testing large groups, the experiments 
described below were undertaken. 


Experimental Work Done.—Since in 
any group of children chosen at ran- 
dom, about 85% will have normal 
hearing, it was thought that these nor- 
mal ears could be used each time to 
calibrate the voice of the tester. If 
some means were devised to determine 


when each child heard the sounds, it 


should be possible to detect the deafened 
child by gradually varying the intensity 
of the voice from values so loud that 
all could hear to values such that no 
child could hear. In early trials of this 
method, simple numbers were whispered 
and the children instructed to write them 
on blanks prepared for the purpose. 
The intensity of the whispered speech 


was varied by increasing the distance, ’ 


keeping the speaking intensity constant. 
To reduce in a sufficient degree the in- 
tensity of the spoken numbers reaching 
the children it -was necessary to walk 
away almost 100 feet. This required 
a very large room. The experiment 
was tried in a new public school of New 
York City, where large rooms were 
available, both in an assembly room and 
ina gymnasium. Several groups of 40 
children were thus tested. 

This group method is theoretically 
sound, but the Commission deemed it 
impracticable, even when used _ by 
specialists. Deafened children could not 
be selected from the results obtained. 
The children were instructed not to 
watch the speaker, but they would dis- 
tegard this, when it became difficult to 
hear. When a child looked up, leaned 
forward or otherwise shifted his posi- 
tion, the movement distracted those near 
him and the noise made in moving in- 
terfered with their hearing. They also 


tried to adjust their position to focus 
attention on a speaker 100 feet distant 
and thus created a continuous move- 
ment. 

To avoid interfering effects found in 
the large rooms, another trial was con- 
ducted in classrooms. An attempt was 
made to reduce the sound of the whis- 
pered numbers by regular steps. Ac- 
curate spacing was not necessary, the 
main requirement being that the last 
number of the series spoken should be 
inaudible to most of the children. This 
method was unsatisfactory, the results 
showing that some children of normal 
hearing (as determined by more refined 
methods) wrote down few numbers 
correctly, while some of the deafened 
made comparatively good records. 

These experiments were carried out 
in different schools to encounter all 
conditions, but the Commission con- 
cluded that such a method could not be 
successful in any large school system. 


Mechanical Means of Group Testing. 
Realizing that it was probably essen- 
tial to develop some form of mechanical! 
equipment, the Commission sought and 
obtained the cooperation of the Bell 
Telephone Laboratories. Preliminary to 
this investigation, the Commission listed 
the following as essential to a satisfac- 
tory method: 

1. Accuracy. 

2. Quickness (probably through group 
testing). 

3. A technique likely to secure the 
cooperation of the children. 

4. If apparatus were necessary, it 
must be of rugged construction, not 
likely to get out of order and constant 
in performance. 

The first experimental work was a 


study of the principle and performance ~ 


of the apparatus since placed on the 
market by the Graybar Electric Com- 
pany, and known as the 4-A audiometer. 

It consists of a phonograph using 
special records of simple numbers and 
having telephonic apparatus such that 
the numbers on the records are picked 
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up electrically and conveyed to as many 
as 40 children at one time, through tele- 
phone receivers. The arrangement of 
the equipment, the kind of phonograph 
record to be used and the form of blank 
given to the children, have been evolved 
from experiments in testing ten or fif- 
teen thousand children in various parts 
of the country. 


Forty children are seated at desks 
provided with pencils, record sheets and 
receivers from the five trays, each hold- 
ing cords terminating in plugs, so that 
making the connection is very simple. 
The receivers are placed over the right 
ear and the children hear first from the 
phonograph: “You are going to have 
your hearing tested. Write the num- 
bers which you hear in column (1).” 
Then they hear the numbers, the in- 
tensity of the sound gradually and uni- 
formly decreasing. The test is given 
twice by a woman’s voice and twice by 
a man’s voice. The receivers are then 
changed to the left ear and the test 
repeated. 

For testing the upper grades, three 
digit numbers are used; for the lower 
grades, two digit numbers. It has been 
found impracticable to use this method 
for grades below the second half of the 
second grade. We conclude that no 
group test can be used for these younger 
children. 

Examination of the test papers shows 
a number of children who fail to record 
numbers below a certain level. Some of 
these are actually hard of hearing, while 
others may fail for other reasons. It is 
therefore necessary to retest about 
twenty per cent of the children in each 
group, to eliminate all except the hard 
of hearing. 

For individual testing an audiometer 
has been found more exact than the 
watch and whisper tests. There are 
several on the market. The simplest 
known to the Commission has been de- 
veloped by the Western Electric Com- 
pany, and is known as the Buzzer type, 
or the 3-A audiometer. The buzzer 
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generates an electrical current having 
a large number of component frequencies, 
scattered through the audible pitch 
range; the attenuator, connected with 
the buzzer, regulates by means of a 
dial, the intensity of sound issuing from 
the telephone receiver, which completes 
the apparatus. By using a push button, 
the tester can interrupt the tone, and 
the child is asked “How many times did 
you hear the sound ?’’—or is told to say 
“Now” every time the tone appears, By 
the replies one can soon determine the 
threshold of hearing. A second method 
may be used by giving the child a push 
button on the end of a cord and telling 
him to press it every time he hears, 


The first method is better for the lower 


grades. The speed of making tests is 
only slightly greater than that for the 
watch tick and this instrument is there- 
fore too slow for extensive survey work. 


Both these forms of audiometer re- 
quire only a brief experience to enable 
any intelligent person to carry on a test 
without the supervision of experts. 


No hard and fast line can be drawn 
for the hearing loss limit, since the 
treatment must be somewhat relative. 
In the higher grades a loss of six sensa- 
tion units (6SU) is significant, but in 
the lower grades the limit would be 
about 9SU. This difference, of course, 
is psychological, not physiological. 

The audiometer test was used to make 
complete surveys in three public schools 
in New York City and one in Pough- 
keepsie. The figure 9SU was taken as 
a basis of a classification of those more 
deafened than normal variations would 
account for. In terms of distance for 
hearing speech, this means that those who 
can not hear until the speaker comes 
nearer than 2/5 of the average hearing 
distance are considered to have subnor 
mal hearing. ‘This seems to us a conserva 
tive figure. On this basis, out of 4,112 
pupils tested in one locality, 595, or 14.4 
per cent would be classed as deficient im 
hearing—3.2 per cent having defects 
in both’ears and 11.3 per cent in one 
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ear only. Contrary to popular belief, 
the child having one ear defective in 
hearing, though the other be normal, 
was found to be handicapped and likely 
to be retarded. 

It is to be noted that in two out of the 
four schools tested, the work was in the 
experimental stage and done under noisy 
conditions, which might account for the 
percentage of 14.4. But in a quieter 
room, a hearing loss of 6SU would be 
significant, so that 14.4 is not far wrong. 
Estimating the public school children of 
the United States at 24,000,000, it would 
indicate over 3,000,000 with some hear- 
ing defect. 

On Point (a) therefore, the Commis- 
sion reports from its experience: 

(1) That the best method now avail- 
able for testing the hearing of school 
children is by the phonograph audiometer 
(4-A). By its use 100 to 150 children 
can be accurately tested per hour. 

(2) That in small schools (this has 
a bearing on the rural problem) where 
it is economical to test children one by 
one, the 3-A audiometer is desirable. 


With this instrument, 20 to 25 can be. 


tested per hour. Children in the first 
and second grades must be tested in- 
dividually. 

(3) That in recommending a method 
involving apparatus, the Commission 
realizes that the economic side of the 
problem must be considered. Mainte- 
nance expenses of testing with the 4-A 
audiometer (stationery, phonograph 
records and needles) would be small; 
the considerable item is the initial cost 
of equipment. In view of the fact that 
100 or more children can be tested in 
an hour, the time involved and money 
expended for salaries, would be far 
less than by the slower existing methods, 
nor is an experienced expert needed. 
The Commission therefore considers this 
method economically sound. 


Medical Treatment 
Finding it impracticable to make a 
careful otological examination of all the 
hard of hearing children tested in the 


course of this research investigation, 
we selected one large school as a type 
and studied these children intensively. 
Careful audiographs of all cases of 
deficient hearing were made, not only 
to check up on the phonoaudiometer 
tests, but for diagnostic aid. 


It 1s manifest that in most of the 
non-suppurative cases with slight losses 
in hearing, the hearing test must be the 
main criterion for making a diagnosis, 
as the appearance of the drum, its 
mobility and other diagnostic findings in 
many cases give no evidence of ab- 
normality. 


The otological examination consisted 
of: 

1. A check-up on the answers to 
questions on the blank form used, which 
were: 

Did you ever have an ache or pain in 
your ear? 

Did you ever have a running ear? 

Did you ever have noises in your 
ear, like buzzing, hissing or roaring? 

(And on each question—Which ear? 
—When ?)* 

2. Thorough examination of nose and 
throat. 

3. Inspection of the ear drum as to 
mobility, adhesions, congestion, perfora- 
tions. 

4. Determination of presence or ab- 
sence of middle ear negative air 
pressure. 

5. Bone conduction—whether above or 
below normal. 


With the audiogram and brief history 
before him, the examiner completed 
about twenty cases an hour. 

It is evident that in defective ears, 
and in many apparently normal when 
examined, there will be a goodly num- 
ber who in later life will go on to in- 
creasing deafness from various causes. 
Our inability to spot such cases of po- 
tential deafness in little children is 





*It has been found advisable to add these ques- 
tions: Have you ever had tonsils or adenoids re- 
moved? Is any member of your family hard of 
hearing? 
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pitiable, but at present. there is no way. 
Only by scientific, thorough and re- 
peated examinations can we learn much 
as to potential deafness and its preven- 
tion. 

Any method we now suggest - for 
handling such an immense undertaking 
as the detection and treatment of 3,000,- 
000 deafened school children must be 
tentative, varying with locality, number 
of hard of hearing children and _ local 
cooperation. 

We submit that the following proce- 
dure will ultimately be advisable : 

Each school should have a quiet room 
for the examination of the eye, the ear, 
the nose and the throat. The newer 
schools are now provided with such a 
room. The procedure should be: 

1. Preliminary Testing in groups ot 
forty by a competent tester and an as- 
sistant, and retest of borderline cases 
(about 20% of the total). 

2. A Careful Otological Examination 
and diagnosis by a competent otologist 
of all the children found deficient by the 
group test. 

3. A. Record for each deafened child 
of all important findings. 

4. A Note to the Teacher defining the 
nature and amount of the deficiency 
and advising helpful measures, such as: 
A front seat in class; a room free from 
confusing noises; special attention from 
the teacher and care on her part to speak 
distinctly and with her face in a good 
light; assignment to a_ speech-reading 
class if it be available. 

5. A Note to Parent or Guardian, 
stating that deafness has been dis- 
covered and that the child should be sent 
to a first-class ear clinic or to a com- 
petent otologist, to determine what can 
be done. Mention that a front seat has 
been provided for the child: this will 
aid in impressing the fact that the diffi- 
culty is real. In case nothing is done 
within a reasonable time, there should 
be a follow-up letter. 

6. Regular Yearly Testing of the hear- 
ing of all the children in the school. 


It is not the purpose of this report to 
discuss in detail the medical care of 
the deafened cases found by these tests. 
Most communities have expert otologists 
available who are familiar with these de- 
tails and can advise school investigators. 
Their cooperation is essential in any 
effort to alleviate or prevent deafness 
among school children. General hygiene 
and attention to diet will help. Some- 
times the removal of wax or of a foreign 
body from the ear canal is the only 
treatment required. Discharging ears 
should be kept clean. The treatment 
of carious teeth and the removal of 
diseased tonsils and obstructing adenoids 
are important. The cooperation of the 
district nurse or the social worker is 
often necessary. If a case be found of 
acoustic nerve deafness which is beyond 
help, the child should be assigned to a 
special class, or sent to a school for the 
deaf, depending upon the degree of im- 
pairment. Faulty speech habits are 
prone to develop in the more advanced 
forms and these should be noted and 
corrected so far as possible. 

Each community must discover how 
best to employ its existing facilities in 
the care of the hard of hearing children. 
In a few cities a diagnostic ear clinic 
has been established in immediate con- 
nection with the public school system, 
which has proved very efficient. This 
permits the careful observation and 
recording that certain cases should have; 
facilitates the proper assignment of 
operative work, and encourages the fol- 
low-up work so essential for the best 
results. 

Educational Treatment 

It has long been known that defective 
hearing is not as easy to detect as low- 
ered vision. Frequently a child ad- 
judged stupid or mentally deficient may 
have been simply hard of hearing. When 
speech-reading is learned (and children 
learn it more readily than adults) and 
the child is properly seated in relation 
to his teacher and the class, he often 
becomes a star pupil. Another baffling 
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problem is sometimes solved by the hear- 
ing test—that of a child who hears 
much but has a slight defect which pre- 
vents him from understanding certain 
degrees and kinds of sound. The diff- 
culty once discovered, methods can be 
devised to overcome it. 

The tuning fork, watch tick and whis- 
per tests by experts are still possible, 
but in recording the hearing capacity 
of a large number, the time and effort 
they require are beyond endurance. Any 
instrument, such as the phonoaudiometer, 
which will get accurate results in one- 
third to one-quarter the time, under 
good psychological conditions also, is 
certainly worth a fair trial. 

When children are found to have a 
hearing loss of from 12 to 15 per cent, 
it is believed that they stand in need of 
special examination and care. More 
accurate information on this point in 
work so new, will have to be gained from 
experience. One year’s intensive work 
with an instrument like the phonoaudio- 
meter will undoubtedly prove of great 
value in answering this point. 

In one city where 3,163 children 
were tested with the phonoaudiometer the 
per capita cost was estimated at 12 
cents. In a school in the foreign sec- 
tion where lack of means and of educa- 
tion resulted in poor hygiene and little 
or no medical care, the percentage of 
deafness was found to be 25. In a 
school where the pupils came about 
equally from the foreign and the middle- 
class American, it was 15 per cent. 
Where the children were all from mid- 
dle-class families, the percentage was 10 
and in a private school, of children from 
the homes of wealth, the percentage 
was less than 1. 

There is waste of money in educating 
the hard of hearing child by ordinary 
methods; in one school fifty-seven hard 
of hearing children repeated 66 classes ; 
fifty-seven of normal hearing, picked 
at random from the same school, re- 
peated 18 classes. In another city, a 
careful study of all retarded pupils 


showed that of children who had to 
repeat grades there were three and 
one-half times as many hard of hearing 
as those of normal hearing. 


Since it is estimated that more than 
a million school children fail each year 
to make their grades, it is reasonable to 
infer that a considerable number of 
these may be suffering from unrecognized 
hearing defects. If proper methods are 
used to find the hard of hearing and to 
treat them medically and educationally, 
more money will be saved by preventing 
their retardation than will be used to 
discover and treat them. 


The following statement gives exam- 
ples of retardation in two groups of 
children: 


349 Hard of Hearing 136 Hard of Hear- 








Children ing Children 

Number Up to Grade 138 48 
Repeitad: 1 yaar OS ok ce 38 
BU MDs scccinnsnstivisntiaphinditiaicibinile 26 
oS One 
GN SO og eecicontenteouee 7 

5 years 9 
6 years 1 cae 
211 repeated a grade 441 88 repeated a grade 
times, at a cost of $60 172 times, costing 
each time—$26,460 this one school, 

$10,800 


In organizing and conducting classes 
for hard of hearing children any be- 
ginning is better than none at all, and 
experience has shown that once a start 
is made, advancement in methods follows 
rapidly. 

In some cities a_ specially trained 
teacher goes from school to school, giv- 
ing instruction in speech-reading in- 
dividually or to small groups of not 
more than six pupils, as a rule. The 
periods range from thirty to forty-five 
minutes each, and from ‘once to four 
times a week. This has brought fruitful 
results; the child continues with his reg- 
ular class and he and his room teacher 
are intelligently advised of his needs, 
while his parents are better satisfied 
because he has not been marked as dif- 
ferent and sent to a special school. 
Economically we find this to be sound, 
for in studies of figures we note that 
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while it costs $180 a year to educate a 
child in a special school, it cost in one 
city only $129 to educate him in this 
special class. 

In one large school it was found best 
to organize a special class with a 
speech-reading teacher in charge of in- 
struction in all studies. There was a 
mixed grade of 5B and 3A consisting of 
25 pupils. They had half an hour of 
speech-reading each day, in classes of 
twelve, all other grade subjects being 
handled as usual. The time for the 
special instruction was taken from music 
and drawing periods. 

Some school systems allow one teacher 
for each ten children needing special 
instruction of any kind. If then eight 
children are found, some of whom are 
deaf and some hard of hearing, let a 
class be organized and the one teacher 
allotted be put in charge. The class 
will undoubtedly grow and when there 
are more than ten children, the class 
can be separated and the second teacher 
may take the deaf and the other the 
hard of hearing. 

Children who have some hearing de- 
fect but have normal speech, should be 
educated in the environment of hearing 
children and not in a school for the deaf, 
where they are apt to acquire the voice 
and enunciation of the wholly deaf child. 

Teachers of Speech-Reading.—At pres- 
ent six normal courses are offered out- 
side private schools of speech-reading. 
One is a lecture course at the Boston 
Teachers’ College, one at the University 
of Rochester, one under the auspices of 
the Brooklyn Teachers’ Association, one 
at Johns Hopkins University, one under 
the Extension Division of the University 
of California, and a recently organized 
speech-reading department at Michigan 
State Normal College. 

About fifty teachers are now engaged 
in public school work for hard of hear- 
ing children in the entire country. The 
problem in the large cities seems to be 
easier of solution than in the rural dis- 
tricts, because we conclude from our 
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early experience that the cities will find 
it to be economically sound to provide 
testing equipment, pay a speech-reading 
teacher and employ an otologist. For 
the rural schools, group action will prob- 
ably be found necessary. 


European Methods.—A few years ago 
the European methods were considered 
better than ours, but such strides have 
been made in this country that we be- 
lieve that the United States now leads 
in this field. 

Foreign schools pay much attention to 
the ability and individuality of eack 
child and classes never exceed ten 
pupils. All children remain under con- 
stant medical observation and treatment, 
when this is necessary. If on examina- 
tion children are found to be but slightly 
hard of hearing, they are given a trial 
in the schools for hearing children, re- 
ceiving also thorough instruction in 
speech-reading. 

In Germany a public school for the 
hard of hearing was established in Ber- 
lin in 1902, and that city now has five 
schools and fifteen special classes. The 
large cities generally have such schools, 
with the same curriculum as in the reg- 
ular schools, with added training in 
speech-reading, articulation and cultiva- 
tion of residual hearing. The class- 
room is carefully arranged, with the light 
admitted from behind, so that it falls 
on the face of the teacher. In cities 
where there are no special schools, free 
instruction in speech is provided for all 
who need it. 

In Berlin, Dresden, Hamburg and 
Chemnitz, courses in commercial arith- 
metic, bookkeeping, typewriting, speech- 
reading, speech improvement, etc., are 
given to hard of hearing pupils who 
have been graduated from the elementary 
schools. 

Holland follows the same methods 
and there are schools for the hard of 
hearing in Amsterdam, The Hague and 
Rotterdam. They were started by a 
private association, aided by the provin- 
cial and general governments. When 
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their value was demonstrated, the munic- 
ipal authorities assumed entire control. 
The certificates of these schools have the 
same value as those of regular schools 
of like grade. 

Austria opened schools for the hard 
of hearing in 1921. In the German- 
speaking cantons of Switzerland there 
are special classes for hard of hearing 
children in the State schools at Berne, 
Basle and Zurich, as well as free classes 
in speech-reading for those who, by 
its aid, can keep up with regular school 
work. In the French-speaking cantons, 
steps are now being taken to care for 
the hard of hearing children found in 
the public schools. 

Dr. HARVEY FLETCHER, 
Chairman. 

Dr. EpmMuNp P. Fow er, 

Dr. Horace NEWHART, 

Mrs. AticeE Howe Hatton. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
THE SURVEY OF HARD OF 
HEARING CHILDREN 
By ANNE C. Norris 

Organizations to help adults who in 
middle or late life are handicapped by 
impaired hearing might have as their 


motto: “To set at liberty them that 
are bruised.” Speech-reading is the 
principal medium through which re- 


adjustment is effected, its need being one 
of many factors that enter into the case. 
Our work among children could have 
the same motto, except for the fact that 
the children do not know that they are 
“bruised,” nor, strange as it may seem, 
do many parents or teachers appreciate 
that there is connection between a dulled 
mentality and dulled hearing. When 
children are being taught they must hear 
what the teacher says to them; they 
must be attentive and hear all that she 
says. It is not enough to hear part of 
a statement or a direction. Inadequately 
understood directions and facts bring 
inadequate results. 

There can be no doubt but that the 
outstanding accomplishment since 1924 is 


the development, perfection and release 
of an electrically equipped instrument 
for testing groups of school children by 
standardized voice. Whereas school au- 
thorities have surmised that there were 
hearing defects, the finding of them was 
such a tedious and unsatisfactory matter 
that in the midst of a world of trouble 
the problem was laid aside to be handled 
at some future date. Now with this phono- 
audiometer at hand to test quickly, 
easily and accurately with spoken voice 
the hearing of all the children, in all 
the cities, results can be compared 
and studied. Tests used in previous 
years are still available, and without 
doubt under certain circumstances they 
will be used in years to come. It is 
economically sound for the large cities 
to purchase these instruments. Just how 
the smaller ones with fewer pupils to 
handle and with less money at their dis- 
posal can deal with the situation re- 
mains to be seen. Perhaps group own- 
ership will be advisable. We welcome 
suggestions and information along this 
line. One thousand children in one 
school were tested recently in less than 
three days by those not trained in such 
work; 54 hard of hearing children were 
found, nine of whom were markedly 
deaf. in both ears. This number may 
seem small in proportion to what testers 
in other localities. have found; however, 
the outstanding fact is that the principe. 
said: “Well, but we never found so 
many before; we did not know so many 
existed.” It was then pointed out to 
him that of all the grades tested, the 
largest percentage of children having 
a hearing defect was in the special class, 
17 in number. The principal remarked 
that these children were dull; that they 
did not read well; they did not write 
well; they did not do anything well. He 
was asked whether he had ever consid- 
ered that perhaps there was some relation 
between a dull mentality and dull hear- 
ing. He looked at the questioner and 
said: ‘Well, that is an idea. You had 
better patent it.” And so we are pat- 
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enting this idea. We have had specific 
examples in cases brought to our atten- 
tion by social workers and officials in 
psychopathic hospitals. Here are two 
children: A girl 14 years old has a 28% 
loss in her right ear and a 25% loss 
in her left ear. She had been in a 
special class and was five years retarded. 
Her brother is 8 years old. His right 
ear registered a 30% loss, his left ear 
33% loss, and his spéech was defective 
as a result of his defective hearing. 
The superintendent who brought these 
children to us was concerned as to what 
would happen to the boy, when his sis- 
ter, less deaf than he, was retarded five 
years. It seems astonishing that neither 
psychologists nor psychiatrists have 
linked up mental retardment with deaf- 
ness, or at least have considered it in 
the light of a possible factor; but this 
is true in the large majority of cases. 
There is a difference between the adult 
whose degree of deafness is so great 
that he at once knows that something 
is the matter, and goes out to tackle his 
problem (or else lies down and lets it 
crush him), and children who do not 
know that an ear defect exists, because 
they have heard so much that they 
thought they heard all; and parents and 
teachers are also unaware of conditions. 
Therefore it is plain that we must go 
after this danger lurking in the dark. 
_ In tabulating the facts at hand it is 
interesting to note that in 1925 our 
tables showed 36 cities in the United 
States with which we were in corre- 
spondence where work for the hard of 
hearing child had been begun, or where 
authorities were being shown that need 
for it existed. Today such a chart shows 
53 cities, and the proportion of those 
actively engaged in the work, to those 
only aware of its need, has greatly 
increased. The committee still numbers 
23, these being representatives from as 
many different cities, who have been 
active in this work since its inception. 
During the past year the chairman has 
mailed to these persons copies of the 
report read in Philadelphia in June, as 
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well as a semi-confidential statement re- 
leased in January. The effect of this 
latter has been far-reaching. Commit- 
teemen have found it valuable in present- 
ing their requests to officials. The 
chairman ~ has_ received. numerous _let- 
ters of appreciation, and the surprise ex- 
pressed in the development and unique- 
ness of the work is general. 
Committeemen and the chairman have 
had correspondence and many _inter- 
views. These have been with school and 
health officials, Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations and laymen, whose active inter- 
est is valuable in developing the work. 


Publicity has increased. Newspapers 
have been willing to report experimental — 
tests, and there have been feature 
articles, well illustrated, which have 
helped our cause. Two writers of 
syndicated health news have received 
the reports of the chairman, and articles 
which they have written as a result 
have pointed out the value of the work 
of the Federation and the Phonoaudio- 
meter. As their readers include a vast 
number of people, our message has un- 
doubtedly gone to many corners little 
suspected by us. There have been short 
magazine articles written; we hope for 
more of these another year, when the 
further results of the phonoaudiometer 
tests are available for publication. Ad- 
dresses on the problem of the hard of 
hearing child have been broadcast. 

The number of cities purchasing the 
4-A or the 3-A types of audiometers 
shows how school officials appreciate the 
value of this quick and accurate test. 
Some of the clubs for the adult hard of 
hearing have purchased them also and 
are permitting state, school and health 
authorities to use them in the study of 
deafness and in making estimates of an- 
nual surveys of hard of hearing children. 


Child welfare organizations are being 
actively drawn into the work. Our re- 
ports have been noted by their research — 
departments, and they express a desire 
to cooperate in any way they can. Parent- 
Teacher Associations have also been in- 
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formed of the need of their cooperation. 
This will undoubtedly steadily increase, 
for the Summer Round-Up of Children 
is in correspondence with us and is 
stressing the importance of ear exam- 
inations. 

We find that while many parents are 
ready to help when deafness has been 
discovered, others dre resentful. This 
can be understood but should not be en- 
couraged. Parents do not want their 
child to be deaf, but if the child 7s deaf, 
and if slight treatment will cure or pre- 
vent advancement of the trouble, surely 
they must be urged to take the neces- 
sary steps. Parents dislike special 
schools, as it marks their child as differ- 
ent. But they do not seem to object 
to special classes. We have been asked to 
write for the journal of Parent-Teacher 
Associations, and it was through their 
courtesy that a ten-minute broadcast 
was given. 

Instructors in both winter and sum- 
mer courses in Public Health are seek- 
ing information from us and are asking 
our help in conducting demonstration 
tests before their classes. The effect of 
this will be far-reaching. 

Another important contact has been 
that with the Bureau of Education at 
Washington. As has been stated by the 
Chairman of the Education Committee, 
our Commission’s report, recently com- 
pleted and submitted to the Bureau, has 
been accepted and will be printed in the 
near future. 

Happy in the increasing number of 
contacts established in this country and 
Canada, we are now able to report that 
in Switzerland and Holland we are in 
touch with active workers for the hard 
of hearing. We have had a personal 
conference with a Jugo-Slavian health 
officer, who is also a member of the 
International Health Board. 





Realizing the growth of the work, 
and desirous of being able to fulfill the 
requests coming to us for information 
as to what other cities are doing, an in- 


formal questionnaire was mailed to 53 
cities in the United States and Canada - 
the first of the month. Up to date 42 
of these have been filled in and returned. 
The questions might have been put to 
better advantage, but even as they were 
they have brought forth astonishing re- 
sults. While today these are perhaps a 
little unsatisfactory, we feel that a few 
years from now the comparisons will be 
most satisfactory, in that they will show 
the marked progress in the work. There 
are many discrepancies, but in spite of 
them the returns are worthy of consid- 
erable study. The very excellent work 
done in some cities is carefully tabulated, 
while our informers in others fail to 
record the wonderful strides that we 
know have been made. One informant 
has worked not only for his own city 
but three others in his state, and by tact- 
ful correspondence has succeeded in 
arousing the interest of school officials 
to such an extent that we may look for 
tangible results in the very near future. 
The figures given (and many have been 
omitted) show that 1407 hard of hear- 
ing children are being given speech- 
reading instruction out of the 129,557 
tested. One of the most noticeable facts 
is that when educational and health 
authorities examine the figures obtained 
in another city and view an experimental 
test with the phonoaudiometer, they are 
most interested and frequently make ap- 
plication for not only one instrument 
but for more. In one of our largest 
cities, six have been applied for. 

Health officials have appealed to us 
to arrange for experimental tests, and 
through the courtesy of the Bell 
Telephone Laboratories, and the Gray- 
bar Electric Company, these have been 
made possible and have had marked 
effect on the success of our presentation 
of this subject. A demonstration at the 
close of a lecture by our club workers 
adds interest to the subject. 

Most cordial relations exist between 
certain of our workers and school and 
health authorities. We cannot commend 
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too highly the gentle, almost humble way 
in which some of them have approached 
those to whom they would bring their 
message. It does no good to push, to 
irritate or to criticize. One must be 
open-minded and put himself in the 
position of the already extremely busy 
school and health authorities. If we 
feel we have something worthy of their 
attention let us inform them and then 
patiently await their time and pleasure. 
If we let them know that we have facts 
at hand which will be helpful to them in 
their work they cannot fail in the end 
to use them. We have every confidence 
that when they do seek the facts and 
realize the astonishing conditions, they 
will grasp eagerly for all we have to 
give them. Let us study earnestly that 
we may be well prepared. 


It was in 1921 that a school principal 
thus commented on the conditions in a 
large city: “Pupils retarded by deafness 
in grades below the seventh should at- 
tend a school for the deaf. /f there were 
enough such pupils to arrange for them 
to be in properly graded classes con- 
taining only the hard of hearing, that 
would, of course, be much better, but 
so far we do not find enough to fill 
such classes. Pupils below the seventh 
grade who hear imperfectly have missed 
so much of their early instruction that 
speech-reading alone will not enable them 
to keep up their studies.” Today, six 
years later, in this same city, with only 
a very superficial test with the new in- 
strument, so many children have been 
found that a special teacher for hard of 
hearing children goes from school to 
school, almost one hundred children are 
being given instruction in lip-reading, 
and an examining otologist has been 
appointed. 

In many localities the day schools for 
the deaf have worked earnestly to help 
us in our problem of the hard of hear- 
ing child along with their work for the 
deaf child. We do not minimize their 
efforts, nor do we want the hard of 
hearing children removed from these 
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schools, if there is not a special teacher 
ready to take care of them. However, 
a school for the deaf is not the place to 
educate a child with dulled hearing. The 
deaf child is “bound,” one might say. 
You give him something (i. e. speech- 
reading) and break the bonds which hold 
him. The acquiring of speech-reading 
is a most wonderful art. To quote from 
the report of a principal of a school for 
the deaf: “Language is the great stumb- 
ling block for the deaf child. His 
language must be slowly and carefully 
acquired. He gets nothing subcon- 
sciously as the hearing child does. He 
must be taught every word he uses and 
he must memorize everything.” Why 
then waste the time of the hard of hear- 
ing child who HAS subconsciously 
learned speech because he heard enough 
for that, by placing him in a school for 
the deaf? Since we learn speech by 
imitation, children who are perfecting 
their speech in their school work should 
be brought up in an environment of as 
nearly perfect speech as possible. The 
little deaf children are apt to use signs 
to a certain degree as they eagerly play 
together; but the hard of hearing child 
who, like all children, easily imitates, 
must not indulge in this method of 
communication with his playmates. The 
expression of an idea is a most im- 
portant matter, and, as the expression 
of such through speech, and through 
signs, (or a combination of signs and 
speech), is a very different matter, it 
again proves the need of having a hard 
of hearing child educated with children 
who hear. To quote again from the 
report of a principal of a School for 
the Deaf: ‘We must meet this difficulty 
by having teachers go to the regular 
schools to give these lessons at such 
times and in such a way as to meet the 
wishes of the principal of that school. 
This is one of the problems before me.” 


Future needs seem to centre about 
adequate hearing tests annually of all 
children in the elementary, and perhaps 
the Junior High Schools. And by ade- 
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quate we mean the human voice “be- 
cause the human voice is our chief 
medium of communication with the 
world,” as a superintendent of schools 
writes. Also the necessity of acquaint- 
ing Normal Schools of the fact that in 
the very near future we shall probably 
suffer from lack of adequately trained 
teachers of speech-reading. It thus be- 
comes their responsibility to offer proper 
courses to meet this need. Adequate 
salaries are necessary if we are to at- 
tract the right type of teacher. 

In future it might be well to omit the 
word survey from the name of this com- 
mittee, and as the Federation is not in 
a position to pay traveling expenses, to 
have a strong,. localized committee compe- 
tent to weigh the many facts coming to 
it and to make official recommendations 
pertaining thereto. Those who have 
helped in the past could continue to 
serve in the capacity of correspondents. 


Just as there is an institution func- 
tioning today endeavoring to extend the 
lives of people by periodic, thorough 
physical examinations, so we are attempt- 
ing to prevent entirely, or limit the de- 
gree of deafness in later life, by hunt- 
ing for unsuspected cases. 


REPORT OF THE TEACHERS’ 
COMMITTEE 


By Ortve A. WuiLpIn, Chairman 


It was thought to be more practical to 
divide the activities of the Teachers’ 
Committee into three parts this year in 
order to better find out the problems 
which are common to all teachers. The 
committee, therefore, was composed of 
Section I—Public School Teaching of 
Hard of Hearing Children, which also 
included the training of teachers for 
children, with Mrs. Roy H. Burger of 
San Francisco (formerly Miss Pauline 
Smith of Lawson, Mo.) acting as head; 
Section I]—Adult Teaching in Public 
and Private Schools with Mrs. Theodore 
Poindexter of San Francisco, Calif., in 
charge, and Section I1I—the Teachers’ 


Council, planned by Miss Mildred Ken- 
nedy of Boston, Mass. 

These three people working with their 
committees have done such efficient and 
valuable work that I have appended their 
reports as they sent them_to me. I am 
sure that you will find them interesting 
as well as helpful. 

The Teachers’ Committee does not 
feel that it has accomplished all that it 
had hoped to do this year, but it is look- 
ing forward to doing some real con- 
structive work next year now that the 
preliminary gathering of statistics is over. 


SECTION I. PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACH- 
ING OF HARD OF HEARING 
CHILDREN 

The goal which the committee on 
Public School Teaching of Hard of 
Hearing Children set for the year 1926- 
1927 was the gathering of statistics con- 
cerning the work being done throughout 
the country, the conditions under which 
it is being done, the sentiment of teach- 
ers as to the problems which are of most 
importance in this work and the accu- 
mulation of suggestions which may be of 
help in further extending the work for 
the children in the public schools. 

The best way to accomplish these 
many objectives and to reach the great- 
est number of teachers was by sending 
out condensed questionnaires to the teach- 
ers listed with the Volta Bureau and the 
Federation as teachers of hard of hearing 
children. There were about sixty names 
on their lists to whom the questionnaires 
were sent. But it was found that many 
of these teachers had classes for deaf 
children in the public schools and not 
classes for hard of hearing children. 
Many of the teachers showed an indif- 
ference in answering the questionnaires, 
but on the whole I believe we obtained 
a very fair idea of the work which is 
being done. We received twenty-one 
answers, not including those of teachers 
engaged in the Training of Teachers. A 
report of their replies will follow the 
report of active teachers. 

The questionnaire read as follows, and 
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the accompanying conclusions were 
reached after careful study of all re- 
plies : 


QUESTIONNAIRE 

1. How much of the school day is 
spent in actual teaching? Hours—Min- 
utes 

The average time for all teachers is 
4 hours 40 minutes per teaching day. 

2. How much of the school day is 
spent in going from one speech-reading 
center to another? Hours—Minutes— 

Average time, 10 minutes per teacher. 
10 to 19 teachers use none of school 
time. Longest time used by any teacher 
one hour. 

3. Have you a plan in mind (or in 
use) whereby the traveling from one 
school to another may be done outside 
of school hours? If so, are any of the 
following times used? Please check. 
Before school—During school recess— 
At lunch time—having children come 
from surrounding schools to you at cen- 
ter so that your whole time is given to 
teaching—Any other not mentioned 
above 

Practically all free time is used by 
teachers. Only 6 teachers have children 
come to centers to meet them. 

4. How many children are taught 
in all? 

Total number of children being taught, 
1,020. Largest number in one city, 
10. Average number, 47 plus. 

5. How many children are taught in 
each center? 

Number varies in different cities. Least 
2. Most 35. Average 10. 

6. How many children are being 
taught subjects in addition to speech- 
reading ? 

There seemed to be a general misun- 
derstanding of this question. Four teach- 
ers have children for all subjects, others 
receive regular work in school room with 
additional help, for subjects in which 
they are failing, from the Opportunity 
Teacher. 

%. Please 








check subjects being 
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taught—Speech—Language—Social Stud- 
ies—Arithmetic—Spelling— 

Children have advantage of speech 
training in 12 schools, but under regu- 
lar teacher of speech. For the most part 
the sentiment seems to be that the duty 
of the speech-reading teacher is to teach 
children to be skillful lip-readers and not 
to help them assimilate knowledge or- 
dinarily supplied by regular teacher. 

8. Do you find time to coach chil- 
dren in subjects in which they are fail- 
ing in addition to giving them speech- 
reading ? 

Only one teacher says she has time to 
do this—3 say they do a little—remain- 
ing teachers do none of it. 

9. What is the length of speech- 
reading period per child? 

Average time 30 minutes for grade 
school; 45 minutes for High School. 
Time ranges from 15 minutes to one 
hour. 

10. What is the usual 
course per child? 

No agreement—many classes have been 
started too short a time to tell—School 
year most probable answer, or semester. 

11. Are you able to grade your pu- 
pils fairly well? 

11 are able to grade pupils—4 are 
unable to grade them but 3 of the 
latter are teachers of all-time classes for 
very hard of hearing children. 

12. What is the average number in 
class ? 

5 the average number for all cities. 

13. Is any of your school time given 
over to personal service in getting medi- 
cal examinations or treatments for each 
child?—Home visiting? 

? gave some of their school time 
to getting medical attention for children. 
10 gave none of their school time. 10 
gave school time to home visiting—? 
did not. 

14. Is the medical problem handled 
by the school nurses? Home visiting? 

Nurses handle problem in most in- 
stances. A few of the teachers seem to 
feel they are not doing it adequately. 


length of 
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15. How much time outside school 
hours are you accustomed to spend in 
taking your pupils to clinics for medical 
examinations (approximately ) ?— 

One teacher gives over Tuesday morn- 
ings, another says two hours a week, for 
the most part teachers do none and seem 
to feel it is the nurses’ duty. 

16. How much school time is spent 
in office records and correspondence? 

Very little. Outside school hours not 
counted and most are unable to estimate. 
Average not more than one hour a week. 

17. Do you feel you have time 


to keep accurate and worthwhile records ?, 


Only one teacher feels she has not 
time to keep records, but all feel that 
little time is left for recreation. 

18. Do you feel you should have an 
office assistant ? 

For the most part teachers feel no 
need for an office assistant. 

19. Do you need more assistance in 
teaching ? 

14 either gave no answer or 
feel they need no assistance; 7 feel more 
teachers are needed. 

20. Would you be in favor of a 
central registry where unassigned teach- 
ers might secure help in obtaining ap- 
pointments ? 

All but one teacher would be in favor 
of a central registry. 

21. Would you like to have a central 
bureau which would furnish material in 
speech-reading for teachers of children? 

All but one teacher are in favor of a 
bureau for material. 

22. Do you feel that the courses of 
study all over the country are so uni- 
form as to make No. 21 possible? 

14 either do not know or feel 
work is not uniform enough to make 
No. 21 possible. Others feel it could be 
done. 

23. Have you the active backing of 
the School Department? 

14 are sure of the School Board’s 
backing. 5 to a limited degree. 

24. Is your school department ready 
and willing to try out new ideas? 


11 school boards are willing to 
try out new ideas within reason, 5 either 
do not answer or find their school boards 
unwilling to inaugurate new ideas. 

25. What method was used in de- 
termining who should be placed in the 
lip-reading classes ? Please Check: 
Whisper test hy teacher—Audiometer— 
Clinical examination—Any other not 
mentioned— 

Eight use audiometer. All used whis- 
per test—not always satisfactory. Most 
teachers rely upon advice of regular 
teacher and school physician. 





After we had gained a fair idea of 
the situation throughout the country, it 
was the committee’s idea that the great- 
est problems which confront the teachers 
should be presented for discussion and 
methods of solution, to the committee 
members. Because of the lack of time, 
only the first of our objectives has been 
attained. But we have drawn the fol- 
lowing conclusions from the answers 
to the questionnaires, and believe they 
will be a basis for the work which the 
Teachers’ Committee will do during the 
year 1927-1928. 

We present the following problems for 
thought and suggestion. 

1. Lip-reading centers vs. a teacher 
going from school to school with the 
ultimate aim of a teacher in every school 
building. 

2. The ideal sized class. 

3. The deafened teacher vs. the hear- 
ing teacher of speech-reading. 

4. The Central Registry. 

5. Bureau for Distribution of Mate- 
rial. 

6. Securing interest and cooperation 
of School Board; Department of Health. 

?. The line of demarcation between 
the all-day class for deafened children 
and the part-time class. 

1. How selected. 

2. Methods used (normal child 
or deaf child.) 

3. Effort to return 
grade. 


to normal 
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8. Should the teacher give over any 
of her time or school time to house 
visiting and taking children to clinic? 

The questionnaire sent to those train- 
ing teachers for teaching hard of hearing 
children was very brief and was meant 
only to get an idea of the qualifications 
considered necessary for a_ successful 
teacher, the requirements. for a certifi- 
cate to teach, salary for teachers and 
general working conditions. I believe it 
is not necessary to go into detail as to 
the contents of the replies but will give 
you the main points brought out by 
them. 

Question No. 1 dealt with the training 
necessary for teachers. All training 
teachers agree for the most part upon 
this, considering necessary at least edu- 
cation equivalent to two years of college 
or normal school education with addi- 
tional training in the methods of teach- 
ing speech-reading, some knowledge of 
speech work and psychology of the 
deafened child. 

Question No. 2 dealt with the curric- 
ulum for student teachers. There has 
as yet been no standard set, though the 
essentials of the courses are the same. 

Question No. 3 dealt with the quali- 
fications necessary for a successful teach- 
er. All agree that the teacher must have 
a love for the work, the proper training, 
and many feel the deafened teacher is 
not as successful as the hearing teacher, 
especially with children below the fifth 
grade. 

Question 4—Would you be in favor of 
a Central Registry and Bureau? 

All are in favor of this, but some 
qualify their answers. 

Question 5—What is the greatest prob- 
lem confronting teachers? 

Gaining cooperation of parents, chil- 
jren, and school boards. Grouping chil- 
jren. Securing enough properly trained 
ceachers. 

Question 6—What salary should teach- 
ers receive? 

Most seem to feel that salaries should 
be based upon the schedule as applied 
to regular teachers, or rather as applied 
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to teachers in the department of Special 
Education which is usually $100.00 per 
year higher than the regular teacher re- 
ceives. 

The main points brought out in the 
Training Teachers’ questionnaires seem 
to me to be: 

1. The Central Registry. Where es- 
tablished? Qualifications for applicants. 

2. Education of the public. 

3. Standardization of the course of 
study. 


From the foregoing reports, you have, 
I trust, been able to gather something of 
the conditions throughout the country. 
And also, I hope a discussion of the im- 
portant problems will bring forth meth- 
ods of solution. 

Respectfully submitted, 
PAULINE SMITH BurRGER. 


Section 2. Adult Teaching 


The following réport is the result of 
information gained from forty-two out 
of fifty questionnaires sent out during 
1927, to lip-reading teachers of the adult 
deafened in public schools, in order to 
acquire some definite statistics on the 
work being accomplished along these 
lines. 


QUESTIONNAIRE 


1.—Is speech-reading provided for in 
the night schools of your city? 

A. Yes, 39 schools. No, 3 schools. In 
Springfield, Massachussets, evening 
classes in lip-reading are under the 
Division of the University Extension 
Department of Education, the classes 
being held in one of the city school 
buildings. In Omaha, Nebraska, lip- 
reading classes are held in the Y. W. 
C. A. building with tuition at low rates. 
In Jersey City, N. J., extension classes 
are held at the League. 

2.—Are afternoon classes 
held? 

A. In 12 schools. 

3.—When did the first class start? 

A. Eleven classes prior to 1920. First 
classes were started in Chicago in 1910, 
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1912, and 1913. In New York in 
1914. 

4—What is the enrollment at present 
for night schools? 

A. Total 1294. 
What is the enrollment for afternoon 
schools ? 

A. Total 300. 

5.—How many classes are held at night 
schools ? 

A. Total 76. 
How many classes are held at after- 
noon schools ? 

A. Total 15. 

6.—How many teachers are employed 
in night schools? 

A. Total 74. 
How many teachers are employed in 
afternoon schools? 

A. Total 9. 


7—Are the classes graded? (begin- 
ners, intermediate, advanced ) 
A. Beginners, total 40. Intermediate, 


total 17. Advanced, total 20. 

(In 4 schools, classes are not graded) 
8—How often each week are classes 

held in night schools ? 

A. Two evenings weekly in 26 schools. 
Three evenings in 7 schools. Four 
evenings in 3 schools. Five evenings 
in 1 school. (Last refers to Los An- 
geles. ) 

How often each week are classes held 
in the afternoon schools? 

A. In one school 2 afternoon classes 
monthly. In three schools 1 class 
weekly. In six schools 2. classes 
weekly. In two schools 3 classes week- 
ly. In one school 5 classes weekly. 
(Last refers to Los Angeles). 

9 —How long are the periods? 

A. In one school 40 minutes. In one 
school 1% hours. In six schools 1% 
hours. In thirty-three schools 2 hours. 
In one school 2% hours. 

10—Are the classes located in easily 
accessible schools ? 

A. Yes, 39 schools. 
answer, 2 schools. 

11.—Are all the classes held in the same 
school ? 


No, 1 school. No 


A. Yes, 30 schools. 


No, 10 schools. No 
answer, 2 schools. 


12.—Did the school authorities make 


special lighting provision in the room 
where your classes are held? 


A. In 7% schools special lighting. 


In 8 schools lighting already excellent. 
In 17 schools lighting good. 

In 1 school teachers supply lights when 
necessary. 

In 1 school lighting only fair. 

In 1 New York school, lights are 
supplied by the New York League. 


Did the school authorities supply other 
physical aids? 


A. In 1 school first floor room to 


accommodate cripples and old people. 

In 1 school seats were arranged in 

semi-circles. 

In 1 school painted glass panes to 

avoid glare and reflection. 
13.—How are your classes advertised? 

By the school, teachers or pupils? 


A. By the school 22. By the teachers 


23. By the pupils 30. 
Additional information. 


By daily newspapers 10. By Board 
of Education 7. By Leagues for the 
Deafened 4. By school papers 2. Also 
by literature handed out by pupils 
among the deafened organizations and 
by letters and phone calls by teachers. 

14.—Does the personnel of the member- 
ship of the classes change radically 
from year to year? That is, is the 
percentage of new members large 
every fall? 

A. About 45% of the members are new 
every fall. 

15—Do former members of classes 
come year after year? 

A. Some return for practice classes 
only. Some return for 2 years only. 
Majority keep up the work from 3 
to six years. 

16.—If you have no objection will you 
kindly tell the scale of salaries for 
teachers of night school and afternoon 
school in speech-reading ? 
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Schools Hours Ist year 2nd year 3rd year Maximum Comment 
1 1 $1.40 $1.50 
1 1 1.50 ” 
4 1 1.50 2.00 
3 1 1.50 1.75 2.00 
3 1 1.50 1.75 2.00 
3 1 1.75 2.00 2.25 length of service 
8 1 2.00 ’ 
1 1 2.00 . 
1 1 2.20 
3 1 2.25 
1 1 2.25 “ we 2.75 
1 1 2.40 2.70 
1 1 2.50 
Assistant 1 Bi 
1% 2.50 
1 2.75 Haddonfield, New Jersey 
1 1 2.75 regular 
1 1 1.75 probationary New York 
1 1 2.75 $11 per week Philadelphia 
2 1 3.00 Newark & Belleville, N. J. 
1 1 3.33 Pittsburgh 
1 1 4.10 Syracuse, N. Y. 
Two teachers preferred not to answer. 


The answers to this questionnaire 
showed us that the most important 
thing to be accomplished was the estab- 
lishment of afternoon and evening class- 
es for adults in speech-reading in cities 
where they do not now exist. Lack of 
time prevented definite action in pushing 
this movement, but the committee re- 
spectfully suggests that it be made the 
problem of Section II of the Teachers’ 
Committee for next year. 

Respectfully submitted, 
ELIzABETH R. POINDEXTER 


Section 3. ‘Teachers’ Council 


Upon my appointment as chairman a 
committee was formed consisting of 

Miss Marie Pless, New York. 

Miss Gertrude Torrey, Chicago. 

Miss Anna L. Staples, Boston. 

Miss Cora E. Kinzie, Philadelphia. 

Miss Lucy Ella Case, Los Angeles. 

Because of the extended trip I was an- 
ticipating to the Pacific Coast, the par- 
ticular task allotted to me was “to secure 
consensus of opinion of teachers as to 
the advisability of the Council at the 
Federation Conferences.” 

My position as chairman of this com- 
mittee was accepted very reluctantly, for 
I knew in view of the kind of winter I 
was planning that conditions could not 


be conducive to the quality of work ex- 
pected of me. 

Miss Spofford jokingly called me “the 
traveling salesman of the Federation.” 
This title better suits my actual accom- 
plishments. 

Leaving Boston in late November we 
journeyed to the Pacific Coast by way 
of Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Washing- 
ton, D. C., Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Tennessee, Ala~ 
bama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas 
(Houston and San Antonio) New Mexi- 
co, Arizona and California, returning to 
Phoenix, Arizona, in time to aid Miss 
Pinkerton during National Hearing 
Week. 

In each city where there were teachers 
of speech-reading for the adult or the 
hard of hearing child, I made effort to 
meet them and to present the question- 
naire approved by Miss Whildin and 
Miss Spofford before my departure from 
the East. 

Where organization work was estab- 
lished I was privileged to speak one or 
more times to the members, both senior 
and junior groups; and in places where 
there was no organization work but class- 
es were held, I endeavored to awaken 
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interest and enthusiasm in organization 
activities. If conditions permitted and 
the class groups wished it I helped or- 
ganize then and there. 


Among the interesting privileges that 
I enjoyed’ may be mentioned that of 
speaking on a Sunday morning in a 
Jewish Synagogue in Charleston. This 
request came after an evening meeting 
where I had spoken in behalf of the 
hard of hearing child, stating that this 
particular problem is one of the great 
purposes behind our Federation work. I 
was asked to make this my subject, in 
the synagogue. Twice I broadcast talks 
on the general scope of the work, once in 
Los Angeles and again in Phoenix, Ariz- 
ona, during National Hearing Week. I 
addressed a group of students in a school 
of medicine at Stanford University, and 
after my talk many questions were asked 
and a degree of interest in the subject 
expressed; I also talked at a luncheon 
of the members of the Kiwanis Club 
and at the meetings of business and 
professional women’s clubs. 


With much regret I found that time 
and distance prevented my contact with 
teachers and groups in the central part 
of the country. The beauties of Cali- 
fornia at the Spring season, preceded 
by the heavy rains in February that de- 
layed our carrying out of plans, made us 
linger in the state longer than we an- 
ticipated. Our delay in leaving, how- 
ever, gave us a visit to Friendship Cot- 
tage in late April, a pleasure we could 
not have enjoyed at an earlier date be- 
cause of the unusually heavy rains. | 


From Phoenix, Arizona, in the second 
week of May we went into the wilder- 
ness to see some of the prehistoric ruins 
and Indian life on the Great Reserva- 
tion. A disabled automobile, coupled 
with a serious and severe sand storm, 
left us marooned in the heart of the 
Navajo Reservation, and we were barely 
able to reach Chautauqua by June 27th. 

A brief stay in Colorado brought an 


opportunity to attend a luncheon in the 
home of Mrs. Wm. L. Thomas. This 
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was a special occasion planned by the 
members of the Denver League. Miss 
Case of California and I were the hon- 
ored guests of the occasion, and gave 
short addresses. 

The results of my visits to the sev- 
eral centers are better known in Wash- 
ington than to me. I do feel, however, 
that I made the Federation a living, vital, 
friendly entity to many persons to whom 
it has been little more than a name. A 
report of my work with tentative sug- 
gestions for our Council program was 
mailed in March to Miss Whildin and 
the members of my committee, copies 
being sent to Miss Spofford and Miss 
Wright. 

The teachers as a body have expressed 
much interest and approval of the Coun- 
cil’s being a part of our Federation 
Conference proceedings, and many of 
them will look to the future develop- 
ments of the Council with cooperative 
and constructive solicitation and interest. 

The experience embodied in this trip 
has been of tremendous interest and 
pleasure. Everywhere the teachers and 
groups have been cordial and wonderful- 
ly responsive to my suggestions and 
enthusiasm. I heartily and_ sincerely 
thank my Federation friends for per- 
mitting me to journey in an official ca- 
pacity, thus giving me an opportunity to 
“speak as one having authority” on a 
subject that is of as vital and stupendous 
interest to me as is the work of the 
Federation. 

Respectfully submitted, 
MitprepD KENNEDY. 


REPORT OF EMPLOYMENT 
COMMITTEE 


By ANN LEHMAN, Chairman 


To the Board of Managers 
of the Federation:* 

Having served as a member of the 
Employment Committee for some time 
prior to accepting its leadership, your 
chairman appreciated certain facts re- 
garding the employment program of the 
Federation when she undertook the post. 
To an extent, these facts belie the full 
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import of the name, Employment Com- 
mittee. 

This committee is composed of your 
chairman and two other members— Miss 
Elka Saul, of New York, and Mr. 
Louis Levistein, of Denver. Were 
its calls for service from these centers 
only, we would be able to serve our ap- 
plicants to a much fuller extent, but 
requests come from all parts of the coun- 
try, some so remote that it is impossible 
to serve these applicants as they should 
be served. 

The most serious handicap to our 
employment program is the inability of 
the conamittee to actually place its ap- 
plicants in jobs. The reason for this is, 
that personal interviews with applicants 
are impossible and that the time and 
personnel necessary to acquaint our- 
selves with the precise industrial con- 
ditions of the applicant’s locality is 
lacking. ° Unwilling, however, to accept 
this limitation unless verified by the 
experience of other national organiza- 
tions, your chairman consulted others 
in the field. It was the consensus of 
opinion that actual placement of appli- 
cants by a committee constituted like 
ours was impossible because of the wide 
range of applicants and their localities. 
Placement service could be partially en- 
gaged in by having qualified persons in 
various centers interview the applicant 
personally and send the necessary infor- 
mation to the central committee. How- 
ever, if local organizations existed in 
these places, their employment secretaries 
would care for the applicants as a local 
problem. 

The service of the committee to in- 
dividuals is reduced to vocational advise- 
ment, generally given by mail. The value 
of this counsel was questioned, for many 
persons requesting advice were never 
heard from again after it was given. To 
determine to what extent this was worth- 
while, letters were sent to each person 
with whom the committee had had corre- 
spondence in the past. Many replies were 
received, which startlingly indicated how 
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helpful the committee’s suggestions had 
proved. In rendering this service, the 
committee is inclined to lay broad plans 
for the complete rehabilitation of the ap- 
plicant rather than to advise him specifi- 
cally to follow a certain vocation. This 
often takes much time. For example, a 
young woman written to in the spring 
of 1926, reports in June, 1927, that she 
has completed the course suggested and 
has secured employment. 


With these facts recognized, it fol- 
lows that this confinement of service to 
the individual actually limits the char- 
acter of those who apply for aid. The 
illiterate and uneducated, capable of do- 
ing manual labor or unskilled labor, find 
little of value in the service rendered. 
Only a local employment bureau can 
help them. 


Probably the most. heartening work 
undertaken by the committee is that of 
advising local organizations to solve their 
employment problems. Several local or- 
ganizations have been in correspondence 
with the committee and the Louisville 
League, a new organization, has appoint- 
ed a special employment committee. 

Believing that the factors governing 
the employment of the deafened are 
local problems, the committee urges all 
organizations to add this activity if they 
have not already done so. You may be- 
lieve that your members do not need 
it, but organizations for the deaiened 
should exist for service to the entire 
community and not to members only. 
If a centralized handicapped bureau ex- 
ists in your town, see that those in 
charge are familiar with the rehabilita- 
tive opportunities that you offer, and 
that the deafened who apply receive the 
proper attention. Your employment sec- 
retaries should be properly trained for 
rehabilitative service to the deafened. 
This training can be secured at the New 
York League. 

The Employment Committee has acted 
as a clearing house for applicants, espe- 
cially in the metropolitan district, where 
applicants living and working in one. 
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city can apply to the bureau in a neigh- 
boring center. Persons are frequently 
encountered who, living far from deaf- 
ened organizations, desire to move to a 
locality where the activities of such an 
organization can be participated in. In 
order to avoid having these persons be- 
come public charges, local organizations 
should be prepared to give them full in- 
formation regarding the necessary funds 
they should possess and the probable 
chances of finding employment. 

As the local organizations take up em- 
ployment problems, the Federation Em- 
ployment Committee will have fewer ap- 
plicants, and will devote itself largely 
to propaganda and education on behalf 
of the deafened worker. Our plea will 


_ not be based on those deafened geniuses 


who have succeeded, but rather on the 
rank and file who, with slight adjust- 
ments on their part, and understanding 
from their fellow-workers, have found 
their work and their happiness in it. 


REPORT OF FINANCE COM- 
MITTEE 
By WaLtTeR O. SMitH, Chairman 


The finance committee reports a con- 
tinuance of the policy adopted three 
years ago. Through the funds received 
from individual memberships solicited 
through the organization of the member- 
ship committee and special contributions 
of members the needs of the Federation 
have been met. With only one exception 
our original contributors of - large 
amounts are still on the list of givers 
and many new subscribers of lesser 
amounts have been added. A gratifying 
increase comes from our good friend Mr. 
Childs. It will be remembered that last 
year he made an advance payment of 
$800 covering the four years still to come 
on his $200 subscription. He has now told 
us that for the next five years he expects 
to give us $500 a year. He begins the 
payments this year. 

It is a matter for congratulation that 
the growing needs of the Federation have 
been taken care of but the committee 


would like to reiterate its statement of a 
year ago. Our present plan of member- 
ship is manifestly unfair. It is also un- 
economic and cumbersome. As the Fed- 
eration grows it will become even more 
unwieldy. A simplified plan along the 
line suggested a year ago should be 
adopted. (See pages 550-553). 


REPORT OF FEDERATION MEM- 
BERSHIP COMMITTEE 
By GERTRUDE Torrey, Chairman 


During the past year the Federation 
Membership work has been directed by 
nine Zone Chairmen: 

New England Zone, Mrs. W. W. 
Harrington, Chairman. 

Eastern Zone, Miss Pauline Ralli, 
Chairman. 

Southern Atlantic Zone, Miss Betty 
Wright, Chairman. 

Southern Zone, Mrs. F. J. Block, 
Chairman. 

Central Zone, Miss Lucy McCaugh- 
rin, Chairman. 

Rocky Mountain Zone, Mrs. Mathil- 
da Smith, Chairman. 

Pacific Zone, Miss Theodore Poin- 
dexter, Chairman. 

Canadian Zone, Miss Margaret Wor- 
cester, Chairman. 

In October, all organizations were 
asked to form membership committees. 
Twenty-five organizations complied. A 
special drive for membership was begun 
the 5th of April and membership reports 
were sent out every two weeks during 
the drive. The final report will be sent 
after the Treasurer’s Trophy has been 
awarded at the Conference. 

The direct membership June 12, 1926 
was 1,347; June 1, 1927 the membership 
was 1,253, a loss of 94 members. Since 
the close of the drive 43 members have 
been received, making a present total of 
1,296 members. 

Eight new organizations have been 
established: The Charleston League, the 
Phoenix Club, the Pomona Club, the 
Portland (Oregon) Club, the Seattle 
(Washington) Club, the Winnipeg 
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(Canada) Club. Two organizations have 
become constituent bodies of the organi- 
zation, the Baltimore League and the 
Erie League. The San Diego League has 
applied for membership. We have 31 
constituent bodies and 24 affiliated bodies, 
making a total of 55 organizations 
working for the hard of hearing. 


REPORT OF THE PUBLICATION 
COMMITTEE 


Dr. Hays, the Chairman of the Pub- 
lication Committee, was unable to be 
present. The report of this Committee, 
briefly summarized as _ follows, was 
placed on file. 


The achievements classified under the 
Publication Committee consist of the 
publication of the Proceedings of the 
Seventh Annual Meeting, held in Phila- 
delphia, June, 1926; reprints made from 
papers delivered at the above confer- 
ence by Dr. Horace Newhart, Miss 
Imogen B. Palen, Dr. Arthur J. Cramp, 
Mr. Arthur Dunham, and the address of 
welcome by Dr. George Coates. Reprints 
were made from the Vo_ta Review and 
former proceedings of the following 
papers : 


A Layman’s Mistakes, Dr. Harold Hays. 
The Deafened Child Problem, Estelle E. 
Samuelson. 


Aims, Achievements, and Hopes of the 
Rochester Deafness Prevention Clinic, Dr. 
Bock. 


The Hard of Hearing Child in the Rochester 
Public Schools, Alice Howe. 


The News Letter of the May Voita REvIEW 
(sent to all members). 


The news about the Sesquicentennial Exhibit 
award. 


A folder prepared by Mr. Ferrall, 
Chairman of Publicity, was sent to the 
Publication Committee for approval. 


The Publication Committee recom- 
mends that, as the publication of litera- 
ture is costly but necessary, a certain 
appropriation be set aside in the budget 
for this purpose. 


-been given me. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
PUBLICITY 


By Joun A. FERRALL, Chairman 


Friends, Romans, countrymen, lend 
me your ears; I shall need them! I come 
to praise publicity; not to bury it. The 
results that have been achieved during 
the past year by my associates, often 
without my aid and occasionally with- 
out my knowledge, have been truly phe- 


nomenal. I actually feel that instead of 


discussing the publicity work I should 
devote the limited time at my disposal 
to a public expression of thanks for the 
generous and unselfish support that has 
It would require an 
entire day, however, to tell you of all 
the assistance I have been given; and 
it would not be fair to single out a few 
individual cases. 

I will make an exception to this, how- 
ever, to mention two instances. The 
first concerns “National Hearing Week.” 
I believe this idea as carried out was 
the most effective publicity work of the 
year, though I had nothing to do with it. 
The idea was suggested by our friend 
Scott of St. Louis, and the Federation’s 
activities were handled by Miss Wright 
and Miss Sargent. I hope all of you will 


take the opportunity of examining the 


Federation’s scrapbook at the hotel. in 
order that you may see what astonish- 
ing results were secured as an outcome 
of the enthusiastic reception and hand- 
ling of this idea by the various league 
workers. 

The second exception will be a men- 
tion of the Volta Bureau. Without its 
aid I should have been completely lost. 
Not only did it offer the pages of the 
Votta Review freely, so that I had an 
article dealing with the Federation and 
its work in practically every issue during 


the year, but the Bureau also supplied: 


without cost reprints of certain of these 
articles that I desired for enclosing with 
correspondence. Most of you will recall, 
too, that about a year ago the Volta 
Bureau offered prizes for papers on the 
problems of the deafened child. At least 
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four of the essays secured have been 
published in educational and welfare 
magazines through the efforts of the 
Volta Bureau, and have made excellent 
publicity for the work in behalf of the 
deafened child. 

A source of personal regret to me is 
the fact that I felt compelled to suspend 
one line of work that had been rather 
definitely planned by my predecessors— 
the syndicating of material to leading 


newspapers. It was proposed that a 
series of essays describing different 


phases of the work of the Federation be 
prepared, mimeogaphed and distributed 
at regular intervals to one newspaper in 
each of the larger cities. I found, 
however, aside from the difficulty of se- 
curing some one who could prepare the 
sort of essays that would be acceptable 
to newspapers, that the work of making 
mimeographed copies and mailing them 
would be too much to impose on the al- 
ready overburdened headquarters person- 
nel of the Federation. I decided, then, to 
substitute, temporarily, for this plan the 
printing of “sample” essays each month 
in the VoLTA REVIEW with the sugges- 
tion that the publicity workers of the 
various clubs and leagues adapt these es- 
says to their own needs, add their own 
publicity, and try to get them printed in 
their local newspapers. I felt that there 
would be a better chance to get these 
published if they were taken to the 
newspapers in this way than if mailed 
by the Federation from Washington. 


The idea may have been all right, but 
the essays evidently were not. I feel free 
in making this criticism, since I wrote 
all of them! They proved unacceptable 
to the newspapers and only on rare oc- 
casions were they printed in any but 
extremely condensed form. I believe 
that a Warren, Pennsylvania, teacher 
hit upon a main weakness when she 
called attention to the fact that the 
local publicity should come first, not be 
added at the close, since readers would 
naturally be attracted to something of 
a local nature; and the editors, of course, 


would be more likely to print such items. 
Unfortunately, this suggestion came too 
late to save me as my essays had already 
gone down for the third time, but I 
pass it along to my predecessors as a 
very constructive criticism. The silver 
lining in my own case is found in the 
fact that in trying to get my essays 
printed we learned that the newspapers 
were perfectly willing to give freely of 
their space to items concerning Federa- 
tion work if such items were made of 
general interest. Apparently what is 
needed is “human interest” stories; the 
sort of things you might tell a friend 
concerning the work for the deafened. 
And, of course, news items are always 
welcome—notes of special meetings, 
guests, speeches, features of educational 
interest, reports of school surveys, 
sketches of prominent members, lip-read- 
ing contests, interesting photographs, etc., 
etc. 

Skilled writers among the club workers 
have occasionally been able to get essays 
of considerable length printed in the 
Sunday or special issues of their local 
papers. One of the best discussions of 
the Federation and its work that I have 
read was printed in a Sunday issue of 
the Washington, D. C. Star, the work 
of a member of the Washington Club. 
Excellent results have also been secured 
by the use of the “letter-to-the-Editor” 
type of publicity. This has been espe- 
cially valuable in building up the mem- 
bership of at least one club to my per- 
sonal knowledge. 

The experience of the year leads 
me to believe that newspaper publicity 
will be the best medium for increasing 
the membership of the clubs, since in- 
quiries naturally come to the local or- 
ganizations, enabling them to build up 
their memberships. The clubs, too, are 
usually in a better position to help their 
own people than is the Washington office 
of the Federation which is seldom in a 
position to investigate such individual in- 
quiries. 

The popular magazines will perhaps 
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offer the best field for spreading a wider 
knowledge of the Federation itself. Lin- 
coln is credited with saying that “with 
public understanding no good movement 
can fail,” and educational articles in 
widely circulated magazines should pave 
the way to such an understanding. With 
this idea in mind, letters were sent to 
every deafened writer and every writer 
known to be friendly toward the deaf- 
ened, enclosing Federation literature and 
asking them to discuss the work in their 
magazine contributions whenever prac- 
ticable. The responses have been very 
gratifying and already some ten or twelve 
articles have been printed, though none 
as yet, I think, in the larger magazines. 
The social welfare and _ educational 
magazines in particular have been ex- 
tremely friendly. 


Dr. Frank Crane was generous 
enough to devote an entire editorial to 
our work, emphasizing its financial 
needs. This was splendid publicity, of 
course, since his writings are read by 
perhaps five million people daily. The 
Haskins Syndicate, which supplies 
articles to hundreds of newspapers all 
over the United States, has also used 
the Federation and its work as the sub- 
ject of essays. 


“With public understanding,” declares 
Lincoln, “no good movement can fail.” 
But he adds: “Without it none can 
succeed.” This, I take it, is a blunt way 
of telling us that in publicity matters 
as in other things eternal vigilance is 
the price of safety. We have a deserv- 
ing cause. A solid foundation has been 
laid. We have a work in which all 
may be proud to share; and we seem to 
be learning surely, if slowly, how to 
create a public understanding of its 
merits. Much remains to be done, but 
it can be done by pulling together. ‘“To- 
gether,” declares Edward Everett Hale, 
“is one of the most inspiring words in 
the English language. Coming together 
is a beginning; keeping together is prog- 
ress; working together is success.” We 
have come together in this splendid or- 
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ganization; we have kept together and 

progressed; and we are going to work 

together until success is achieved. 
Thank you. 


REPORT OF THE EXHIBITS 
COMMITTEE 


By ExizaBetH E. SARGENT, Chairman 


Mr. President and Members of the 
Federation: 


At our last annual meeting the retiring 


Exhibits Committee recommended that 


this work be concentrated at Washing- 
ton. Mr. Dwight J. Hotchkiss who was 
employed at headquarters was appointed 
chairman. He took over our Sesquicen- 
tennial Exhibit already launched by Miss 
Peck, visited the booth and attended to 
many of the small but important details 
connected with this. We are proud that 
we were awarded a medal of honor. A 
number of our local organizations had 
exhibits at their State Fairs. Sugges- 
tions were sent out from headquarters, 
and the Federation supplied literature. 


In October, Mr. Hotchkiss accepted a 
position with a Philadelphia publishing 
house and resigned as chairman. The 
present chairman was appointed soon 
after she entered upon her duties in 
the Federation office. 


Last year’s committee recommended 
that the Federation posters used in the 
Sesquicentennial exhibit be reproduced 
in black and white. Through the 
generosity of Dr. Max A. Goldstein of 
St. Louis, and Mrs. John M. Pattison 
of Cincinnati, half the cost was met. 
Sets of these posters were sent to each 
Constituent Body, and to all of the non- 
constituent organizations requesting them. 
They have also been sent to other social 
service organizations, and have been 
displayed all over the country. They 
were shown at the Convention of the 
National Rehabilitation Association held 
at Memphis, and a set is now on dis- 
play in the “Hall of Health” in. the 
National Museum of the Smithsonian 
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Institution, pending the receipt of our 
permanent exhibit. This permanent ex- 
hibit has been approved by our board. 
The funds must be raised by subscrip- 
tions. So far, only about one-third of 
the actual cost has been pledged. 


Many of our local organizations pur- 
chased extra sets of the posters to be 
used during National Hearing Week. A 
letter of suggestions for Hearing Week 
was sent out by the Publicity and Ex- 
hibits Committees, and literature for 
general distribution was furnished by 
the Federation. 


The posters used in the Sesquicenten- 
nial exhibit were displayed in the 
Federation booth at the National Con- 
ference of Social Work held in Des 
Moines in May. This exhibit was in 
charge of Miss Elizabeth Rankin, Exec- 
utive Secretary of the Des Moines 
League, and its success was due to her 
efforts and the assistance of the mem- 
bers of the Des Moines League. 


An exhibit was shown at the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers held 
in Oakland, California in May. This 
exhibit which consisted of Federation 
literature mounted on mat board, has be- 
come the property of the traveling ex- 
hibit of the National Congress, and 
will be sent to the different states for 
conferences of the district, county, and 
local groups. 


We again took part in the annual 
Scientific Exhibit of the American 
Medical Association held in Washing- 
ton in May. An entirely new exhibit 
was prepared for this convention. It 
consisted of two panels, picturing the 
work being done by our local organiza- 
tions for the hard of hearing, and the 
interest being awakened in the problems 
of the deafened adult and the deafened 
child. These panels were designed by a 
deafened artist, Miss Agnes Terrett, a 
member of the Speech-Reading Club of 
Washington. 


A large lettered poster between the 


two panels presented the aims and pur- 
poses of the Federation. A statistical 
map showed the cities having organiza- 
tions for the hard of hearing, those pro- 
viding public school lip-reading instruc- 
tion for adults, and those making like 
provision for the children. The atten- 
tion of the public was directed to the 
large number of deafened children in 
our public schools. The bulletins of 
our local organizations were displayed 
on mat board, and two posters were 
devoted to the Volta Bureau, calling 
attention to its close connection with the 
work of the Federation. Our booth was 
splendidly located and we had many 
visitors. Two demonstrators were ‘in 
charge most of the time, and they were 
constantly busy: answering questions and 
distributing literature. 

Mr. John A. Ferrall designed and 
made a large scrap-book for preserving 
the newspaper items sent in to head- 
quarters by our organizations, and many 
kinds of publicity material. We hope 
that we shall receive all the really worth 
while material published. 

We had hoped to have an exhibit at 
the N. E. A., but were informed that 
there are to be no exhibits at the con- 
vention this year. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Our Committee recommends: 

That in the Federation Budget provi- 
sion be made for at least one new ex- 
hibit each year. 

That the old exhibits 
traveling exhibits. 

That the new posters used in the 
A. M. A. exhibit be reproduced for the 
organizations. Several organizations 
have already asked for them for use in 
the fall. 

That each year, special material be 
prepared for National Hearing Week. 


be used as 


(All of the foregoing committee re- 
ports were approved). 
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ELECTION OF MANAGERS 


In the absence of Miss Anna Mackey, ° 


Chairman of the Nominating Commit- 
tee, Miss Margaret Worcester read the 
following slate for the five vacancies on 
the Board of Managers: 

Dr. Gordon Berry, Worcester. 

Mr. S. W. Childs, New York City. 

Dr. Harold Hays, New York City. 

Dr. Charles W. Richardson, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Miss Josephine B. Timberlake, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Dr. Arthur Cramp, Chicago. 

Dr. Isaac Jones, Los Angeles. 

Professor Jacob Reighard, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 

Mrs. John M. Pattison, Cincinnati. 

Mr. Walter O. Smith, Flint, Michigan. 

There were no nominations from the 
floor, and the slate was closed. The 
following nominees were elected: 

Dr. Berry. 

Miss Timberlake. 

Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Childs. 

Dr. Hays. 


DR. BERRY next introduced the 
proposed new plans of Federation mem- 
bership brought up at last year’s business 
meeting, and referred to the local boards. 
The change in plan of membership was 
for the purpose of making a more 
equitable adjustment of the membership 
dues paid by the Constituent Bodies. A 
letter was sent by President 
to the presidents of the local clubs, 
asking that the plans be discussed in 
the local clubs, and that the delegates 
come prepared to vote on the proposed 
change this year. The three propositions 
embodied in the letter are as follows: 


1. Continue the double membership as at 
present with (a) league membership dues, 
and (b) voluntary individual membership dues. 

2. Make (a) the league membership dues 
more equitable by making it proportionate to 
each league’s numerical size (the details to be 
determined by the delegates or the Board), 
and (b) voluntary individual membership dues 
to continue as at present. 

3. Abolish (a) the league membership dues, 
(b) a universal individual tax or its equiva- 


Berry . 


lent to be collected by each league from its 
members in such manner as it deems best, (c) 
continuing the special memberships in order 
to keep the machinery for receiving the larger 
gifts that many are willing and anxious to 
give. 


Further careful investigation of differ- 
ent phases of the subject revealed the 
fact that plan number three, recom- 
mended by the Federation, was not 
feasible. The following reasons, dis- 
cussed by the Board, were given by Dr. 
Berry: 


“We are an organization, a federation 
of organizations for the hard of hear- 
ing. Each organization by our charter 
has a definite purpose in our scheme of 
things. This plan to make a single mem- 
bership abolishes that plan of organiza- 
tion representation in our Federation. 
Our charter and our constitution insist 
that we shall have representation by or- 
ganizations. So, you see, we have the 
double membership—first, constituent or- 
ganizations, and second, the individuals 
who want to come in, who may not be 
connected with an organization. We 
have to preserve that double form of 
membership. So we have come to the 
conclusion that plan number two is the 
wise one: To continue as at present, 
but to make the membership dues for 
the organizations more equitable. The 
individual memberships will go on as 
at present—league members, special 
members, contributing members, life 
members. Our particular problem today 
is to make our organization dues more 
equitable, more evenly distributed, and 
fairer than at present. I called your 
attention in my letter to the fact that 
a league of thirty-five members now pays 
$35.00, while a league of five hundred 
members pays $55.00. The Board has 
appointed a committee, consisting of Dr. 
Fletcher, Miss Timberlake, and Mrs. 
Norris. They have been working indus- 
triously trying to arrive at a wise con- 
clusion as to what to recommend for 
your consideration today. It is perhaps 
a matter for the Board to reach a final 
conclusion upon, but we want to arrive 
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at these conclusions subject to your 
approval. 
The Board, according to the Constitu- 


‘tion, has delegated to itself the privilege 


of settling the amount of dues, and they 
can change the dues by changing the 
By-Laws. The final decision has to rest 
in their power, and they can not shirk 
their responsibility. 

I will call upon Dr. Fletcher to go 
into some detail as to the plan that the 
committee is ready to recommend to 
you for your thoughtful consideration 
today. 

DR. FLETCHER: I suppose that I 
was asked to be chairman of this special 
committee because I didn’t know very 
much about the pros and cons of this 
thing. I was not involved in the con- 
troversy either one way or the other. 
In order to arrive at a proper solution 
of the problem which would be just, we 
first had to formulate some general prin- 
ciples by which we felt we should be 
governed, and then from these general 
principles arrive at some definite, con- 
crete solution. The general principles 
dictated by the committee are as follows: 

1. Since each constituent body is dealt with 
as a unit of the Federation, a part of its fee 
should be determined regardless of its size. 

2. Since the service rendered by the na- 
tional organization to a local organization is 
dependent upon the number of members bene- 
fited, a part of the fee should be dependent 
upon the number of members enrolled in the 
local organization. 

3. It is a wrong principle to have a local 
member taxed twice for the national organiza- 
tion, as is the case under the plan now in 
force. Therefore, only local members not 
members of the Federation should be counted 
in arriving at the proper fee for a_ local 
organization. 

4. The revenue obtained from this source 


= be about the same as with the present 
plan. 


Assuming that those principles were 
correct, we then attempted to lay out the 
following plan, which is rather simple: 
That each local organization shall pay 
an annual fee to the Federation of. ten 
dollars, plus twenty-five cents for each 
member in the local organization who is 
not an individual member of the Federa- 
tion. The fees from the other classes of 
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membership are to remain as at present. 
This affords a means of computing the 
fee that each constituent body shall pay 
as a body, the minimum being ten dol- 
lars. If every member of the local 
body is a member of the Federation, 
that will be all the fee; but, for every 
member who is not a member of the 
Federation, an additional fee of twenty- 
five cents will be asked from each 
organization. 

Based upon this principle, this plan 
will yield about the same revenue as we 
have at present. 

(As an illustration, in order to make 
it concrete, the new membership dues of 
two leagues picked at random were 
given: The Columbus League, with 83 
local members, 31 of them individual 
members of the Federation, would have 
to pay $10 plus twenty-five cents for 
each of its 52 members not belonging 
to the Federation, or a total fee of 
$23.00; the Jersey City League with 138 
members, only four of them members of 
the Federation, would have to pay $10 
plus twenty-five cents for each of its 
134 members not belonging to the 
Federation, or a total fee of $43.50). 

This plan reduces the fees of the 
small organizations. The ones that have 
to pay more are organizations which 
have larger memberships, and that is 
what we considered just. 

As you see, this plan does not con- 
template bringing any more money to 
the Federation, but it does contemplate 
a more equal adjustment for the con- 
stituent bodies. It provides constantly 
a fee which will tie the local body to 
the Federation, and it has this merit, as 
we see it: that it will encourage the 
local organizations to increase the mem- 
bership in the national organization, 
and that will have a magic charm, be- 
cause it will not only reduce the amount 
that the local league has to pay, but at 
the same time will be building up con- 
tinually the funds of the National 
organization. 


(Discussion was invited). 
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DISCUSSION 


MR. REILLY of the New York 
League and MISS VOSE of Portland 
endorsed the proposition. 

MRS. WILSON of Columbus wished 
to know who was to determine the num- 
ber of local members. 


DR. FLETCHER explained that each 
league determined its membership, and 
that the Federation would know which 
ones were Federation members. 


MISS WORCESTER of Montreal 
expressed approval of the proposition, 
bringing out the point that small organi- 
zations would be better able to join the 
Federation on the new basis of member- 
ship dues. 

MR. HOOVER of Columbus wanted 
to know if there would not be a ten- 
dency to drop the individual Federation 
membership and apply the money to the 
fund to pay as a league. 

Upon Dr. Fletcher’s question as to 
why the members did not pay only into 
the local treasury now, Mr. Hoover said 
it was because they had been solicited to 
become Federation members. 


DR. FLETCHER explained that: the 
tendency to pay only into the local 
treasury is just as great now with the 
$35 minimum fee as it will be under 
the new plan. The two-dollar fee for 
the Federation is independent of other 
arrangements entirely. The new plan 
is to prevent a member from being 
taxed twice. 

Some one asked if it would not be 
well to let the members understand that 
they are not being taxed personally for 
the organization dues. 

DR. FLETCHER said that it was un- 
necessary for members to know that 
such an arrangement exists, for the 
constituent bodies as units have the 
privilege of raising the funds to meet 
the dues in whatever way they see fit. 

MR. JULIAN SCOTT of St. Louis 
moved that it be unanimously recom- 
mended that the Board adopt the plan 
under consideration. This was seconded 
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by MISS RENA WOLF of the Phila- 
delphia League. 

MR. WALTER O. SMITH proposed 
that time be taken to figure out new dues 
if any organization so wished. There 
were no requests of this nature. 


MISS HOWELL of Cleveland wished 
to know why the minimum fee had been 
made ten dollars instead of twenty-five, 

DR. FLETCHER explained that the 
purpose of the new plan was not to in- 
crease the revenue of the Federation but 
to make a more equitable adjustment of 
the dues paid by the constituent bodies, 
and make constituent membership more 
attractive to the small organizations. 

MRS. PEABODY of Providence 
thought the plan a very fine one, and 
thought that the additional fee which is 
necessary for a growing organization 
could be raised by stimulating the Mem- 
bership Committee to get more individual 
Federation memberships. 

PROFESSOR REIGHARD of Denver 
heartily favored the plan, as the Denver 
League had already written to him pro- 
posing a twenty-five cent tax on each 
member. The ten-dollar basis had not 
been thought of, but he knew his league 
would approve. 

MR. HOOVER of Columbus favored 
this. 

MRS. DAVIDSON of the Philadel- 
phia Club commended the committee 
heartily for such an ingenious and satis- 
factory solution of the problem. 

MRS. HANDEL of Newark said that 
the Newark League favored a proposi- 
tion similar to the one under discussion, 
but they hadn’t thought of the ten-dol- 
lar initial fee. She thought they would 
favor that. 

MR. BECKER of St. Louis favored 
the plan for his league. 

MRS. FANCY of Rochester consid- 
ered the plan satisfactory. 

MRS. NORRIS of Boston asked 
how soon the plan would go into effect. 

DR. BERRY explained that it would 
have to be a matter of changing the 
by-laws. This would rest with the 
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Board of Managers, but in all probabil- 
ity it would go into immediate effect if 
the approval of the Conference was as 


general as it was expected to be. He 


read the paragraph which would have 
to be changed if the new plan should be 
adopted: “Each Constituent Body of 
100 members or less shall pay an annual 
fee of $35.00. For each additional 100 
members. or fraction thereof in such 


body, the annual fee shall be increased 


by $5.00 until the maximum of $100.00 
has been reached.” He explained that 
the plan to be voted upon would make 
constituent membership a little easier 
on the smaller, younger organizations, 
and a little harder on the large leagues. 
At the same time it tried to stimulate 
each league to get its membership to 
take their fair share in the national body 
by becoming individual members in that 
body. 

The vote was taken by ballot and 
Proposition II was adopted by a vote of 
3,116 to 201. 


DR. NEWHART, at Dr. Berry’s re- 
quest, called upon Dr. Hays to present 
a matter pertaining to the Constitution. 

DR. HAYS proposed that Article V 
in the Constitution, which provides for 
fifteen members of the Board of 
Managers have this clause added: “And 
all Ex-Presidents of this organization 
shall be considered ex-officio members 
of the Board of Managers.” In this 
way the Ex-Presidents of the Federation 
willl automatically be members of the 
Board as long as the Federation is in 
existence. 

DR. PHILLIPS seconded this mo- 
tion. 

DR. NEWHART called for discussion 
before it was put to a vote. He ex- 
plained that the purpose of the amend- 
ment was to give the Board of Managers 
the benefit of the large experience and 
ideals of those who had served the 
Federation intimately in the capacity 
of President. 


DR. PHILLIPS asked if the amend- 
ment meant that all Ex-Presidents were 


to be members of the Board in addition 
to the fifteen. ' 

Some one asked how many Ex-Presi- 
dents would be allowed on the Board 
of Managers. 

DR. NEWHART explained that all 
would—but in addition to the fifteen 
provided for in the Constitution—thus 
giving plenty of opportunity for new 
blood to be infused. 


DR. HAYS. stated that in all prob- 
ability not more than four or five Ex- 
Presidents would be present at any con- 
vention, so the Board would not be over- 
loaded. That it would be of advantage 
to the Federation to have former Presi- 
dents to act in an advisory capacity, 
that it would eliminate the feeling that 
it was necessary to put them on the 
Board as a compliment to them, and that 
newer and younger blood could be elected 
to the Board as provided in the Con- 
stitution. 


(This was put to a vote and unani- 
mously adopted by the Conference, 
whereupon the business meeting ad- 
journed). 


LIP-READING DAY 


. TUESDAY MORNING, JUNE 28 


The meeting was called to order at 
9:40 A. M. 

PRESIDENT.BERRY: I will call 
upon Miss Timberlake to talk to you 
about the matter that Dr. Taylor brought 
up in his address yesterday, concerning 
our relations to the Association to Pro- 
mote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf, as regards what we might do 
toward cooperating with the Votta Re- 
view. The question was raised by him 
as to whether we might perhaps increase 
the size of the magazine, or whether 
we had better have two magazines. 
Bear in mind that we don’t determine 
that point; it is not our magazine, ex- 
cept in so far as their courtesy permits 
it, but they have invited us to express 
some opinion. Miss Timberlake will go 
from here to the Columbus meeting 
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where she can give an idea to them of 
your pleasure. Miss Timberlake! 


MISS TIMBERLAKE: For several 
years we have felt that the VoLTa 
REVIEW was not giving as good service 
to its readers as it might. I don’t know 
how most of you feel who are present, 
but at the office we receive a good many 
complaints. From the hard of hearing 
people we receive letters reading some- 
thing like this: “The Votta REvIEw 
is devoting too much space to the educa- 
tion of the deaf; we want something for 
the hard of hearing; we don’t want to 
hear how to teach deaf children; we are 
interested in them and all that, but we 
want a magazine for us.” The teachers 
of the deaf write to us and say approx- 
imately this: “The Votta REvIEW 
was established to help the teachers of 
the deaf and the parents of deaf chil- 
dren. You have given it up almost en- 
tirely to the hard of hearing readers. 
Everything in the first part of the 
magazine is devoted to the hard of hear- 
ing. The material for the teachers is 
crowded to the back. We don’t have 
half’ so many pages devoted to us as 
the hard of hearing readers do.” 


We are constantly between two fires. 
We can not give as much space as we 
would like to either group because we 
are limited in funds. The magazine has 
never paid for itself; the only reason 
we are able to publish it is because we 
can add to the amounts we receive from 
subscribers something from the endow- 
ment funds that belong to the Volta 
Bureau. Of course, we are extremely 
anxious to place it on a self-supporting 
basis, and we have wondered for several 
years whether the best way to do this 
would not be to separate it into two 
magazines; continue publishing some- 
what the same kind of material, but 
have one magazine for the hard of hear- 
ing and one for teachers of the deaf. 
The first would devote all of its con- 
tents to the hard of hearing, except 
perhaps a few pages now and then, to 
keep them informed as to what was be- 
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ing done for the deaf. On the other 
hand, we would have a magazine for 
teachers and parents of deaf children. It 
would continue publishing somewhat the 
same kind of material that that part of 
the magazine covers now, but would give 
more space to it. This magazine would 
not come out during the summer months 
because teachers of the deaf are usually 
traveling then and do not care abom 
having a magazine. 

Another argument is that there are 
very few teachers of deaf children, only 
about 2500°in all; and there are very 
few parents of deaf children who are 
people of intelligence and culture and 
would devote the time to reading a 
magazine in order to help their children. 
The field for the circulation of that 
magazine is very small, but there are 
hundreds of thousands of hard of hear- 
ing people. It seemed to us that if we 
had a magazine that was solely for them, 
we could place it on a self-supporting 
basis, so that the Volta Bureau would 
not have to call upon its endowment 
funds to help keep the magazine going. 

I think that Dr. Taylor wanted me 
simply to ask you to say whether you 
would like it better if we published the 
two magazines, one for you and one 
for the teachers; he wants to know 
whether you think that would be a 
good plan; because, if you do think it 
is a good plan, and if the people who 
are now meeting at Columbus think so, 
the Association will probably try to 
carry it out. 

We have a very short time for dis- 
cussion, but will just a few of you 
quickly come forward and give us your 
opinions? 

MISS ANNETTA W. PECK (New 
York City): I think we all feel that 
Miss Timberlake has made it very clear 
that there are two classes of people to 
be served by the Votta REVIEW. 
I myself see a great future for the pro- 
posed magazine for the hard of hearing. 
I should like to see it not far distant 
because of the large hard of hearing 
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population, and I feel sure that it can 
be made successful with a little pushing. 
As for the teachers of the deaf, I think 
decidedly that they should have their 
professional magazine, no matter what. 

MR. SCOTT (St. Louis): I take 
great pleasure in offering a resolution 
that we want a magazine all our own. I 
hope that the Association will divide the 
VoLTA REVIEW into two parts, and that 
the Federation will take active steps to 
increase the circulation of the magazine 
for the hard of hearing, if that is done. 

MISS PECK: I second that motion. 

VOICES: We all do. 

MISS TIMBERLAKE: This motion 
has been seconded. Is there any dis- 
cussion before this vote is taken? 

MARTIN U. BECKER (St. Louis) : 
I should like to say a word. I believe 
Dr. Taylor stated yesterday that it would 
require about 5,000 subscriptions. There 
are several things to be considered in 
the issuing of a new magazine. In the 
first place, it is a very much bigger job 
to launch a magazine devoted to a cer- 
tain class interest than one for the gen- 
eral public. Even publishers of maga- 
zines devoted tq the general public find 
it a very difficult task to work up large 
circulations. It will be a much greater 
task for us to launch our magazine. 
There are other questions, of course. 
connected with that, such as if the 
Volta Bureau decides to devote some of 
its endowment fund to help launch our 
magazine, that is something I am not 
prepared to answer. Then there is the 
question of advertising, the duplication 
of advertising. A great many people 
who at the present time advertise in the 
Vo_ta Review, might not see fit to 
advertise in both magazines. I believe 
myself that a great many of us are more 
or less interested in the general educa- 
tion of the deaf as well as the hard of 
hearing. I feel that there is a close 
connection. We admit the fact that the 
hard of hearing are in a class by them- 
selves and should not be educated with 
the deaf. That does not come into this 


discussion. But I feel that there is a 
general interest, at least with some of 
us. Personally, I would be interested in 
a magazine devoted entirely to the hard 
of hearing, but from the financial point 
of view we should consider whether we 
can work up enough subscriptions to 
make this magazine self-supporting, and 
whether the Volta Bureau will devote 
any part of its endowment fund to the 
support. This is no small job. It is 
not like putting out a League Bulletin; 
it is a great, big job, that would require 
tremendous effort. 

MISS TIMBERLAKE: It is evident 
that Mr. Becker has misunderstood the 
situation. It is not proposed that the 
Federation shall publish a magazine at 
all. The Association is considering 
whether it shall divide the magazine 
which it now publishes into two parts; 
and all that you are asked to vote upon 


is whether you feel that the Federation , 


could and should be of some assistance 
in increasing the circulation of one pub- 
lication if the division is made. The 
Federation, under the arrangement under 
discussion, would not be obligated to 
support the magazine; it would belong, 
as now, to the Association. But the 
Association would publish it for the 
hard of hearing because it wished to 
render better service, and because it felt 
that the two publications offered a better 
chance of securing a large circulation. 

I think all that Dr. Taylor wants to 
know is whether you believe we could 
offer better service in that way, and 
whether you would feel that you might 
take some personal share in helping to 
secure more subscribers. If each mem- 
ber of the Federation, or each person 
who now takes the Vorta Review, 
could get us one more subscriber, we 
would double the circulation right there, 


Are you ready for the question? 
(Question called for). 

The motion is carried almost unani- 
mously. Thank you. 

PRESIDENT BERRY: In connec- 
tion with this, here is a notice: “Will 
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you please announce that subscriptions 
for the official organ, VotTa Review, 
are being taken in the small room off 
the hotel lobby.” 

Miss Timberlake did not write that 
announcement. (Laughter). 

It is one thing to talk about how we 
believe we should separate magazines 
but quite another matter to take sub- 
scriptions for the magazine that we now 
have, and read it and criticize it not in 
a destructive but in a helpful manner. 
The Association is trying very hard to 
give us just the magazine we want. Show 
your enthusiasm and interest by reading 
it and giving helpful criticism; take the 
magazine yourself and get others to 
take it. If you wish to show Miss Tim- 
berlake your hearty interest in her ear- 
nest effort, I don’t know how you can do 
it better than going down to the hotel 
lobby at your first opportunity and put- 
ting in your subscription to the VoLTa 
REVIEW. 


(The regular program of the morning 
followed). 


A WAYFARER’S NOTES ON 
SPEECH-READING 


By Heven N. GARFIELD 


Three people once found themselves 
alone together. One had normal hear- 
ing, one was deafened, understanding 
speech-reading, the third also deafened, 
but not understanding speech-reading. 
The first one understood the conversa- 
tion naturally through the organ of 
hearing, the second read the conversa- 
tion from the face, the third was as a 
man shut up in a glass, sound-proof box, 
as he neither heard the voice nor read 
what was being spoken; the other two 
were obliged to write out whatever they 
wished to say to him. They stood to- 
gether man to man, equipped alike in 
mind and body, save for the one organ; 
yet, had the third man been taught to 
let his eyes serve for his ears, he would 
have stood beside the other two talking 
and understanding in the natural manner 
common to all good speech-readers. That 


ae 


man was endowed with four talents, and 
instead of putting them all out in use, 
he had tied one securely in a napkin. 

We are all too well aware of the in- 
estimable value of speech-reading to 
have the points taken up, one by one; 
possibly the following story may illus- 
trate one of them: 


A clergyman who was very absent- 
minded, had asked his assistant to give 
out two notices at the morning service. 
The assistant changed the order of the 
notices without telling the fact to the 
clergyman. He first gave out that the 
clergyman had a new supply of hymnals 
for sale, and followed with a notice that 
Wednesdays and Fridays in 
April, there will be baptisms for the 
benefit of all persons having babies.” 
The clergyman, who had been looking 
over his sermon, quickly rose to his feet, 
saying, “And for the benefit of those 
who haven’t any they may be obtained 
from me on Mondays, between twelve 
and two. The little black ones for 
fifteen cents and the big ones, with red 
backs, for a quarter.” 

Let anyone with a biediolle of 
speech-reading think for a moment 
what it would mean to his life to be de- 
prived of this knowledge, without the 
ability of ever having it again! It would 
seem like being shut up in a prison with- 
out hope of freedom. 

No matter what is the degree of one’s 
proficiency, even a 
makes for freedom in companionship in 
the hearing world. We cannot all speak 
French like a Frenchman, or Italian like 
an Italian, but we can acquire enough 
of the language to travel in the land of 
the French and the Italian, and thus 
enjoy more fully the life and beauty 
which he enjoys, not as one without, but 
as one of the great family of humanity. 

And, too, how much deeper is one’s 
happiness in the household, by one’s own 
fireside? What man is there who, hav- 
ing defective eyesight, does not run 
immediately to the best oculist to have 
the defect remedied? What is it that 
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hinders the man with defective hearing 
from running to the best teacher to have 
the obstruction to better understanding 
removed? There is certainly some rea- 
son which should be found out. Is it 
pride? Many people are not willing to 
acknowledge their difficulty, and like an 
ostrich, bury their heads in the sand of 
bluff, when all who know them are con- 
scious of their difficulty and are wish- 
ing they would equip themselves to 
meet the situation. Should an otologist, 
in the kindest spirit, make the sugges- 
tion that such a person avail himself 
of the help offered by the schools, the 
same otologist runs the risk of offending 
and may lose his patient thereby. 


What can be done to make the study 
more popular? Nothing can take its 
place. One goes to a lecture with per- 
fect confidence in the mechanical device 
so carefully tucked out of sight, when 
suddenly for some reason the device 
fails to réspond and one finds oneself 
outside the promised land! With a 
knowledge of reading the face of the 
speaker, one can follow in part if not 
in the whole, and again one is in the land 
of milk and honey. What one of us 
has not experienced the joy, after being 
at sea in a church service, of suddenly 
finding the place on the face of the 
clergyman and becoming a part of the 
congregation and not as one in another 
world ? 

One great drawback to the better un- 
derstanding of speech-reading is the 
mistake of not taking it with enough 
seriousness. A doctor who was in 
charge of men with defective hearing in 
the war, has said that men who had 
two lessons with supervised mirror prac- 
tice each day, became efficient readers in 
a few weeks. The men who were unable 
to give as much time made slower ad- 
vancement in proportion to the time 
given to the study. If the mind can 
concentrate upon the subject for several 
hours each day, until the subject is mas- 
tered, progress is assured, for it shows 
that the student is serious. It is a hard 


subject to learn and requires much time 
and perseverance. That a course of 30 
lessons is offered is a misleading bait 
held out by the schools. The mind and 
heart of the student are prepared for 
great progress in that time and the dis- 
appointment often has a bad reaction on 
the morale of the student. How much 
better it would be to tell the pupil that 
he must give a winter to the work; then 
great will be his surprise and uplift if he 
finds himself able to read well before 
the end of that time. If for any reason 
he is a slow pupil he will think his 
progress the manner of all students. 


Longfellow has said that to know a 
language one must “dream in_ that 
language.” ‘Do you suppose that a pupil 
would dream in speech-reading at the 
end of 30 lessons? He might have 
nightmares! One so often hears it said 
that the work of acquiring speech-read- 
ing “is so hard.” That is greatly be- 
cause men leave it until bad mental habits 
are formed and those habits must be 
overcome, before real progress can be 
made. Where would Greatheart have 
been had he turned back at the roaring 
of the first lion in the way? Do you 
think for a moment that his heart did 
not tremble at the awful sound? But 
he did not flinch, but went bravely on, 
for the promise of the celestial city was 
his. 

And the promise of the freedom of 
the celestial city is just as much ours. 
One need not hide in the little byways 
and hedges, one may walk shoulder to 
shoulder with the princes of the people 
in the fair, broad highways, and if one 
sincerely does one’s part in preparing for 
this companionship, one will find that 
those along the highroads are ready to 
meet one more than half way! 


May it not be true that one of the 
reasons why the deafened seek the se- 
clusion of quiet places is because the 
world has often made merry at their 
expense? It takes a great sense of 
humor always to laugh at one’s mis- 
takes, yet no quality is more admired in 
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one who is hard of hearing! Not long 
ago a large representative organization 
gave a “Show” in one of our large 
cities. One of the curtain-raisers was a 
skit in which a young, impatient man 
was trying to tell an older deafened 
man some interesting news. Of course 
it was made as ludicrous as possible 
and brought down the house. Who 
would have thought of making a blind 
man the butt of such ridicule? Is it not 
to the credit of the deafened that they 
carry themselves so bravely, that few 
ever realize the tragedy of the soul 
lying back of those quiet eyes? 

Why is it that a deafened person 
shrinks from using a hearing device? 
One sees eye correctors on. every side, 
in fact some people who have perfect 
vision wear an eye-glass made with 
plain glass, because they feel that they 
gain an air of distinction thereby. 

The advantages of reading speech are 
very many. A young woman once said, 
“It is the only self-respecting thing a 
hard of hearing man can take up to meet 
the world and take his place in life.” 
One learns much of value in human in- 
tercourse—how to express oneself better, 
to be more concise; not to tire another in 
long-drawn-out repetitions, not to speak 
unless one has well worthwhile things 
to say, also how to ask leading ques- 
tions. The reading of speech is directly 
opposite to the laws of light and sound! 
One can hear the spoken word much 
better than one can see it. For that 
reason it is a great advantage to con- 
serve the time of others as well as one’s 
own. One of the most valuable lessons 
to learn is that of patience. In fact, no 
quality is more essential to success. The 
pupil must learn it in order to advance, 
and the teacher must be born patient, 
for the lack of it spells failure. As with 
all foreign languages so with speech- 
reading, one must keep in practice, and 
if for any reason the ability to read is 
diminished, one must patiently work to 
regain the lost ground. There will be 
even greater demands on the art as the 
day of life approaches the evening. 


. 


What teacher is there who has not 
been witness to the miracle of a recon- 
structed life? The man who has come 
in doubt and fear, as a last resort, in 
order to find the help to enable him to 
keep his position either in office, factory 
or in social life, or the young woman 
not daring to face the future? The 
weight of this evidence alone is enough 
balance in the scales, on the side of 
speech-reading. 

I hope the day is not far off when 
the schools of the entire country will 
include in. their curricula, two specific 
arts—the art of distinct enunciation, so 
that “all who run may read” and we 
have no longer such a calamity as an 
“impossible face”; second, the art of 
speech-reading, which will train every- 
one to read spoken language. Thus if 
through misfortune the ears fail, one 
would not have to go through the men- 
tal dark waters of despair, for the light 
would be already within one to point the 
way, through the eyes. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF DETER: 
MINING THE NEED FOR LIP 
READING AMONG DEAF: 
ENED SCHOOL 
CHILDREN 


By Emiry A. Pratt, M. D.+ 


The determination of those school 
children who need lip-reading rests in 
the hands of the school authorities in 
every state in the Union. Why? Be 
cause the provision for their education is 
made by the Education Departments, 
that such provision come under proper 
pedagogical supervision. 

As early as 1679 an attempt to teach 
the deaf was made in Massachusetts.* 
This was in the days of witchcraft, and 
the work seemed such an extraordinary 
thing that the ministers of the commu- 
nity are said to have made an investiga- 
tion, fearing that witches might be in- 
volved in the affair. The next instance 





tEye and Ear Specialist, Medical een Bu- 
reau, State Department of Education, Albany, N. Y. 


*See Harry Best: The Deaf. 
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of which we have mention apparently 
occurred in Fredericksburg, Virginia, 
one hundred years later, and records the 
instance of the teaching of a deaf boy in 
the school of John Harrower from 1773 
to 1776. 

The earliest effort for the establish- 
ment of a school for the deaf in America 
of which we know was made almost con- 
temporaneously with the opening of the 
nineteenth century, and at the time that 
such schools were being created over 
Europe. In 1803 a census was made of 
the deaf in Massachusetts when seventy- 
five were found, and it was estimated 
that there were five hundred in the 
United States. A need for a school was 
felt and publications of the time, in 
which appeared the writings of Francis 
Green, stated this need and urged the 
creation of such a school. 


It was in 1810 in the city of New 
York that the real beginning of deaf- 


‘ mute education in the United States was 


marked. From then on until 1819 we 
can trace the history of the beginnings 
of the education of the deaf in America. 
These beginnings barely touched the sur- 
face in the number of children reached. 
The great mass of the deaf, isolated and 
scattered, received no instruction. 

In 1812 John Braidwood of Edin- 
burgh, Scotland, opened a private school 
in Goochland County, Virginia, and there 
the deaf children of William Bolling 
were instructed. 

The first permanent school to be es- 
tablished in the United States for the 
education of the deaf was at Hartford, 
Connecticut. In 1815 a man by the name 
of Gallaudet was sent to Europe for 
the purpose of studying their methods 
of instruction for the deaf. He re- 
turned and interested cities other than 
Hartford, Connecticut. For example, 
New York, Philadelphia, Albany and 
New Haven. In 1816 a charter was 
granted by the legislature of Connecticut 
and $5000 was appropriated for the 
school at Hartford, which was probably 
the first appropriation of public money 


for education not in regular schools. On 
April 15, 1817, the new school was 
opened and thus was established the 
first institution for the instruction of 
the deaf—in fact, the first for any of the 
so-called “defective classes.” It was not 
long before the school was really to be 
national in scope. Through the influence 
of Henry Clay, Congress was persuaded 
to bestow upon the school 23,000 acres 
of the public land, from which in time 
$300,000 was realized. The school in 
Hartford was now in full operation with 
a nation-wide interest upon it because 
the other New England States as well 
as States outside New England had be- 
come interested. Following the estab- 
lishment of the school other States began 
to ask for appropriations for a similar 
one. As for example in 1821 New Jer- 
sey began to take an interest in the provi- 
sion of educational facilities for their 
deaf. Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New 
York, Maryland, Kentucky and Ohio, 
Georgia, the Virginias, Tennessee, IIli- 
nois and so on followed suit. 

It was but natural that for some years 
the providing of schools for the educa- 
tion of the deaf should be looked upon 
with wonder. To many the very thought 
of their instruction seemed strange. 
Curious notions had been held as to the 
deaf-mute’s: mind, and it was not cer- 
tain how far it was capable of instruc- 
tion. When the State of Illinois was 
erecting a building to be used as such 
a school, it was by some called, “the 
State’s folly.” 

When it was found that the deaf 
could be and were being educated, not 
only were all doubts dispelled but as- 
tonishment went beyond bounds and 
even passed into a thanksgiving. 

We have found that the duty of 
educating the deaf has been recognized 
in all the states of the Union; that today 
everywhere in America provision has 
been made for the instruction of the 
deaf; and that to all the deaf children 
of the land the doors of education are 
open wide. 
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Now, one hundred years later, we are 
facing the problem of providing educa- 
tion for the deafened, and in accordance 
with our understanding of prevention 
to supply that type of education whereby 
children who may come to the realiza- 
tion of actual deafness shall have in- 
struction that will off-set their handicap. 
We are. in the pioneer days of lip-read- 
ing for school children who have a 
hearing defect. We no longer live in 
the witchcraft days but school authorities 
are still wondering what this is all 
about. One of your most optimistic 
workers says that we are making his- 
tory. We are. So were those people 
back in the early part of the nineteenth 
century. As we review their history we 
can apply it to our own times. There 
is as great need for motivation and or- 
ganization today as there was_ then. 
Until we have put over the provision of 
the education of the near-deaf with lip- 
reading taught to those children with de- 
fective hearing as part of the school 
curriculum we should not rest nor let 
others do so. 

The ‘need for lip-reading for this 
group of children is brought out very 
strongly by a comparison of figures 
from reports of defective hearing among 
school children in the State of New 
York covering a period of five years to- 
gether with those reports resulting from 
recent testing by means of the phono- 
audiometer (4-A) as perfected by the 
Western Electric Company. 


The No. 4-A audiometer is an instru- 
ment for determining the acuity of hear- 
ing as measured by the effectiveness of 
the ear in the perception of speech. It 
is intended primarily for group testing 
of school children to select those whose 
hearing is below normal. 


The audiometer consists of a phono- 
graph unit for playing especially made 
records. On these records are numbers 
spoken by both a male and female voice. 
The process is arranged so that in the 
reproduction the intensity of the num- 
bers covers a wide range, diminishing 
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in measured steps. An electro-magnetic 
reproducer is used to obtain an electrical 
counterpart of the numbers on _ the 
record. These electrical impulses are 
introduced into as many as forty tele- 
phone receivers distributed throughout 
a classroom, making it possible to test 
one grade at a time. As many as two 
hundred children can be done easily in 
one day. 

The test consists in determining the 
lowest intensity at which the pupil is 
able to interpret the number correctly. 

The desirability of using a more ac- 
curate and economical means of testing 
the hearing of school children is ob- 
viously beyond dispute after noting the 
following statistics. For example in 
1922 in the State of New York 1.5 per 
cent of the school children were re- 
ported to have defective hearing. An 
average for the five years just past shows 
1.3 per cent to have defective hearing. 

Percentage of defective hearing found 
among the school children of New York 
State during the past five years: 


Year Number Reported Percentage 
1921-1922 8880 1.5 
1922-1923 8153 1.3 
1923-1924 + 7992 1.3 
1924-1925 7735 1.3 
1925-1926 8267 1.3 


This percentage is taken from the 
number of pupils examined. 

Surveys in cities having a school 
population of 2000 but not more than 
ten thousand show that an average of 
6.5 per cent of the children in the grades 
have defective hearing. This is con- 
servative. It should be remembered 
that in the first city only 599 grade chil- 
dren were tested. Here a percentage of 
five was found to have a definite hear- 
ing loss. Of this number, sixteen had 
one ear of essentially normal hearing, a 
fact which would hinder detection of the 
loss in the other ear. Of these sixteen, 
six had losses of over fifteen sensation 
units in the ear having poorer hearing. 
Two cases were found in which the 
children could not hear any numbers in 
either ear, indicating losses of over 
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thirty sensation units. In the second city 
400 grade children were tested, giving 
a percentage of four having a definite 
hearing loss. 

In the third place, which was a village 
and not a city, the school registration was 
1897. Of this number 736 children in 
all grades above the first were tested. 
Here we found 9.8 per cent to have de- 
fective hearing. 

In conclusion it can be said that a 
larger percentage of the school children 
than has heretofore been estimated has 
a hearing loss sufficient to warrant lip- 
reading instruction whereby they may 
finish their school life an asset rather 
than a liability. ; 

This group of 9.8 per cent were given 
a careful examination to determine the 
cause if any of the hearing loss and 78 
per cent were found to have enlarged and 
diseased tonsils, adenoids, evidence of 
chronic intranasal catarrh, suppurative 
otitis media, and divergence from the 
normal pointing to catarrhal otitis media ; 
and two cases of probable sclerosis. 
Several of the cases gave a previous his- 
tory of scarlet fever. Impacted cerumen 
accounted for a marked hearing loss in 
the ear found to be defective. It is 


‘ conclusive that such a large percentage 


of the cases having defective hearing 
had a definite causative factor such as 
those mentioned above. The above 
statistics include children with a hearing 
loss in one or both ears. 

The following table shows the defects 
in the second grade through the eighth 
including the special classes after the 
retest was made and including the physi- 


cal findings and their relation: 
Nose, Throat & 


Grade Hearing Loss Ear Defects 
II 3 
III 11 5 
IV 3 3: 
Vv 6 + 
VI 9 8 
VII 2 2 
Vill 2 2 
Special classes 5 5 


It must be remembered that the per- 


centages given were arrived at after the 
retest was given. Many children either 
because of a definite hearing loss or be- 
cause of a failure to grasp the instruc- 
tion given do not record the numbers 
given from the phonograph record cor- 
rectly the first time. This group must 
be retested. This is an important factor 
in testing with the 4-A audiometer as 
the number found to be defective is re- 
duced 25 per cent by the retest. 

Causes of deafness according to their 
incidence are as follows: 
Sem het Owes sissies 11.1 per cent 
Mem isnt crtienliaies 9.6 per cent 
Inflammation of the brain.... 4.7 per cent 
Catarrh and diseases of the 


middle ear each.................. 3.6 per cent 
en icine eccceaneccn ies 2.5 per cent 
Typhoid fever......................... 2.4 per cent 
Colds and sinusitis................ 1.6 per cent 
Malarial fever.....................-+- 1.2 per cent 
Sem iiaccicstiee nachna .? per cent 


Diphtheria, Pneumonia and Whoop- 
ing Cough cause a certain percentage 
also. 

Of all deafness 56.3 per cent is due 
to diseases of the middle ear and 32.7 
per cent to those of the internal ear. 

Infectious diseases are evidently the 
important thing for those of us who are 
in school work to look after and to 
remember, especially in our observation 
of the children after they come back to 
the schoolroom. 

Prevention of deafness should be the 
aim of all interested in the health of 
school children. Hand in hand with this 
should be the provision of special educa- 
tional instruction for those who may 
need a crutch to lean on. We can 
eradicate diphtheria but as yet no such 
measure exists for the elimination of 
deafness. Until such time we must 
search out the deafened child and pro- 
vide for him. It is the responsibility 
of all boards of education. 

In respect to the work for the deaf in 
America as a whole it may be said that 
the state makes but one form of provi- 
sion in their behalf. This is in allowing 
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to all its deaf children a means of edu- 
cation. We can see from the compari- 
son of figures taken from the old way 
of testing and those taken from the new 
method that a larger number of chil- 
dren than was supposed are handicapped 
by defective hearing. In only a few in- 
stances does the state provide a special 
means of education. To these children 
so handicapped we must give lip-read- 
ing. At present they do not have the 
educational advantages of their more 
unfortunate brothers. Some of these 
children with a hearing loss soon fall 
into the retarded class. Doctor Franklin 
Bock of Rochester has estimated that 
this group constitutes three per cent of 
the children with defective hearing. 

Repeaters cost the community money 
both in the school where they are oc- 
cupying the seat needed by another child, 
and also in the home where they are de- 
laying the day when they may become 
self-supporting. Investigation shows 
that while not all repeaters are deaf, 
three and a half times as many hard of 
hearing children repeat as other children. 
“More than a million school children 
fail to make their grades each year in 
the American Schools. Poor 
physical condition is the father of a 
whole flock of habits which interfere 
with school work.” 

Dr. Bock checked up the grade stand- 
ing of 349 children in or near the dan- 
ger zone and found that 

138 had met their promotional stand- 

ards each year, 
83 had repeated once, 
60 had repeated twice, 
45 had repeated three times, 
13 had repeated four times, 
9 had repeated five times, 
1 had repeated six times. 

These 441 repeats at $60 each had cost 
$26,460 and wasted many years in 
education. 

This estimate of $60 for each child 
is low as compared to the amount al- 
lowed for each child by some boards of 
education. One city in New York State 
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estimates that each child costs $90 a 
year. 

All this leads very definitely into the 
pedagogical field. If these children who 
are retarded are discovered and helped 
they will not be kept back. They will 
therefore not become an added financial 
burden to the Board of Education. Lip- 
reading should be a part of the regular 
school curriculum for these deafened 
children that they may have a crutch to 
help them keep up with the children 
who are not so handicapped. 

Schools for the deaf exist throughout 
the state. A few classes for the deaf are 
placed in the regular school systems. 
In these classes an attempt is made to 
give the children instruction similar to 
that provided in the schools for the deaf. 
All this takes care of the child who 
hears so little that anyone can discover 
his defect. In the last mentioned sur- 
vey showing 9.8 per cent of the grade 
children to have defective hearing there 
was not one child with a sufficient hear- 
ing loss (75 per cent or more) to be 
admitted to one of the State Schools for 
the Deaf. This speaks plainly for the 
need of determining the children who 
need lip-reading. The correction of 
diseased tonsils, impacted cerumen, in- 
tranasal catarrh, adenoids and suppu- 
rating middle ears would reduce this 
percentage to a certain extent. Never- 
theless a large number would still need 
lip-reading. This number would be 
added to from year to year. The data 
obtained from the survey of this village 
can be applied to any school community 
in the state. Hence a more adequate, 
accurate, economical and efficient method 
of determining the children for this need 
must become a part of every Education 
Department. 

We are not only concerned with this 
group of children who had an appreciable 
hearing loss but there is a large group 
of borderline cases. We accepted a hear- 
ing loss of nine units as the place at 
which the hearing should be considered 
defective. In one of our surveys we 
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found that three per cent of the total 
number had a hearing loss of 6 units 
in one or both ears, or thereabouts. This 
group should be observed very closely 
and retested in one year’s time. The 
importance of discovering these children, 
who in later life will need all that can 
be given them while in school, is most 
important. It is a well-known fact that 
these children who are on the border- 
line lose the key words of the class- 
room teacher. One of two things hap- 
pens. They set up a scheme, whereby 
they watch their neighbor for the an- 
swer to questions and become good 
guessers and often unconscious lip- 
readers, or else they fall into the sullen 
group that the teacher classifies as de- 
fective mentally. Therefore repeated 
tests should be made. An instance dem- 
onstrating this fact was brought to my 
attention after testing a room full of 
children and correcing the papers with 
the teacher. Johnny had a hearing loss 
of 15 units in one ear and 9 in the 
other on the retest. At the first test 
the teacher had remarked that his record 
of 15 and 15 was due to the child’s 
stupidity. When she saw the retest 
giving 15 and 9 she began to think that 
the child might be hard of hearing. This 
school had recently been surveyed by 
Columbia University. This child had 
passed a mental test with credit but it 
took a hearing test to convince the 
teacher that the mental test was correct. 


The endorsement of a satisfactory 
method by which defective hearing and 
the need for lip-reading may be deter- 
mined should be the aim of all those 
interested in the education of the deaf- 
ened. Later there will be a necessity for 
standardization of requirements for 
teachers of lip-reading in the schools 
together with the placement of super- 
vision of such work in State Education 
Departments. 


Meanwhile we must determine the 
number of children who will need this 
special form of education. The de- 
mand will create the need. Where there 
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are ten or more of these children with 
a definite hearing loss the instruction 
must be provided. The foundation for 
such needs and stimulation of the work 
toward that end can be carried on suc- 
cessfully by such an organization as the 
American Federation of Organizations 
for the Hard of Hearing. 


It is my pleasure to bring to this or- 
ganization the authorization of the State 
Education Department of New York for 
the phono-audiometer method of deter- 
mining defective hearing among school 
children. This means that the Commis- 
sioner of Elementary Education recog- 
nizes the need of special educational 
facilities for those children with a loss 
of hearing sufficient to constitute a 
handicap. 


LIP-READING TOURNAMENT 


The Lip-Reading Tournament this year 
was divided into two parts: the Elimina- 
tion Contest on the evening of June 
27th and the Finals on the morning of 
June 28. Much interest was shown in 
both contests. Excitement ran _ high 
when it was found that instead of the 
pre-arranged five there were to be nine 
contestants in the finals. This was due 
to the fact that two tied for third place 
and five for fourth. In the preliminary 
contest the Jersey City League, repre- 
sented by Miss Genevieve Foley, came in 
for first place; Chicago, represented by 
Miss Florence Linnell, was second; the 
Speech-Reading Club of Philadelphia, 
with Miss Margaret Crawley, and the 
Minneapolis League, with Miss Marion 
Matchitt, tied for third place; the Day- 
ton League with Mrs. Maude Hubert, 
the Toledo League with Mrs. Lillian 
Todd, the New York League with Miss 
Evelyn Parry, the Speech-Reading Club 
of Washington with Miss _ Frances 
Downes, and the Columbus League with 
Mrs. Ida H. Wilson, tied for fourth 
place. 


The ‘following is the list of the or- 
ganizations taking part in the elimina- 
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tion contest; with the names of the 
representatives : 


Bloomfield Aural Society—Mrs. S. H. Doe 
Speech Readers Guild of Boston—Mrs. Annie 
W. Holbrook 
Buffalo League—Mrs. H. E. Schnatz 
Chicago League—Miss Florence Linnell 
Cincinnati League—Miss Jessie Sharland 
Cleveland Association—Mrs. Guy Spencer 
Columbus League—Mrs. Ida H. Wilson 
Dayton League—Mrs. Maude D. Hubert 
Detroit League—Miss Emily E. Schultz 
Jersey City League—Miss Genevieve M. Foley 
Long Beach League—Miss Mae Galvin 
Minneapolis League—Miss Marion Matchitt 
Newark League—Mrs. Charles I. Webster 
New York League—Miss Evelyn Parry 
Pittsburgh League—Miss Phoebe Turner 
Philadelphia League—Miss Priscilla Magoun 
Speech-Reading Club of Philadelphia—Miss 
Margaret Crawley 
Rochester League—Miss Flora N. Grosvenor 
Springfield Speech-Readers Club—Mrs. P. A. 
Chamberlain 
— Speech Reading Society—Mrs. Grace 
erry 
Toledo League—Mrs. Lillian Todd 
Speech Reading Club of Washington—Miss 
Frances Downes 


The Tournament was managed with 
great skill from the beginning to the 
end. Mrs. F. S. Berger, the chairman 
of the Tournament Committee, was un- 
able to be present on account of illness, 
and Miss Estelle E. Samuelson of the 
New York League took charge of the 
two contests. The Elimination Contest 
consisted of two parts: First, ten sen- 
tences given once, to be written word for 
word; second, a short story read once, 
and then ten questions based on the 
story. The entire contest was written 
and each answer counted one point. 


The final contest was oral. Each con- 
testant, as her name was called, came in, 
bearing her club colors, and was ap- 
plauded by her adherents. All except 
the one drawing for first place were then 
dismissed, and the contest began. This 
contest consisted of three parts: Five 
sentences, counting one each; five conun- 
drums, one each, and five anecdotes, one 
each. After each organization had been 
given the first part of the contest, the 
second part was given in the same order, 
and then the third part, permitting a 
rest between the parts. It was a splen- 
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did battle and interest was keen. There 
was not one tiresome moment, which was 
proved by the length of time the special 
luncheons had to wait until the last con- 
testant left the stage. 


Mrs. Maude D. Hubert won the cup 
for the Dayton League, scoring fourteen 
points out of a possible fifteen. Miss 
Margaret Crawley of the Philadelphia 
Club, last year’s champion, was a close 
second, making thirteen points. 


The judges were Dr. Emily Pratt of 
New York, Dr. Harvey Fletcher of New 
York and Miss Elizabeth E. Sargent of 
Washington. Material was contributed 
by Miss Elizabeth Brand, Miss Kathryn 
Alling and Miss Elizabeth Rankin. The 
contest material was given out by Miss 
Margaret Worcester of Montreal and 
Miss Olive Whildin of Baltimore. 


Preparations for the tournament began 
early last fall. The zone leaders, Miss 
Elizabeth DeLany, Miss Anna Mackey, 
Miss Susan A. Murphy and Miss Lucy 
Ella Case, kept in close touch with the 
organizations. There was much drilling 
of the candidates, and a number of the 
local clubs arranged intetclub tourna- 
ments. In the spring the club finals 
were held and the contestant and alter- 
nate from each club decided upon. 


The Lip-Reading Tournament has done 
much to foster the art of lip-reading. 
The contestants have shown the true 
sportsman’s spirit of winning for the 
honor of the club and the intensive prac- 
tice has made better lip-readers of all 
taking advantage of the extra practice 
work. Great praise is due the devoted 
teachers of lip-reading, who gave their 
time and efforts to further the chances 
of the local organizations competing in 
the National Tournament. Lasting credit 
must be given to Mrs. F. S. Berger, 
chairman, who worked so untiringly to 
make the tournament a success, and to 
Miss Estelle E. Samuelson, who man- 
aged both contests in such an interesting 
and efficient manner. 

—E. E. SARGENT. 
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JUNE 28TH, AFTERNOON 
SESSION 


TEACHERS’ COUNCIL 


The meeting was called to order at 
2:40 by President Berry, who then 
turned the afternoon program over to 
Miss Olive Whildin. 

MISS WHILDIN spoke with appre- 
ciation of the assistance given by Miss 


‘Spofford, Miss Wright, Miss Kennedy 


and others. The program followed as 


scheduled. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHING OF 
HARD OF HEARING ADULTS 
AND CHILDREN 
By Marion A. DurFEE* 


I have been asked to speak of the pub- 
lic school teaching of hard of hearing 
adults and children. That such public 
teaching exists is a most promising fact, 
for it shows that at last communities 
have begun to recognize the social prob- 
lem presented by the hard of hearing 
group. When we realize that there are 
over 3,000,000 children of school age 
and probably as many more adults with 
varying degrees of impaired hearing, it 
seems strange that the public has been 
so tardy in its recognition of their 
needs. Now that one half of the states 
have undertaken special work for their 
benefit, it is a simple matter to show the 
good that has thereby been accomplished. 
If accounts of the aims, methods, and 
results of the work in various commu- 
nities will hasten the introduction or aid 
in the promotion of such work in others, 
such accounts should be forthcoming. 
Therein lies the justification of this 
paper regarding our treatment of the 
problem in Fall River, Massachusetts. 

Eminent authorities claim that prac- 
tically all deafness starts in childhood 
and that eighty per cent could have 
been prevented if taken in time. The 
first task, therefore, of any community 
desiring to undertake this work should 
be to discover the number of cases of 


*Teacher, hard of hearing children, Fall River, 
ass. 





impaired hearing, and find out how 
many of these could be restored to nor- 
mal, or at least prevented from becoming 
worse. 

Here, as in all medical effort, preven- 
tion is the object, and this prevention 
is largely a matter of education which 
should ‘take place during the school 
years. This education is by no means 
merely the teaching of lip-reading, for 
if we are to teach all hard of hearing 
lip-reading without at the same time 
giving adequate attention to the exam- 
ination, treatment and care of their ears, 
the penalty will be heavy. The most 
effective means should be used in the 
detection of these children. While the 
whisper and voice tests are still used 
in many places, statistics prove that test- 
ing with the 4-A audiometer brings the 
best results. One or forty can be tested 
at the same time and even the slightest 
hearing loss can be ‘detected. This in- 
strument will ferret out all these cases 
and pave the way to more thorough 
otological examination, treatment, and, 
perhaps cure. 

John De Meyer writes in American 
Childhood: “The individual is the pivot 
around which all training must revolve 
to be effective. Our duty is to develop 
that individual, preserve- and strengthen 
all good inherent in it, and gradually aid 
it to find its place in society.” In this 
matter, as in all other social development 
of the present day, the burden of its 
accomplishment is thrown more and more 
upon the public school system. 


Our public system has already made 
provision for tubercular, crippled, under- 
nourished and backward children, as well 
as for the child who has no hearing. It 
is surprising how many school authorities 
feel that the matter is adequately taken 
care of when there is in their locality a 
school for deaf children. Children born 
deaf or acquiring deafness before speech 
is definitely established should be placed 
in one of the splendid schools for deaf 
children where they will be in a speech 
atmosphere all the time and every means 
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will be used to make them as normal as 
possible. On the other hand, it is un- 
fair to a hard of hearing child to be 
classed as defective and segregated with 
children of no language development, 
the first essential to human intercourse, 
and with children who have poor and 
faulty enunciation or who use gesticula- 
tions. Such hard of hearing children 
need only the acquisition of proficiency 
in lip-reading to enable them to keep and 
hold their place in the normal hearing 
world. 

Our work does render a service to the 
totally or extremely deaf as well as to 
the state in that it serves to locate those 
who otherwise would escape compulsory 
attendance at a State School until too 
old to derive full benefit from its in- 
struction. In the four years I have 
been in Fall River we have placed seven 
children in state schools for the deaf. 
With the exception of one, all were 
totally deaf and although their ages 
ranged from seven and one-half to 
twelve years, they had escaped detection. 


The breadth of the social service 
rendered is illustrated by one of these 
cases. The oldest of seven had to be 
completely clothed before she could be 
sent away from home. She was the 
second of nine children. The mother 
and the older sister worked in one of 
the mills, but the father was unable to 
do anything because of tuberculosis. 
This child, with the help of an old grand- 
mother, was doing all the housework, 
including the washing, besides caring 
for the three youngest children. We had 
to separate her forcibly from her 
family. At this time the child could 
neither speak nor understand any 
spoken words but a’ year’s attendance 
gave both her and her family such satis- 
faction that she was permitted to return 
for a second year, although she had 
then passed the age of compulsory at- 
tendance. 

Another type of case was found in 
one of the worst sections of Fall River, 
where two children were located in the 
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same family and a third (a cousin to 


the others) was found three houses 
away. The detection and placing of 
such cases ends our work with the 
totally or extremely deaf, who then be- 
come the concern of the State. 


While the hard of hearing have 
hitherto been overlooked there is now 
an awakening of public interest which 
is bringing about adequate provision for 
training the hard of hearing in both. 
day and evening schools. This work 
may be divided into two separate fields 
—one distinctly that of the medical pro- 
fession and the other that of the teach- 
ing of lip-reading as a means of pro- 
moting the social development of the 
child. While the medical attendance 
may not be considered our concern, a 
teacher of lip-reading who has real in- 
terest in her children and in her work 
will consider it her duty to see that 
each child has the necessary medical 
treatment. Such treatment can be se- 
cured either through a school clinic, 
from a competent otologist or at the 
nearest hospital. The extent to w_ich 
any teacher may develop this phase of 
her work will depend, of course, upon 
the extent to which the community will 
cooperate with her in the financial sup- 
port of such activity. 


In Fall River, I have found it most 
satisfactory to take the children myself 
to the hospital. One then understands 
the case far better and is able to cooper- 
ate more successfully with the doctor, 
seeing that the child returns for the re- 
quired number of treatments. It is 
often advisable to have the parent go 
along, too, especially if one is dealing 
with foreigners. I recall one particular 
case where a Portuguese mother, un- 
able to understand a word of English, 
was most amazed to watch the removal 
from the canal of a great wad. of for- 
eign substance, that had through the 
course of years become a hardened un- 
recognizable obstruction. The result of 
this particular case was that three other 
children from the same street were 
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brought for inspection and care. Such 
examinations reveal whether the child 
should have his adenoids and tonsils re- 
moved, whether his suppurating ears 
need attention or whether nothing can 
be done to alleviate his condition. We 
have found that over 53 per cent have 
adenoids and diseased tonsfts; 27 per cent 
have suppurating ears and only four per 
cent have nerve deafness, for which 
nothing can be done except to develop 
proficiency in lip-reading. 

We may turn now to the consideration 
of our aims and methods in the teaching 
of lip-reading. 

It must be noted immediately that the 
work is not that of a purely mechanical 
process, but one that involves consider- 
able mental, or intellectual, activity. Just 
as in the training of the eye to read the 
written page, the increase in mental de- 
velopment reduces proportionately the 
mechanical activity, so, too, in lip-read- 
ing, stimulation of the intellect promotes 
the eye’s grasp of that which is spoken. 
We seek to train the pupil to under- 
stand speech by watching the movements 
of the mouth. 


The Fall River course is organized 
with this broader conception of the work 
in mind—that is, corresponding de- 
velopment of both intellectual and 
mechanical processes. It is designed to 
meet the needs of four distinct groups, 
kindergarten, first grade, elementary, 
junior high, senior high and adult 
classes. It recognizes immediately a dis- 
tinction between the study of speech 
and the study of lip-reading. The 
former is the basis of the work in the 
schools for the totally deaf and is 
primarily mechanical in its methods 
and its accomplishment. The latter 
strives to secure the lip-reading habit 
by exercise of the same psychological 
processes used in any other field of in- 
tellectual development. 

Ten years of ‘adult teaching af- 
forded little help beyond the realization 
that all available textbooks were inade- 
quate for the different groups in the 


public school system—that it would be 
necessary to use my own ingenuity in 
planning the work and compiling a suit- 
able text of my own. The result has 
been that I have drawn from various 
sources. 

To Miss Bruhn, I am indebted for 
help in working out a logical classifica- 
tion of sounds, as well- as for her 
syllable: drills and practice, which are 
so essential for the little children; 

To Miss Kinzie for help in compil- 
ing vocabularies, on lesson procedure, 
on graded class practice material, on the 
development of homophenous sentences 
and, above all, for her rules for sen- 
tence building, which are followed 
throughout all the courses ; 

To Mr. Nitchie for his theory and 
principles for developing the psycholog- 
ical qualities, and for his skillful hand- 
ling of story practice ; 

To Misses Jones, Pratt and Croker 
for their “Language Stories and Drills” ; 

To Miss Upham for her “Books 
for the Deaf,” especially the Ques- 
tion Book and the book on the Trades; 

Lastly, to the Volta Bureau for con- 
stant help in keeping before me pro- 
jects, practice material, and various con- 
tributions from  lip-reading teachers 
throughout the country whose articles 
I always peruse and, if seemingly prom- 
ising, test for their merits. Much of 
this miscellaneous material has been used 
as special devices to develop all round 
proficient lip-readers. 

Unless some principle is established 
for the selection of the vocabularies, 
topics for conversation and discussion, 
the teacher’s work must necessarily be 
haphazard and unorganized or formal 
and academic. Such instruction in the 
past has been responsible for the rela- 
tively slight attractiveness of lip-read- 
ing classes, and their consequent failure 
to hold the pupil’s interest until profi- 
ciency has been achieved. 

One might note here, before going 
further into the detail of the lip-reading 
teacher’s work, that if she is to achieve 
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success she must first secure the cooper- 
ation of all other teachers with whom 
the child comes in contact. Nor is their 
willingness to cooperate enough. They 
must be told very definitely the specific 
ways in which they can hep, such as the 
changing of.a child’s seat to oné more 
suited to his needs, the fact that the 
teacher canngt expect him to read her 
lips if she stands with her back to the 
light, that mere repetition of a word is no 
aelp to him, that she must, by use of a 
sentence, afford him some association 
of ideas. That teachers will do every- 
thing in their power, once they realize 
that they can help, is well illustrated 
by the action of one of the elementary 
school principals who relieved all teach- 
ers in her building, in order that they 
might observe the classes and have a 
keener insight into their particular 
problem. 


Because the Miller Walle classifica- 
tion is so logical, we have used that 
as a basis for lessons on the movements. 
Miss Kinzie says: “This classification 
comprises a_ selection of fundamental 
movements from which it is possible 
to form a large number of simple sen- 
tences almost every movement of which 
is contained in the classification. As 
these movements are plainly visible, 
there is nothing to confuse or discour- 
age the pupil, but, on the other hand, 
by a natural unfolding, he is led at once 
into simple, natural lip-reading without 
being aware of what he is doing.” This 
classification provides an _ absolutely 
logical basis for scientific work. 


Mr. Nitchie’s theory is that lip-read- 
ing is more a mind process than a 
mechanical one and he made this the 
distinctive feature of his course. He 
not only gives us clearly the different 
powers of the mind to be developed, but 
he tells us how to develop these 
qualities, so the proficiency can be 
brought up to its highest attainment. 
His story procedure for developing 
synthesis, intuition, quickness and con- 
centration are most adequate to the com- 
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plicated needs of all pupils above the 
elementary grades. 

Miss Kinzie added a wonderful con- 
tribution to the lip-reading study when 
she worked out her graded class work. 
Her careful grading of beginners’, inter- 
mediate and advanced classes makes it 
possible for & novice to take an active 
part and derive as much benefit and en- 
joyment from the beginners’ class as an 
efficient lip-reader derives from an ad- 
vanced class. We have used this grad- 
ing of class material in all our courses 
in Fall River. 


Her classification of the homophenes 
follows closely the classification of 
sounds. We have, therefore, found it 
advantageous to use the homophenous 
sentences as Course II, after the founda- 
tion course is covered. 

In the September 1920 Votta Re- 
view, Miss Kinzie gives her rules for 
making sentences. She writes, “A sen- 
tence should be definite, natural, inter- 
esting, rhythmic, pleasing and dignified.” 
Sentences made following these rules 
are sure to bring the best results. Above 
all, make the sentence interesting! Even 
the little tots can lip-read a much more 
difficult sentence, if it is interesting, 
than a shorter, easier one, lacking in- 
terest. 

Our course is organized to recognize 
the needs of the four groups—the kin- 
dergarten children, the elementary 
grades, the junior high students, and 
the senior high and adult classes. The 
work of the two higher groups is sub- 
divided to meet Miss Kinzie’s grade 
classification. For example, a class in 
the junior high group passes first through 
the beginner’s foundation course on 
movements, using beginner’s class ma- 
terial, then through Course II, more 
difficult in quality and intermediate in 
class material, and reaches, finally, the 
last course, still more difficult, because 
of its more advanced class material. In 
these courses we have conversational 
classes, talks on current events or on 
previously selected and prepared sub- 
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jects, the ever present aim being to make 
the work as interesting, varied and in- 
structive as possible. 

Lip-reading asa study is not very 
interesting in itself, to a child. Here 
as in all teaching, the fundamental re- 
quirement is to attract and hold the at- 
tention. Without this all else will be 
in vain. With it, much can be accom- 
plished regardless of other defects in 
method. If a student is interested he 
will grow mentally, if not, the work will 
have no educational value. While we 
can impart facts and principles, can 
point out the way, can interest and stimu- 
late, only the child’s response can 
develop his own mind. 

Our enrollment this year numbers 68 
in the kindergarten and _ elementary 
schools together, 10 in the junior high, 
5 in the senior high, and 22 in an after- 
noon adult class. The classes have been 
held in seven centers, where the children 
could be most conveniently grouped. 
Each child attended two periods a 
week, the periods lasting from one- 
half to three-quarters of an hour. 

In our kindergarten work we recog- 
nized the fact that little children like 
best to deal with objects which they 
can handle. Our kindergarten-first 
grade course includes a list of about one 
hundred and fifty nouns and fifty verbs. 
Fully one-third of the nouns are used 
as objects, one-third as pictures, and the 
temaining. one-third, such as mother, 
father, family, etc., are previously 
known by the child. While the nouns 
are dealt with through the objects 
handled, the verbs are used to direct 
the actions of the children. 

I have with me a _ few objects 
—to illustrate how this material is 
used in our kindergarten-first grade 
classes. The objects may be placed on 
a table or left in a box nearby. The 
children watch the teacher’s lips. When 
a child’s name is spoken he takes from 
the table the object mentioned. He then 
answers questions concerning it. For 
example, John, where is the ball? John 


gets the ball. What color is the ball? 
Is the ball large or small? Do you play 
ball? Do you play baseball? Roll the 
ball. Throw the ball to Mary. Put the 
ball on the chair, Mary. The next pupil 
takes a fish. Questions are then asked 
about the fish. Do you like fish? 
Where does the fish live? Is the fish 
large or small? Did you ever catch a 
fish? 

As each child finishes with the ob- 
ject he is handling he places it wherever 
he is told. When all have finished they 
group themselves about the teacher, who 
then begins to question them about the 
toys that have been placed aside. She 
asks, Where is the doll? Where is the 
rabbit? Where is the shovel? The child 
who remembers where the object has 
been placed may get it. It is surpris- 
ing how well they read the questions and 
how well they remember where the 
articles have been placed. 


While doing these things we make 
use of many commands, such as bow, 
jump, wave the flag, wash your face, 
bring me the paper, take off your shoes. 
Sometimes the children play teacher. 
The objects are placed in small boxes 
and each child tells all about his object. 
The others in the class guess what is in 
the box. When one group of objects has 
become well known a chart picturing 
them is used for review and a new 
group is introduced for the class play. 


We use all question forms: What 
color? How many? How long? How 
far? etc. We talk about the family, 
about occupations, the rooms of the 
house. We play going to market, to 
the grocery, the fruit store, the clothing 
store. We talk of animals, flowers, 
trees, money, the seasons, the months. 
We pretend we are certain animals, 
each telling a story about himself, ask- 
ing the others to guess what animal he 
is. We go to the beach, to the farm, 
to the woods, to the circus. We pre- 
tend we are postmen, car conductors, 
or a story-book friend. We talk about 
anything and everything that is a part 
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of the child's world. We realize that 
the success of primary work is drill 
work. While we drill, drill, drill, we 
avoid monotony by a change at the first 
indication of fatigue. One must be 
thorough, yet not exhausting. The work 
must be both interesting and concrete. 
Above all, a teacher should be generous 
in her praise, especially with those who 
find the work difficult, for it is through 
the praise from others that the child 
learns what to approve in himself. 


The object work is followed by that 
of picture stories, short illustrated 
stories such as are used by all kinder- 
garten and primary teachers and which 
should be known by every American 
child. The picture of a baby is the 
first “story” used. We talk about the 
baby’s face, his eyes, nose, mouth. Then 
we talk about some particular child’s 
baby, his name, how old he is. The pic- 
tures are graded according to the num- 
ber of details and question forms in- 
cluded. Geography in the grades be- 
gins with stories of children of other 
countries. So we, too, use pictures and 
stories “of Dutch, Indian, Japanese, 
Chinese, German and other foreign 
children. When a ‘story is introduced 
the picture illustrating the story is 
shown, the interest aroused, and the 
story then told in simple, direct language. 
The first time the children may inter- 
rupt if they are not following; the sec- 
ond time the children do not interrupt. 
Questions about the story are then 
asked. In the kindergarten and primary 
courses stories are never read. Anyone 
who knows children feels the difference 
in the eagerness of the little ones when 
the story is told instead of read and 
knows also that the story if properly 
handled is the quickest and most effect- 
ive method of fixing attention. 


The foundation course for this ele- 
mentary-junior high group is based 
upon the Miiller Walle classifications of 
sounds, followed by contrast words con- 
trasting the new movement with pre- 
vious similar ones. The vocabulary 
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words are studied, followed by vocab- 
ulary sentences. After the work has 
been covered and reviewed a story is 
taken, all stories used throughout the 
courses being graded to the mental 
development and following closely the 
short stories used in their story, read- 
ing, and language books. The stories 
are given at the maximum speed with- 
out sense of effort. Where the story 
or sentences are given slowly the pupil 
spends part of his time day-dreaming, 
when given rapidly he is alert and every 
minute is one of fixed attention. The 
law of reading is—The greater the 
rapidity of reading the quicker the 
learning. And so it is with reading the 
lips—the greater the rapidity of reading 
the lips, the quicker the learning. Stories 
should open with a quality of suspense. 
This secures involuntary attention, de- 
velops sustained attention, compels in- 
terest, and gives the power to concen- 
trate. They want to know what is 
coming next. 

After the lesson and story are giyen, 
the remaining time is devoted to miscel- 
laneous practice. As 80 per cent of the 
pupils in my lip-reading classes are of 
either foreign birth or foreign par- 
entage I have this miscellaneous ma- 
terial follow closely the material used 
in the Americanization classes. 

The Americanization classes are 
graded to meet everyday situations. They 
follow closely talks on the same sub- 
jects as those used in the kindergarten- 
primary course. 

The miscellaneous practice allows a 
wide range of stories, talks, and de- 
vices, which can be given in a variety 
of ways. The teacher may do all the 
talking, or she may arouse interest, al- 
lowing the pupils to tell their stories, 
or material may be given out on slips 
of paper. 

The senior high and adult courses 
follow exactly the procedure of the 
elementary classes, with the work 
adapted to their age and mentality. A 
wider range of stories and miscellaneous 
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material may be used. The children in 
this class. want above everything else 
something to stimulate their imagination. 
They want facts and stories whereby 
their range of knowledge is increased. 
After the 35 lessons are covered, the 
work is reviewed, with graded practice 
on the homophenes, corresponding to 
each lesson movement. Yet, there is a 
vast difference between teaching adults 
and small children, in that the older ones, 
realizing the results to be gained, will 
voluntarily strive to cooperate with you. 

In Fall River, we have had a few very 
good lip-readers after one year’s work, 
but the majority require two years. Very 
few children need more than two years 
of special work to compete satisfactorily 
with their hearing brothers and sisters 
in their regular grade work. 

A boy with 30 per cent hearing loss 
was enrolled in my class in 1923, in one 
of the grammar schools. He entered 
the High School the following year. 
When the hearing test was given toward 
the end of the year, he was found to 
be deafened and listed as a candidate 
for the lip-reading class. Upon talking 
with him I found he had no further 
difficulty in school, could read the teach- 
ers’ lips, but could not always hear the 
rest of the class. As we were talking 
one of the vice-principals came up and 
spoke to the boy. We told him what 
we were talking about and he replied, 
“I’ve had that boy in my class all year 
and I never knew he was deaf. If he 
reads all the teachers’ lips as well as he 
does mine, he needs no further study.” 

Another boy was enrolled at mid- 
year. At his mother’s request and by 
special permission of the principal he 
was allowed to drop Latin and take up 
lip-reading. At the time his report did 
not show a single passing mark in any 
of the six subjects taken, but at the 
end of the year, after only six months’ 
work, he passed five of the six, French 
being the only subject in which he had 
failed. 

The adult afternoon class was started 


because many found it easier to attend 
then rather than in the evening. The 
enrollment this year was twenty-two 
Eight of these began the work in the 
class of 1923, which proves that the 
majority of persons with defective hear- 
ing are anxious to keep up the work 
until they are proficient, yes, even after 
they are proficient, for the social con- 
tacts formed are of as much benefit to 
them as the actual teaching of lip- 
reading. 

The adult classes follow closely the 
same lessons given the High School 
pupils, although they require different 
material to stimulate their cooperation. 

To my mind no teacher should adopt 
one method to the exclusion of all 
others. 

It makes little difference which 
method or methods are used provided 
the results are satisfactory. The test 
of any theory or method is the response 
of the pupils. If a teacher fails she 
should look first to herself for the 
cause, and second to outside influences 
that might affect the results. No plan 
or device which can be invented will 
ever take the place of the development 
which is secured by the example fur- 
nished by the teachers. Tryson gives a 
list of the characteristics every good 
teacher should have—common sense, 
character, sympathy, vivacity, open- 
mindedness, enthusiasm for the work, 
or subject, optimism, sound judgment, 
vivid imagination, copious supply of in- 
genuity, firmness, pleasantness and sin- 
cerity. 

The value of all of this work can be 
judged only in terms of the results it 
has yielded. We have found the returns 
to be well worth the effort expended. 
Improvement has been marked in the 
physical health, particularly in the re- 
lief from the continuous nervous strain 
of constantly trying to catch what is 
being said. There is a decided social 
gain in that the child is no longer an 
outcast but can enter into the games and 
compete in the work of his hearing 
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companions. When the child is ready 
to leave school he finds that he has 
profited considerably in an economic 
sense, for his deafness is no longer a 
bar to possible employment. If he 
seeks to enter a higher institution of 
learning he is not hindered as he other- 
wise would have been, but having thus 
far overcome his infirmity, finds therein 
only a challenge to greater progress. It 
is easily seen that with this individual 
physical, social, and economic better- 
ment there will be a beneficial effect 
upon the community as a whole. These 
individuals, uncared for, would eventu- 
ally become a burden upon society, very 
probably moral as well as physical fail- 
ures, dependent upon public support. 
With the help afforded by the lip-read- 
ing ability they are started on their 
way to become a credit to their com- 
munity. 

That such a conclusion is not merely 
a matter of conjecture, but rather one 
realized and admitted by those whose 
children are involved will be illus- 
trated by a letter I shall read. It is 
but one of many, and shows the appre- 
ciation of our work both by the parent 
of the child who had been operated 
upon to clear up his deafness and by the 
doctor who sent him to our class. 


June 15, 1927. 
My Dear Miss Durfee: 

I surely do appreciate what you have done 
for John. 

I think his little brain is slowly waking up 
to the fact that he has to learn his lessons. 
And he does watch us so intently, especially 
when going over his lesson with him every 
evening. 

We took John to Dr. Shefferd last Satur- 
day. We told her about the improvement in 
him since he has been under your special 
supervision, and she said, “ I knew she could 
help him more than anyone.” 

The lessons you are giving him at the pres- 
ent time are a great help to him. Would 
you advise me to get some books and coach 
him during the summer? If you think this 
a good suggestion, will you please let me know 
what kind to get? - Thanking you for your 
kindness to John, 





Does it not prove that it is all very 
much worth while? 
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LIP-READING FOR ADULTS IN 
SWITZERLAND 
FRIDETTE AMSLER 
I feel that I am not quite in my 
place on this platform. It would have 
been far more normal for me to listen 
to what you have to tell. You have had 
longer experience here in America than 
we have had in Switzerland. 


But the little we do I will gladly tell 
you about. As I said. yesterday in my 
report, our country is divided into three 
parts and each part has its own language. 
So, again, I must speak of each part 
separately. . 

In French Switzerland, lip-reading is 
still very little known. There are only 
three teachers, living too far away from 
each other to cooperate. It happens that 
pupils work during their whole course 
with only one teacher. That is a great 
inconvenience. The lack of teachers 
too, did not allow us to make the 
propaganda we should have made for lip- 
reading. The most urgent task of our 
young Federation was to inaugurate a 
normal course. A first attempt in 
Geneva, last year, could not be worked 
out; there were only two applicants! 
But this fall we shall be more success- 
ful. During the whole year our 
Federation, through press and talks, has 
told the need and the value of lip-read- 
ing. The State has promised financial 
and moral help; we expect about 12 
students. Then we can go forward. 

You wonder, perhaps, what method 
we have. Well, we have none. We are 
afraid of the word. We don’t want one 
definite method. We want to know all. 
We want to study carefully and master 
each system, but we want to be free, 
absolutely free, and adapt our teaching 
to each individual. Personally I can’t 
be grateful enough, for instance, to Mr. 
and Mrs. Nitchie, to Miss Bruhn, to all 
the teachers who write in the VoLTA 
Review. Their books and articles, full 
of valuable suggestions, have been a 
wonderful help and have often lightened 
the way. Presently we will try out, 
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in the Canton de Vaud, the Jena method 
(see VotTA Review, March and June 
1927) based on imitation, rhythm and 
feeling. If it is as satisfactory as it 
promises to be, we shall certainly adopt 
it, but that does not.mean that we shall 
push aside all former experiences. We 
are anxious to give to each pupil what 
he needs and in the way he needs it. 

In German Switzerland, the problem 
of lip-reading presents a special difficulty. 
In school one learns pure German, we 
call it written German (Schriftdeutzch) 
but the people do not speak it at home. 
We have our own language, a dialect 
derived from the German, but it is so 
modified that the people from Germany 
do not understand it. We love it just 
for that: because it is our own. When 
the deaf child, for instance, comes out 
of school it often happens that he is 
disoriented. He has learned pure Ger- 
man, he can read the lips if people speak 
pure German, but he is not used to the 
sounds and the rhythm of the dialect. 
So it is with the hard of hearing per- 
son. He must be able to read both pure 
German and the dialect. A Swiss hand- 
book, then, with adequate material, was 
a necessity. Three of our best teachers 
in Zurich prepared it: Mr. Beglinger, 
Mr. Bosshardt and Miss Rutishauser. 
As Miss Rutishauser, nearly totally deaf, 
is a very successful lip-reader and 
teacher, and as she explains very clearly 
how and why she succeeded, I thought 
it might interest you to hear her ex- 
periences as she told them to me when 
I was her normal student and as she 
told them in the “Handbook.” 

Like all of us, she had often heard 
“IT have nobody 
at home to practice with” or “When I 
speak to the mirror I know what I say 
and do not feel that I am really learn- 
ing.” Here is what Miss Rutishauser 
suggests: (Professor Reighard of Ann 
Arbor has kindly allowed me to use his 
translation.) “The blind, by systematic 
practice, are able to develop in an as- 
tonishing manner and to an astonishing 
degree, the sense of touch, which has al- 


most disappeared in normal men. Simi- 
larly the way is open to the hard: of 
hearing for the development of an un- 
believable skill in lip-reading by culti- 
vating the sensations which accompany 
the activity of the speech organ. In 
studying speech-reading we become ac- 
quainted with the laws governing the 
formation of sound. After we, by the 
help of the eyes, have reached a clear 
understanding of the meaning of the 
various movements, we must learn to 
consciously recognize the sensations as- 
sociated with them. We accomplish this 
by consciously controlling the movements 
of the vocal organ during speech, while 
at the same time recalling the accom- 
panying visual images. For example, 
as soon as we have carefully observed 
the syllable ‘ma,’ we must immediately 
begin to cultivate its accompanying sen- 
sation. We pronounce the syllable ‘ma’ 
ourselves and whilst speaking try to 
become aware of the sensations accom- 
panying the movement and that with as 
much precision as though we were again 
observing the movement itself in the 
mirror or on the mouth of the speaker. 
In this way we proceed from single 
syllables to many syllabled words and to 
entire sentences, thus impressing them 
on the memory. This independent work 
greatly facilitates the complete fixation 
in memory of the visual images. This 
consciousness of the sensations accom- 
panying the movements is then a valuable 
aid in the observation of the movements 
themselves by means of the eye. 


“Under all circumstances, when we 
have command of our thoughts we may 
practice these important exercises. We 
no longer need to make frequent de- 
mands on the valuable time of our fel- 
low men, and we may use our other- 
wise wasted minutes to the best advan- 
tage with no other aid than our own 
mouths. The busy man can undertake 
this exercise on the way to work. What- 
ever occupies his thoughts he can speak 
softly, and retain the sensations accom- 
panying’ the visual images of what he has 
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said. Innumerable opportunities for 
practice present themselves everywhere—. 
The housewife overburdened with work 
can utilize a hundred opportunities to 
weave into sentient speech all that 
moves her heart, whether she is darn- 
ing stockings, or cleaning, or washing. 
When there come hours full of care and 
sleepless nights during which the whole 
burden of his suffering seems to op- 
press the hard of hearing, then, as he 
strives to make active use of this 
method and realizes the advantage and 
health that it brings, he will first under- 
stand the blessing of it. 


“What concentration means _ for 
speech-reading has been explained often. 
The sentient speech concentration comes 
of itself (is automatic). The slow prog- 
ress of many hard of hearing is due to 
lack of concentration. In proportion to 
the interest that the student takes in this 
method it will enable him to attain the 
concentration which it is otherwise diffi- 
cult to teach by great effort, and that 
he may do even when his surroundings 
occupy his thoughts fully and complete- 
ly. He who has practiced sentient speech 
and the retention of the visual word 
pictures, will succeed to such an extent 
that he will be able to understand the 
words of a speaker merely by almost 
subconscious imitation of his lip move- 
ments. My experiences have often given 
me the idea that this imitation makes 
possible a more rapid grasp of the train 
of thought of the speaker. So observa- 
tion, sensation, concentration and syn- 
thesis are interwoven. Thus have we 
found the key to greater certainty in 
speech-reading. We develop, so to speak, 
a new brain center of reception for this 
necessary art of speech-reading.” 

All those who know Miss Rutishauser, 
who have even simply met her, have 
been surprised at her ability and ease 
in understanding speech. If she has 
such good results, if pupils of hers have 
had, why should not it help us too? 
Coming from someone so competent, 
deafened and so absolutely devoted to 


the deafened, it is wise to give serious 
attention to this method whose slogan 
is no longer: “If you don’t hear speech, 
see it,” but, “If you don’t hear speech, 
feel it!” 


DR. REIGHARD: We are all 
familiar with the old method of speech- 
reading, or what before long will be the 
old method. We know that. it depends 
entirely or primarily on the use of the 
eye. When people first began to teach 
speech-reading by the current method, 
it was thought that every time a sound 
was: produced by the voice there was a 
corresponding visible movement or posi- 
tion. Reading speech was a great deal 
like reading a book, in which every 
syllable is represented by certain char- 
acters. In the course of time it was 
found out that that was not largely true. 
Although there is a movement every 
time the human voice produces a sound, 
these movements are not visible: some 
of them are too quick, some are too 
obscure. Mr. Nitchie estimated that we 
are actually able to discriminate only 
about twenty-five per cent of the sounds 
by means of the corresponding move- 
ments. It is a very severe strain on the 
eye to see and to recognize a twenty-five 
per cent visibility of movement, and a 
still more severe strain to try to find out 
what must have been the seventy-five 
per cent of unseen movement. By the 
old method, the speech-reader is in the 
position of a person who has a manu- 
script from which seventy-five per cent 
of the words or syllables have been 
erased, and he must by guessing, by 
“synthesis,” as we call it in speech-read- 
ing, make sense out of the fragments he 
can see in the manuscript. The man 
with the defective manuscript has all 
kinds of time, but the speech-reader 
must face the task instantly. The old 
method is a very severe strain on the 
eye and on the mind. 

The old method of speech-reading is 
based on the notion that we have only 
two ways of communicating one with 
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We may see print or see it on 
We have taken refuge in 


another. 

the face. 
seeing it upon the face, and we have tied 
ourselves up to the old method of 


ledrning and teaching speech-reading. 
Within recent years a third method of 
understanding one another has been dis- 
covered. This method, used uncon- 
sciously and naturally by a few in- 
dividuals, depends mostly upon sensa- 
tion, or in scientific terms, upon “kin- 
esthesis.” 

When I put up my arm and bend it 
the biceps muscle swells up. The muscle 
is a motor organ. But, if I give atten- 
tion to that operation, I am ‘aware that 
there is a sensation accompanying the 
swelling and contraction of the muscle. 
What has happened is that from my 
central nervous system an impulse has 
been sent along a nerve to the muscle 
and has caused it to contract. That 
contraction stimulates another muscle, 
which starts another nerve, and the im- 
pression travels back to the brain and 
gives rise in the central nervous system 
or in the brain to a muscle sensation. 


We call such a muscle sensation. a 
“kinesthetic” or a ‘“kinesodic’’ sensa- 
tion. 


In reaching out and picking up an 


* object, there is a series of movements: 


the arm must move at the elbow and 
also at the wrist and the shoulder joint; 
the fingers must open, then they must 
close; the arm must move again at the 
elbow, the wrist, and the shoulder joint 
in order to bring the object to the posi- 
tion where we want it. There is a 
series of muscular contractions, and a 
series of contractions of groups of mus- 
cles, and, for the contraction of each 
group of muscles involved in the act, 
there is a muscular sensation. The act 
of reaching out and picking up an ob- 
ject has a certain muscular pattern: that 
is, the muscles must contract in a cer- 
tain order, and there is a corresponding 
kinesthetic sensation. The muscles must 
contract in a certain series in order to 
accomplish one act; to accomplish an- 
other act there must be a different pat- 


tern. Through practice muscles are 
trained to go through actions and corre- 
sponding sensation patterns automatically. 
These muscular and kinesthetic pat- 
terns are stored in the brain, and in 
order to sit down, to dance, or to play 
the piano the only thing necessary is to 
call this series of movements into action. 

Under the Jena Method we call our 
vocal organs the “speech organ” or the 
“speech machine.” You can not make 
a sound without contracting a group of 
muscles. When I speak one group of 
muscles after another contracts to pro- 
duce the sounds that are necessary in 
each sentence. As each group of mus- 
cles contracts that contraction produces 
a sensation. Any particular sentence, 
then, has a particular muscular pattern, 
and it has also a particular sensation 
pattern. If I pay attention to these 
sensations, if I turn my attention to 
trying to feel the contraction of these 
muscles, the sensations produced by the 
contractions of the muscles, I can, by 
practice, become aware of those sensa- 
tions. In other words, I can feel my 
own speech. Some people who are pro- 
fessional singers do that in singing, 
they control the voice by feeling and 
not by sound. So far as I am concerned 
I not only have a voice which is more 
or less inaudible to me, I am not only 
able to see on your lips something of 
what you say, and see what somebody 
has written in print: that is, I have not 
only the audible and visible means of 
understanding, but I have this kinesthet- 
ic means of understanding my own 
speech. I can feel what I say as well 
as hear it, as well as I can see it if I 
look into a mirror—and anybody can 
learn to do that by sufficient practice. In 
other words, your speech machine talks 
to you,‘and for every sound that you 
make, whether or not you hear that 
sound, there is a corresponding sensa- 
tion in that machine, and the speech 
machine speaks to you a perfect and 
complete language in the terms of these 
muscle sensations. The patterns of all 
the sentences that we have been using 
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throughout our lives are stored in our 
brains. If I meet someone, without any 
mental effort I say “How do you do? 
It is a pleasant day.” I have been say- 
ing it all of my life, and it rolls out 
simply at the sight of the person or at 
a glance at the sky. The patterns of 
these forms are stored in our brain, 
just as playing the piano, etc., is similar- 
ly stored up. So that in order that 
your speech machine may speak to you 
a language which is really more com- 
plete than the audible language, you 
make your speech machine run as some- 
body else’s runs. Then your speech 
machine will be the same as another 
person’s and you will understand the 
other person. The way that that is 
done is by imitation. Two people face 
one another—two speech machines—one, 
that of the teacher, and the other, that 
of the student. The teacher pronounces 
a certain series of syllables—twelve 
series of syllables—and the pupil tries 
to make his speech machine run exactly 
as the teacher’s machine; and, at the 
same time, the pupil is looking at the 
teacher’s mouth. There is no restric- 
tion of movement, no restriction of posi- 
tions, no attention whatever is paid to 
show the student what he ought to see; 
he just looks at the teacher’s mouth. 
Just as in sitting down in a chair, I 
don’t have to glance at it in order to go 
through the appropriate movements, so, 
after the teacher and the student have 
practiced together a sufficient length of 
time, when the teacher begins to go 
through a certain series of syllables the 
speech machine of the student runs 
through the same movements auto- 
matically. The pupil all the time has 
been paying attention to the sensations, 
and he gets the sensations of that series 
of syllables, and he understands from 
feeling what series of syllables the 
teacher is pronouncing. They practice 
that until the pupil can» understand the 
. sentences the teacher is using; and from 
sentences they go into combinations that 
have never been practiced, and then 


later the pupil understands conversa- 
tion. 

You have a speech machine that is 
well oiled by practice. You give it a 
little shove by starting to speak a sén- 
tence—by letting some one else start to 
speak a sentence—and it runs through a 
certain series of movements accompanied 
by sensations. Those sensations give 
you the beginning of what the other per- 
son has said. You give it a little fur- 
ther shove by the person speaking some- 
thing else, and it goes through another 
sensation, and you understand. 

This is very much more simple and 
easy than ¢he old method. There is no 
practice of certain syllables; there is 
no practice of individual words; always 
they are grouped into sentences which 
are related, not into individual sentences. 
There is no printed matter used—it does 
not need to bé used—and there is no 
mind strain. The teachers are continu- 
ally telling the stidents: “Turn it over 
to your speech machine; don’t try to 
think; let the speech machine run and 
the speech machine will tell you what I 
am saying.” There is no thinking, prac- 
tically no effort, and there are no homo- 
phenes—and that ought to bring a note 
of joy; the pupil just looks at the 
teacher. 

There are rhythmical body movements 
—the syllables are beaten out as music 
might be beaten out. There is dancing; 
there are other rhythmical movements. 
The effort is made to get the rhythm of 
speech effective throughout the body of 
the student, and that brings on a feeling 
of relaxation to the tense, deafened petf- 
son. This has a very fine effect, and 
this, together with the acquired ability 
to understand more or less of what is 
spoken, helps along very much. 

* * * 


MISS KENNEDY: The chief object 
of the questionnaire which I, submitted 
to the teachers was to try to ascertain 
from the teachers of the South and West 
how they felt about our Federation pro- 
gram. It was very gratifying to me per- 
sonally because of my enthusiasm for the 
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work and my admiration for the teach- 
ers. We felt that the teachers’ work 
should be as much a part of our Fed- 
eration program as any part of the so- 
cial work, because the benefits derived 
from a good teacher would be just as 
far-reaching and as valuable as from any 
trained social worker. 

The quality of the speech-reading I 
saw on this trip, at both the public and 
private schools, is absolutely superb. I 
have always believed in the possibilities 
of speech-reading, and I have alway: 
been an enthusiast, but I have just seen 
the most inspiring demonstrations of its 
value and also a remarkable demonstra- 
tion of the speed with which speech- 
reading may be acquired if it is taken 
up with a proper degree of seriousness 
and determination. They have a very 
fine corps of teachers on the Pacific 
Coast in a great many public schools. 
The pupils apparently take speech-read- 
ing as seriously as they take any other 
subject. They work hard and they cer- 
tainly are doing splendid work. 

I do wish that I could share with 
every one of you the details of the in- 
terest and the beauty and the inspira- 
tion of my wonderful trip. 


ROUND TABLE TOPICS 

The leader of the first Round-Table 
Topic was Miss Elizabeth I. Rankin of 
Des Moines. 

COOPERATION FROM 
OTOLOGISTS 
By EvizasetH I. RANKIN 
Mme. CHAIRMAN, LADIES AND GEN- 
TLEMEN: 

From questionnaires sent to the teach- 
ers I tabulated these answers. The first 
question that was asked was whether the 
otologists cooperated individually or col- 
lectively. Practically all answered, say- 
ing that they had no collective coopera- 
tion whatever; that all the cooperation 
that had been given had come from indi- 
viduals. 

Second, I asked them to give the per- 
centage of the otologists in their city 
who cooperated. There were two that 


reported no cooperation whatsoever; two 
reported the cooperation of all; Denver 
reported seventy-five per cent; two other 
cities gave fifty per cent, and the others 
ranged from thirty per cent down to two 
per cent. 

Then I asked in what way the otol- 
ogists cooperated. Here I found in my 
own town, and practically everywhere, 
teachers find that the doctors refer te 
us pupils whom we never see; they ask 
the patient to go to a certain teacher, 
and that is the last of it. Some time 
afterwards we meet the otologists and 
they ask us if the patient has come and 
we must say no. How can we secure 
these patients who are sent to us but 
never arrive? 

Otologists have cooperated by speak- 
ing at League meetings and meetings for 
the teachers; they sometimes give free 
examinations, when necessary, and the 
children report for free treatment. But 
I don’t believe it is well to ask for very 
much free treatment from otologists. 
They are busy people, and we can’t ex- 
pect them to do a great deal of that. 

One teacher in California reports that 
one of the otologists has offered his 
offices for meetings of the League. 
Others have had the otologists appear 
before the School Board. 

The fifth question that I asked was if 
there was any opposition to lip-reading 
among the otologists of their cities, and 
there were only two cases reported. It 
is interesting to note that in both of 
these cases the same reason for opposi- 
tion was given. It was that old idea 
that, if you learn to read the lips, your 
hearing will diminish. 

Then I asked the teachers to give the 
history of their efforts to secure coopera- 
tion from the otologists. Nearly all of 
them reported sending literature, a great 
many sent letters; as soon as the school 
opened in the fall they sent the doctor 
a letter, and then again a follow-up letter. 

A question that I should like to have 
discussed is whether it would be well for 
us to have a cooperative form letter. 
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I find it very hard to find time for all 
the extra letters I have to send out for 
myself and for the League. If I had 
a good form letter which I could send 
out to all the otologists, and then, for a 
while, a follow-up letter, it would save 
me a great deal of time and work. Could 
we do that, and could we do it less ex- 
pensively if we did it together? 

A great many have reported that they 
have sent pamphlets to the doctors’ offi- 
ces and asked them to give these out to 
the patients who inquire about lip-read- 
ing. The doctors are very busy people, 
and I hesitate to ask them to do a great 
deal more than they are doing, but many 
of them would be willing to give pam- 
phlets on lip-reading if we had something 
prepared forthem. The problem is to get 
out something that they can use. I have 
been asked many times for something. 
The doctors do not have time to explain 
just what lip-reading is—Miss Torrey’s 
pamphlet on lip-reading would be of 
great value. Many teachers have had 
otologists to speak at their meetings. In 
this way they have tried to get their in- 
terest. Personal visits to otologists have 
been advocated by quite a number of 
teachers, but again we are confronted by 
limited time. 

I will ask Miss Staples from. the New 
England School to give in a short sen- 
tence or two some special incident in 
which her school has been able to get 
the cooperation of the otologists; and 
then we will hear from other teachers. 


MISS STAPLES: Our school has 
sent many letters to otologists, not only 
in Boston but in surrounding places. The 
first one was sent out several years ago, 
before the otologists were cooperating to 
the extent that they are now. In this 
first letter we tried to give them a gen- 
eral idea of the work and tried to show 
them how they could not only help their 
patients professionally but also give them 
an uplift by telling them about speech- 
reading. In a later letter we told them 
more about speech-reading itself. As 
Miss Rankin said, our experience has 
been that the persons we have had re- 


ferred to us have not come. We have 
the general feeling that otologists are 
cooperating with us. most heartily, al- 
though the pupils secured through them 
have not been many. 

MRS. WASHINGTON: I was able 
to secure cooperation in Nashville through 
one particular otologist friend. It so 
happened that the best known and most 
progressive specialist there was a per- 
sonal friend of mine, and when I was 
ready to open the School of Speech- 
Reading I turned to him for advice. He 
was already well informed on the sub- 
ject and very much interested. He sent 
me two or three pupils and sent me to 
talk to other specialists to whom he had 
spoken about my work. When I had 
been teaching about six months I in- 
vited him to visit my practice class. He 
was so impressed with the change he 
saw in some of his old patients that he 
suggested that I take a class of about 
ten or twelve to the Eye, Ear, Nose and 
Throat Society at the next monthly 
meeting and explain my work to them 
and give them illustrations. He made 
the necessary arrangements with the 
president and secretary of that society, 
with the result that a resolution was 
passed saying that the society would do 
everything possible to promote my work. 
A number of questions were asked and 
a good deal of interest was shown. | 
followed this up with leaflets and small 
posters left in the offices of the various 
otologists. At present, about 40 per 
cent of the otologists ‘are cooperating 
with me. 

There is nothing like personal con- 
tact, and while otologists are very busy 
men, most of them are really glad to 
know about the work, and especially the 
psychological effect it has on the pa- 
tients; they hate to pat their patients on 
the back and say: “There is nothing 
more I can do for you.” They are glad 
to tell them of something further. Per- 
sonal contact has been of great value to 
me, and while the doctors are busy, 
nearly every otologist has an assistant 
in his office, who has more time than he 
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has, and if you can get her ear and tell 
her something about the work, she will 
often remind her chief to speak to some 
patient who comes in, or she, herself, 
will do so. 


MISS DELANY (Syracuse) : Person- 
al visits to otologists are justifiable and 
even necessary for those of us who are 
beginning our work. However, as a suc- 
cessful otologist is always a busy man, it 
behooves us to make our visits always 
by previous appointment and brief in 
duration and purposeful. I have found it 
advisable to obtain, whenever possible, 
an early morning appointment, getting 
the interview before the regular day’s 
routine claims the doctor’s interest. The 
purposeful visit has some definite object 
in view, not merely to secure his per- 
sonal assistance in promising to recom- 
mend our work to his patients but also 
to arouse his active interest in local 
league or club work; to enlist his valu- 
able alliance in maintaining proper meas- 
ures for the care of hard of hearing 
school children. For my individual busi- 
ness I no longer make personal visits 
unless I am sent for by the doctor, but 
in pioneer days of the teaching of lip- 
reading in my city I visited ali types 
of otologists, and there are as many 
types of doctors in the world as there 
are of ordinary mortals. For example, 
one was interested in me personally and 
in my lip-reading success, but evinced 
only a very passive interest in securing 
me pupils among his patients; one actu- 
ally told his patients that lip-reading 
study would hinder them: in trying to 
hear; one promptly sent his patients to 
me and even wrote or telephoned a help- 
ful comment ; then, finally, there was an 
understanding, honest, expert aurist, who 
kept me in his office at his elbow, so to 
speak, for two years in order that he 
might have me there on the spot at the 
very moment when his progressive, deaf- 
ened sufferer emerged from the cruel 
examiner’s chair, after she had tearfully 
discovered. her fate. He was one of 
those who knew. 


MRS. WILSON: It was some time 
before our Columbus League succeeded 
in interesting otologists in our work, but 
within the last year, through the efforts 
of the Education Committee, we suc- 
ceeded in getting a place on the program 
of the Ohio State University before the 
elementary teachers in their convention. 
Dr. Morris introduced us. There were 
fifteen other otologists present, and such 
a wonderful impression was made on 
them that they were willing to form an 
advisory board of otologists to confer 
with us. They seemed to be very much 
interested, and they promised to give us 
radio talks and speeches. There are 
about twenty of the otologists in Colum- 
bus on this advisory board, and we feel 
very much encouraged over that. 


MRS. GARFIELD (Cleveland): An 
otologist must be careful not to discour- 
age a patient. Should a patient feel that 
the otologist thought he needed speech- 
reading, it might make the patient feel 
that the case was hopeless. Also, the hard 
of hearing, being sensitive people, might 
be offended by the suggestion. Otologists 
do not wish to drive their patients from 
their offices. The schools never know 
how many people are recommended to 
them by the otologists. 


MISS ZIEGLER (Boston): I want 
to make a comment on your suggestion 
of a form letter. Although a form letter 
saves time and energy, I find that the 
personal touch in a letter is better than 
any form letter you can get out. We don’t 
have our letters mimeographed or multi- 
graphed; each letter is typed by itself, 
and we try to make it very brief, bring- 
ing out one point in each letter. Each 
year we try to emphasize one different 
point. If we had a form letter we 
might send it around and have it copied 
by the teachers; but I am not willing to 
send out a mimeographed or a printed 
form letter to each otologist, because 
they are deluged with them. If you send 
them what looks like a personal letter, 
they will, at least, glance at it before 
putting it into the waste basket. 
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While the response has been some- 
what too small, I think each year we will 
hear more and more. One reason we 
don’t hear from these different otologists 
is that they are also acquainted with the 
work of the Guild, and they are very 
likely to send their patients to the 
Speech-Readers Guild, where they get 
literature about all local schools and 
where they can investigate for themselves 
and find out which school suits their own 
temperament. 

MISS TORREY: The majority of 
Chicago otologists have always shown a 
spirit of cooperation and _ interest. 

When I first came to Chicago, I se- 
cured a list of otologists and made a 
personal call upon as many as possible. 
For a few years, the personal calls were 
repeated, but for a number of years I 
have substituted letters and leaflets 
which are sent twice a year as a re- 
minder of our work. 

At various times, I have given dem- 
onstrations before medical societies, and 
several times have been asked to con- 
tribute articles on lip-reading to medical 
magazines, in this way establishing con- 
tact with a large group. 

When a pupil comes to us upon the 
recommendation of an otologist, a note 
of acknowledgment is always sent, and 
often we ask the pupil to report back to 
the otologist, in order that he may see 
what progress has been made. For we 
have found that the surest way of secur- 
ing. cooperation, is to make an otologist 
realize just what lip-reading will do for 
a patient, for when he finds that one 
patient has been helped, he will want 
others to receive the same benefit. 

CHAIRMAN WHILDIN: Next is 
the “Advertising of Private Schools,” 
the leader of which is Miss Gertrude 
Bergen of Philadelphia. 


ADVERTISING THE PRIVATE 
SCHOOL 


By GERTRUDE BERGEN 
I feel sure we are all unanimous in 
the opinion that lip-reading is cheap at 
any price; I also know that we are 
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desirous of making a success of our 
schools as much as we desire to share 
the benefits of lip-reading or as much as 
we are anxious for any material gain 
to ourselves. I think we all feel that 
there are thousands of people around us 
who need lip-reading, and it makes us 
very impatient to see the number of lip- 
readers grow so slowly. How to reach 
these people is one of the teacher’s prob- 
lems. In the first place, the public has 
very little knowledge on the subject of 
lip-reading. I know that at the Sesqui- 
centennial we asked numbers of people 
what they knew about lip-reading, and 
the reply almost invariably was: “Noth- 
ing at all.” So that all advertising, to 
be effective, must be informative. Be- 
sides that, deafened people are very 
skeptical; they have been fooled so often 
that they have to be convinced. A single 
advertisement about lip-reading is almost 
useless. A brief advertisement, “John 
Jones’ Bargains in Shoes” and “Ger- 
trude Bergen’s Bargains in Lip-Reading” 
could be inserted until the millenium and 
never get a response. 

Most schools report that they have 
given up that form of advertising as 
being expensive and out of proportion 
to the results. 

The only schools that report successful 
newspaper advertising are in the West. 
I don’t know why that is. One school 
gives a very good idea that is also prac- 
tical. At Christmas time the newspa- 
pers run special editions. for schools and 
colleges. This school says it runs a five- 
inch advertisement in that issue and also 
runs a write-up in another part of the 
paper, telling of its work. This should 
be very effective and, I think, ought to 
bring results. No matter how poor a 
write-up is, it nearly always brings some 
sort of response. 

Another good way to reach outsiders 
is through the women’s clubs. They are 
always looking for interesting features 
for their programs, and if you can get 
an opportunity to talk before women’s 
clubs you will always find pupils in that 
way. 
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The medical and welfare societies, 
parents’ and teachers’ associations, col- 
lege alumni associations, etc., offer op- 
portunities. We have found schools and 
colleges will usually welcome talks on 
lip-reading, especially if you can bring 
somebody for a demonstration. To have 
a demonstration is one of the best ways 
to advertise a private school. 

Not very many deaf people are look- 
ing for a school of lip-reading but, just 
the same, it is important to have a list- 
ing in a telephone directory or any other 
classified directory, also an advertisement 
in the Votta Review and in your local 


paper. 


A more effective form of advertising 


for the private schools is what is called 
“Direct Advertising.” This is the kind 
of advertising that goes to the class of 
people who use the product. The chief 
difficulty in the beginning is in gathering 
a list of possible pupils. Deaf people 
are very reticent about their dull hearing 
and are often so sensitive that their 
friends do not dare mention it. The 
otologists cannot give out the names of 
their patients, and for some reason or 
other, some makers of ear phones look 
upon lip-reading as their natural enemy. 
It seems to me if they were here now 
they would change their minds about 
that, but that is the attitude that ‘they 
take. So, the list grows very slowly, even 
if you have an organization for the hard 
of hearing, whose files are available. 

In the meantime folders may be sent 
out to the otologists, and also the 
churches. One school in the West re- 
ports that it keeps folders at the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

As the list grows, perscnal calls may 
be made, but they are of questionable 
value unless a personal introduction can 
be had. You never know what kind of 
reception you will have, and sometimes 
more harm than good is done. Most 
schools seem to have found that folders 
and personal letters are the best medium 
for interesting pupils. Advertising men 
Say that the nearer advertising comes to 
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be a personal matter, the more successful 
it is; so I have found that a personal 
letter should go to every prospect. I 
think that a letter written in longhand 
is surer of a reading than a typewritten 
letter. Letters in your handwriting can 
be copied by reproduction companies at 
a cost that is not prohibitive. 

An offer of a free demonstration les- 
son, of course, should be made with 
every advertisement. This will bring 
more responses than anything else, which 
is only another proof that a sample is 
the best form of advertising. People 
will come to see what you will give them 
for nothing who will not come for any 
other reason. 

There is one thing particularly that I 
want to urge upon all of you. ‘We must 
educate the public. We cannot keep 
advertising entirely with the hard of 
hearing people and expect to get results. 
If we can get articles published in the 
magazines, that is more effective. I know 
that we have a number of clever writers; 
they write very clever things for the 
VoLTa REvIEW and it seems to me that 
some other editor would be willing to 
publish their articles—perhaps one who 
has experience with lip-reading. I think 
it is necessary that we educate the public 
about lip-reading—it is necessary for the 
good of the public as well as for our 
own good. 

I have a telegram here, which bears 
somewhat on the question of cooperation. 
It says: “May I add my voice to your 
discussion? Until lip-reading schools and 
teachers are recognized and understood 
outside the immediate circle of the hard 
of hearing, is not advertising of any 
kind desirable, legitimate and to be 
sought for? Count me in on any con- 
certed action toward this end.” I feel 
that if we can get some cooperation in 
advertising that we will get better re- 
sults. 

I think we should all remember that 
it takes months, and sometimes years, to 
interest prospective lip-readers. Most 
schools send out advertising at least 
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it takes months, and sometimes years, to 
interest prospective lip-readers. Most 
schools . send out advertising at least 
twice a year. Oftener might be better. 
A psychologist has said that it takes 
five repeated impressions to implant an 
idea firmly in the mind of the average 
human being. So, we must not be dis- 
couraged if our first attempt does not 
bring a response. Never drop a pros- 
pect from your list. Some time or other 
you may strike a responsive chord. 

Cumulative advertising is quite an ex- 
pensive proposition, and it has occurred 
to me that the teachers might in some 
way cooperate in their advertising. It 
seems to me that we might have a cen- 
tral agency, where folders and leaflets 
could be prepared and offered to the 
teachers. This would allow us a fre- 
quent change of advertising at a lower 
cost. Sometimes the VoLTA REVIEW 
has reprints that are just the thing for 
special cases. One reprint, I remember, 
was “Lip-Reading for the Slightly 
Deaf,” by Miss Torrey. That fills the 
demand very well. If we had more of 
those things for special occasions, 
prepared by one person, I think in that 
way we could do more effective adver- 
tising, 

I think that we ought to get away 
from the regulation form of folders. It 
seems to me there is so much sameness 
in folders. At the Sesquicentennial 
last year we had folders from all over 
the country, and you would have thought 
they were all written by the same person. 

If you have never read a book on 
advertising, by all means do so. I have 
just read one that has given me a great 
many ideas on forms of advertising. I 
have brought over a leaflet from the 
hotel that I think is particularly good 
and different from the usual run. It 
comes from the New England School of 
Speech Reading, and has “If” on the 
outside. If you have not seen it, just 
look it over at the hotel. 


DISCUSSION 
MISS STAPLES: Just one word 
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about the leaflet that Miss Bergen spoke 


of. 

When we send out our letters for the 
otologists we also send a letter to priv 
vate schools and colleges. The public 
school child is being taken care of, but 
there are many children in _ private 
schools and many young people who are 
dreading college entrance examinations 
because their hearing is defective and 
they find it hard to keep up with their 
work. If they get something about a 


lip-reading school’ they will realize that 


that would help them. I[f you will write 


to the private schools and put in a help. 


ful leaflet, telling what lip-reading will 
do, the busy teacher as well as the busy 
otologist will simply say: “Take this 
and see if this will help you.” They 
may not have the time to talk about it; 
they will hand the information to those 
needing it. 

There is no doubt that almost every 
person needs more than thirty lessons in 
speech-reading. We make it a point to 
leave in a very conspicuous place in a 
schoolroom the reprint “Linger Longer,” 
by John Ferrall. And we find it very 
helpf i. 

THE IMPORTANCE OF THE 

QUALIFIED TEACHER 
By Ena G. Macnutt* 

I have been asked to speak to you of 

the importance of the qualified teacher. 


I can hardly give you much that is new” 


on the subject, but perhaps if we go 
over the old, sorting out the essential 
points and arranging them in logical or- 
der, we shall have the subject more defi- 


nitely in mind and realize more fully the 
real importance of the qualified teacher. — 

There are several points of view from 
which we can look at this subject, all 
Let us” 
begin with the importance of the qual- | 
ified teacher as affecting the deafened ~ 
adult, for it is with the deafened adult ~ 


essential and all of interest. 


that the broadest field of our work lies 


at the present time. Let us think of the ~ 
deafened adult who is about to begin 


*Special teacher, Chelsea, Mass. 
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speech-reading. The average pupil knows 

little of speech-reading except what he 

has been told, and often he has been 

told all too little. What does this new 
pil need? 

First of all, it is essential that, once 
having come to the decision to try out 
speech-reading, he should go on with the 
work until he realizes its value to him. 
Few people have sufficient force of char- 
acter to continue with that which is not 
pleasing and interesting to them, so it 
would seem that if the pupil is going to 
give speech-reading a fair trial, from the 
very beginning the work must be attrac- 
tive and: interesting. For this reason the 
teacher needs special and thorough train- 
ing for her work. The work of a thor- 
oughly trained teacher will be attractive 
and pleasing to her pupil because she 
knows how to work systematically, using 
every moment of her time to the best ad- 
vantage ; and systematic and orderly work 
is ever more pleasing and productive of 
better results than work done in a hesi- 
tating, uncertain fashion. Her training 
will give her poise and confidence that 
is evident and contagious to the pupil, 
and as the work progresses she will know 
how to carry out all phases and how to 
meet any emergency that may arise. A 
teacher who has had a thorough training 
course, with practice, will have learned 
to become so familiar with all material 
to be used that she can focus entirely 
upon her pupil and that pupil’s imme- 
diate and particular requirements. 

Pupils who are paying for lessons 
should not be subjected to the experi- 
menting of an untrained teacher. More- 
over, there are many pupils who, if not 
skillfully handled, will fail to progress; 
discouragement ensues and many a good 
average speech-reader is spoiled in the 
making, if not turned away from the 
work entirely. Therefore, thorough 
training for the work is important for 
the qualified teacher. 

Many adult pupils are people of edu- 
cation and refinement, and it is neces- 
sary that the teacher should have a good 
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education, broad cultural background and 
a broad fund of general knowledge to 
keep pace with such pupils and hold 
their interest. This does not necessarily 
mean a college education. In the replies 
to the questionnaire sent out by Miss 
Wimsatt to her division of the Commit- 
tee on Education as to the training a 
teacher of speech-reading should have, 
one point on which the opinion was unan- 
imous was the need of broad culture, 
but that college education should not be 
obligatory. Many of our best educated 
people are college graduates, but many, 
fully as well educated, are not. 

But we might have a teacher with any 
amount of training and education who 
still would fail to make a success of 
teaching the deafened adult. The aver- 
age deafened adult is retiring, lonely and 
despondent, and’ the teacher must have 
infinite patience, sympathy and under- 
standing. A small part of this may 
come from training, but the foundation 
of it can come from but one thing— 
not education and not training, but from 
love, love of people and love of the work. 
If we have this in our hearts and make 
the pupils feel it, by it we can pass on 
to them the understanding, comradeship 
and fellowship that they need to change 


‘their lives from discouragement and de- 


spair to happiness and usefulness. So, 
let us place love of people and love of 
the work beside education and training. 

We have also the pupil of little edu- 
cation, who is perhaps more a_ prob- 
lem of the evening schools than the pri- 
vate schools, though he is encountered in 
both. Here great tact and diplomacy are 
often required to encourage him to in- 
crease his knowledge without making him 
feel his ignorance, and with these, per- 
haps, more than any other type of pupils, 
we need the constructive attitude. The 
pupils sense more quickly than we realize 
our feeling toward them and our esti- 
mate of them. If we allow our minds 
to dwell on their shortcomings and their 
incapacities they, too, will be conscious 
of them to such an extent as to retard 
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their progress and discourage them in 
their work. Whereas, if. we concentrate 
on their abilities, however small, study 
how they can be developed, watch for 
the slightest improvement and comment 
upon it, we shall give them the faith and 
confidence in themselves which is so im- 
portant to their success and enable them 
to grow mentally. Who of us does not 
respond to a word of praise for honest 
effort or a bit of encouragement for 
work well done with a greater effort at 
our next task? So, all pupils, of what- 
ever type, profit by the constructive atti- 
tude of the teacher. This attitude on 
the part of the instructor may be of 
even more importance than scholarship 
and should have a place on our list. 

One other qualification which we can 
hardly fail to have if we have all the 
foregoing is cheerfulness. Everybody 
prefers cheerfulness to gloom, and the 
deafened adult is especially in need of 
it, so sunshine should penetrate our work 
and radiate from it. 

Now let us pass on to the hard of 
hearing school child. The need of speech- 
reading for the hard of hearing school 
child is still unrecognized in most places ; 
in fact, his very existence is still unrec- 
ognized. Of twenty-five suburbs of Bos- 
ton only two of them have speech-read- 
ing taught in their public schools, which 
is probably typical of the United States 
in general. It is of the greatest impor- 
tance that it should be established more 
widely and as rapidly as possible, for 
every year that it is postponed children 
are leaving school at a much earlier age 
than they otherwise would, with their 
education far from completed and carry- 
ing with them a sense of failure and 
discouragement, the results of which are 
difficult to measure. 

School authorities are skeptical. They 
have to be. Something new in education 
is being proposed almost daily, some of 
it good, much of it useless. If the schools 
should introduce all that is proposed to 
them, education would be quackery in a 
short time. If we are to convince school 
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authorities that speech-reading is of the 
utmost importance the best of results 
must be evident. If the work is of an 
inferior quality the cause is retarded im- 
measurably. If it is superior, it is much 
less difficult to convince the authorities 
of its great value and the cause is fur- 
thered. The unqualified teacher - does 
much to retard the progress of this im- 
portant work, while the results produced 
by the qualified teacher advertise its 
value and go far toward extending it to 
new fields, so here, as with the deafened 
adult, the qualified teacher is of the ut- 
most importance. 

I have been told that children will 
learn to read the lips anyway, regardless 
of how they are taught. The study of 
speech-reading has often been likened to 
the study of the piano. I was taught to 
play the piano by a very poorly qualified 
teacher, because she was the only one 
available at the time. I detested it from 
the first lesson, and I am only one of 
many in whom that teacher created a 
positive dislike for the work and brought 
an early termination to their study of 
the piano. A pupil who was a genius 
in music could have learned with her, 
but he would have learned almost as 
well without her. So will the natural 
speech-reader learn to read the lips, re- 
gardless of the teacher, but what of the 
others ? 

We should not think that because the 
average teacher in the public schools 
knows how to teach, she can teach 
speech-reading successfully with a min- 
imum of training. I am an average pub- 
lic school teacher made over into 4 
teacher of speech-reading, and I know 
the amount of training required. Speech- 
reading is classified as an art, and rightly 
so. Those who teach the arts are re 
quired to take special courses in their 
particular line of work, and speech-read- 
ing, as much as any other art, needs 
special training in practical work as well 
as in theory, more, by far, than can be 
acquired only from a course of lectures. 
University courses are springing up all 
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over the country in which teachers are 
given short training courses. Growth of 
the work in its best and truest sense is 
not measured by the number of teachers 
graduated and placed in the field, but by 
the quality of those teachers. 

As with adults, so with children, the 
work of a well-trained teacher will be 
superior to that of one superficially 
trained. The teacher should know abso- 
lutely the principles of teaching speech- 
reading and be able to conduct her work 
thoroughly and systematically, for a child 
responds as readily as does the adult to 
orderly routine of work. 

It is essential that the best of habits 
be formed in the beginning of the study, 
for it is much easier to form good habits 
than to break down and replace bad 
ones. If a teacher knows the types of 
pupils likely to be encountered in her 
work and knows how to train each type 
to the best advantage, right habits will 
be formed, a firm foundation built up, 
and the work will progress smoothly and 
advantageously. 

It is just as essential for a child as 


for an adult to have a teacher with sym- : 


pathy, understanding and patience to de- 
velop in him a right outlook upon life 
and give him the best foundation for his 
future ; for almost as important as teach- 
ing the deafened child to read the lips 
is the importance of teaching him how 
to live; how to hopefully and cheerfully 
accept the handicap thrust upon him and 
prevent it from warping his life. One 
cannot be a real teacher unless one can 
be a real humanizer. The art of teach- 
ing, more than any other, requires the 
giving of one’s self, and the teaching of 
speech-reading would seem to require the 
giving of one’s self more than other 
lines of teaching. 

“Each child is different in strength, 
talent and character, different in origin, 
gtrowth and need.” Each needs to be 
made an individual study to submerge 
the weaker traits and develop the 
stronger and better. Only a deep love 
of the work and interest in the child 
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can hold the teacher to this course and 
bring the greatest measure of success to 
the work. 

The constructive attitude is as essen- 
tial with the child as with the adult, 
even more so. The child needs encour- 
agement and blooms under the conscious- 
ness of appréval. Infinitely more can 
be accomplished with any child by prais- 
ing honest effort, even though it falls 
far short of perfection, than by stressing 
failures and mistakes. 

And so we find the requirements of 
the qualified teacher of the deafened 
child much the same as for the teacher 
of the adult. 

Another phase of the subject is the 
selection of the person who is consider- 
ing the teaching of speech-reading as her 
profession. Is it fair and honorable to 
the applicant or to the cause of speech- 
reading to encourage her to take the 
normal course when it is patent that 
success will not be hers? It is not al- 
ways possible to judge accurately; some 
have more ability than is at first shown, 
others may seem to have more than they 
actually possess, but the average person 
can be judged with a fair degree of ac- 
curacy. The deafened person, shut off 
from other means of livelihood, fre- 
quently turns to the teaching of speech- 
reading. A deafened teacher who has 
worked out a philosophy of life which 
gives her a cheerful attitude toward her 
handicap and hopeful outlook upon life 
and can pass this on to her pupils can 
be of inestimable value and, if otherwise 
qualified, will make a successful teacher. 
To those who are gainfully employed in 
other lines of work the teaching of 
speech-reading may appear in a rosy 
light as more luring and attractive than 
their present occupation. These people 
should not be encouraged to give up a 
paying position to take the normal course 
in speech-reading when it is evident that 
they cannot make a success of the work. 
It is not only unjust and unfair to the 
applicant but such a person as teacher 
is a menace to the cause of speech-read- 
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ing. Here lies the necessity of the 
standardization of training schools, of 
which so much has been said. Little can 
be done to raise the standard of teach- 
ers of speech-reading if training schools 
accept applicants indiscriminately, re- 
gardless of qualifications. Again I say, 
growth of the work in its best and truest 
sense is not measured by the number of 
teachers graduated and placed in the 
field but by the quality of those teachers. 

Possibly the most pertinent question 
that can be put to a prospective teacher 
is not “What is your education?” but 
“Why do you wish to take up this 
work ?” 

If it is simply because a living must 
be earned in some way, beware; and if 
it is because salaries are attractive and 
it looks like easy work, again beware. 
But if it is for the love of the work 
that it is chosen, the chances are of the 
best that success will follow. 


A Sunday-school teacher was asked 
by a six-year-old pupil: “What makes 
you our teacher?” She told the child 
that a certain officer in the church had 
asked her to take the class, and the reply 
satisfied the child, but it did not satisfy 
the teacher. It happened that she was a 
teacher in the day schools as well, and 
the question haunted her. Why was she 
a teacher? By what authority was she 
a teacher? A long process of self-analy- 
sis followed, and finally the answer 
resolved itself into these three words— 
Love, Truth and Life. 

She reasoned that through love the 
needs of her pupils would be recognized 
and met with opportunities; that lack of 
interest and discouragement would be 
supplanted by progress and that each 
individual would develop the way that 
would carry him farthest toward the 
goal of a happy, useful life; that through 
truth she would be able to give honest 
reasons for the subject matter offered; 
that through what she showed forth of 
life, of happiness, freedom and strength, 
her qualifications as a teacher could be 
judged. 
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So, by the measure of the love of any 
teacher for her chosen work, by the 
measure of what she possesses of truth 
and what she can show forth of life 
the degree of her success may be esti- 
mated. 

Let us go back for a moment and sum 
up what we have given as the require 
ments for a qualified teacher. We have 
said that she should have education, 
broad cultural background, thorough spe- 
cial training for her work, tact and d- 
plomacy, a constructive attitude, patience, 
sympathy and understanding and a love 
of people and of her work. Is not love 
the greatest of all these and will not the 
others follow it? For, if we truly have 
the love of people and the love of our 
work in our hearts, will not the desire 
for the success of our pupils be so great 
that we shall realize our own limitations 
and go out after that which we lack? 

Not long ago I borrowed a book -from 
one of the finest and most successful 
teachers that I know. I found pasted 
inside the cover a quotation from Wik 
liam Lyon Phelps, and I wondered as 
I read it if the secret of her success and 
that of others were not embodied in it. 
I should like to leave it with you as my 
closing thought. 


“T do not know that I can make en- 
tirely clear to an outsider the pleasure 
I have in teaching. I had rather earn 
my living by teaching than in any other 
way. In my mind, teaching is not sim- 
ply a life work, a profession, an occt 
pation, a struggle; it is a passion. I 
love to teach. I love to teach as @ 
painter loves to paint, as a musician 
loves to play, as a singer loves to sing, 
as a strong man rejoices to run a race. 
Teaching is an art—an art so great and 
so difficult to master that a man of 4 
woman can spend a long life at it with- 


out realizing much more than his limita- 


tions and mistakes and his distance from 
the ideal. But the aim of my happy 
days has been to become a good teacher, 
just as every architect and every profes 
sional poet strives toward perfection.” 
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TEACHERS’ COUNCIL 


DISCUSSION 


CHAIRMAN WHILDIN: Miss Mac- 
nutt’s remarks as to the qualifications of 
teachers has brought to my mind a very 
important problem. The Education Com- 
mittee, on the one hand, is pointing out 
to all the school authorities the large 
number of children who need special 
work, and on the other hand, it is point- 
ing out the fact that teachers are needed. 
In order to fill this need a great number 
of teachers are being turned out, perhaps 
without adequate training. This impor- 
tant question arises: Are the courses 
given in the universities and other public 
institutions for the training of teachers 
of speech-reading for children on a par 
with the normal courses given in the pri- 
vate schools today? This is a problem 
that the Teachers’ Council should con- 
sider. 


MISS ZIEGLER: This question of 
establishing university courses on a par 
with the private schools, or vice versa, 
is really a very perplexing one. 

If a teacher specializes in French, art, 
kindergarten work, 
courses, usually covering at least one 
year. Short courses in special subjects 
are offered in summer schools. When it 
comes to the training of teachers of 
speech-reading, the whole subject is hazy 
in the minds of superintendents and prin- 
cipals. They do not know exactly what 
is required nor what results can be ob- 
tained in a certain time. Credit is given 
for special courses, whether they be for 
six weeks or one year, but no one, with- 
out previous experience in teaching 
speech-reading, can become a good teacher 
in that subject in only six weeks. 


Besides that, there is the expense. 
Very few teachers will consider spend- 
ing $150 or $200, plus the loss of a 
year’s salary, for a normal course in 
speech-reading in a private school. The 
State or city probably would not under- 
take that expense. It is a big problem. 
I should like to know what the normal 
schools are doing in this line. 


MISS SAMUELSON: I have charge 


she takes special, 
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of the extension course in speech-read- 
ing under the Brooklyn Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. As far as I know, the teachers 
throughout the country who are giving 
these courses are not only qualified teach- 
ers of speech-reading but they are people 
who have given the normal courses in 
private schools. Our standards are love 
for the work; our ideals for our profes- 
sion are exactly the same as those of the 
private schools. There is no occasion to 
fear that we are grinding out teachers 
in a mill to go into this work just for 
personal gain or for the sake of pre- 
senting to the Board of Education a 
body of people ready to do the work. 
A course in speech-reading given in any 
of our university courses is just as long, 
with just as many lessons and just as 
many periods of practice teaching as any 
course given in a private school. I be- 
lieve that that is universally true. We 
have the regulation practice work, prac- 
tice teaching and lectures. It is unneces- 
sary for us to treat each prospective 
teacher as a pupil in a private school; 
nine out of ten of the teachers who take 
these courses have normal hearing; they 
are qualified teachers in grade work; 
they are prepared to handle children. 
Invariably, the teachers are of the high- 
est caliber, who have been in the teach- 
ing profession for a great many years. 
The slightly deafened teachers who enter 
these courses are also amply qualified. 
Standardization in normal courses is ab- 
solutely necessary, but if there is stand- 
ardization of the university courses 
then there should be standardization of 
the courses given in private schools. 
(Miss Whildin, wishing to participate 
in the discussion, requested Miss Mac- 
nutt to take the Chair at this point.) 
MISS WHILDIN: I am giving a 
normal course at Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity for teachers of speech-reading for 
children. The director of the special 
department in Baltimore is not willing 
to appoint teachers for speech-reading 
in public schools unless these teachers 
have taken this course or its equivalent. 
I have never given a normal course in 
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a private school. I have the authority 
of a university behind me, and still I 
feel that I want from this Teachers’ 
Council an endorsement of the course 
that I am giving. I am willing to open 
my course to investigation of any sort 
that the Teachers’ Council may require, 
in order to gain this endorsement, and 
I would be very glad of your coopera- 
tion. I am not asking this for anybody 
else; I am asking it in order that I may 
be sure that the course I give there is 
as good as any other course in the 
country. May I ask for some one to 
make a suggestion that would help out? 

MISS ZIEGLER: I don’t feel that 
I am an alarmist, but I do know that 
teachers are being turned out who are 
not qualified. While we do not ask for 
all to to be taught the same method or 
in the same way, or for the same length 
of time, I am sure that all teachers want 
their work to be of the highest grade. 
I don’t think that any of us would object 
to having our work investigated. It does 
mean a great deal to have the endorse- 
ment of the Federation, just to show 
that we are perfectly willing to change 
our work if it is not up to standard. 
We are working together, we love our 
work, we will want to work for the high- 
est standard we can get. Some of the 
other schools may be doing higher work 
than the private schools, and we want to 
recognize the very best always. 

I should like to move that the Teach- 
ers’ Council direct its chairman to ap- 
point a committee of five teachers to 
study carefully the standard require- 
ments for the training of teachers of 
speech-reading as now carried on in the 
public and private schools, to form a 
sort of basis for the certification of 
teachers. The nurses have to be regis- 
tered; why should not the teachers be 
registered? In that case they would 
have a backing. 

MISS BRAND: I should like to 
move an amendment of that motion, to 
state that the committee should recog- 
nize all the different methods of teach- 
ing adults and children. 


CHAIRMAN WHILDIN explained 
that, as the motion covered all public 
and private institutions, all methods were 
included. 

The motion was carried unanimously 
by the Council. 

TUESDAY EVENING, JUNE 28 

The Conference delegates and visitors 
were privileged to hear Dr. Arthur E. 
Bestor, president of Chautauqua Insti- 
tution, deliver his inspirational lecture: 
“The Use of Leisure: Our Modern 
Problem.” 

At the close of Dr. Bestor’s talk, lan- 
tern slides featuring organization activi- 
ties were shown. These slides, which 
were made to be shown in connection 
with the reports of the vice-presidents, 
had to be held over until evening be- 
cause the structure of the Smith-Wilkes 
Hall made it impossible to use daylight 
screens with any degree of satisfaction. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING, JUNE 29 
HEARING DAY 


DR. BERRY called the meeting to 
order, and the regular program followed. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 


By Dr. Harvey FLetcHer, Chairman 


There are three matters which I con- 
sider of sufficient importance to be re- 
ported to this general meeting. The first 
one concerns a report on the Deafened 
Child, which has been prepared for the 
joint committee on Health Problems in 
Education of the National Education 
Association and the American Medical 
Association. 

In 1925 Dr. Thomas D. Wood, who 
is chairman of this committee, through 
Dr. Phillips, approached the New York 
League, outlining his plans and seeking 
aid from them in carrying out a part of 
the program. Dr. Phillips informed me 
about this national organization and put 
me in touch with this committee. It 
was proposed by the Health Problems 
Committee to issue in pamphlet form 
authoritative information on _ various 
phases of the health of the school child 
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and their relation to education. One re- 
port on “Conserving the Sight of School 
Children” has already been put out by 
the National Committee for the Preven- 
tion of Blindness. It is desired now 
that a second report of the series should 
deal with hearing. In order that this 
report might be a reliable treatise on the 
subject, the Health Problems Committee 
wished the Federation to work it up and 
sponsor it. As a result, your committee 
has prepared such a report and sub- 
mitted it to Dr. Wood. 

With relation to the report that I 
described to you on Monday, I would 
like to say that it contined information 
essentially the same as that in this new 
report. However, the latter is dressed 
up in a new costume; it is put in a 
form which can be easily read and 
understood by public school teachers. I 
might just sketch through it to indicate 
the structure of it, as I won’t have time 
to read it. It is arranged in the form 
of a book divided into chapters. The 
first chapter is “Purpose and Scope of 
the Report,” giving a picture of the 
aims of our Federation. 

Chapter II is “Extent and Importance 
of Defective Hearing Among School 
Children.” This part contains the infor- 
mation essentially as I described it to 
you on Monday from the report that is 
to be published by the Commissioner of 
Education. 

Chapter III is “The Detection of the 
Deafened Child,” or the methods of 
finding out which of the children are 
actually deafened. It describes all the 
hearing tests, including the audiometer 
test, and gives the best means of put- 
ting them into operation in the school 
I might read the headings in this chap- 
ter in order to give you a notion of what 
this important chapter contains.. Here 
is a paragraph on “Recommended Prac- 
tices” to be used in school: Watch-tick 
tests; whispered-speech tests ; audiometer 
tests, group tests—and how to make them 
efficiently; Phono-audiometer method; 
responsibility for conduct of tests—who 
should be responsible for making these 
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tests in school work; .the method of 
recording the data, etc. 

In Chapter IV is given “Knowledge 
Essential for the Teacher-and the School 
Nurse.” We thought it would be.a good 
plan to sketch the essential facts con- 
cerning hearing and the diseases of the 
ear in a way which could be compre- 
hended by the average school teacher 
and which would help her to recognize 
defects. There is a short paragraph on 
“Anatomy of the Ear”; also on the vari- 
ous “Prominent Disorders of the Ear.” 

In Chapter V is given the “Medical 
Treatment for the Deafened Child,” 
which we are recommending. The method 
of getting the cooperation of doctors and 
the hospital facilities is also given. 

In Chapter VI is given a description 
of “The Educational Provisions for the 
Deafened Children.” It discusses the 
question of establishing lip - reading 
classes, the selection of children for lip- 
reading classes, who should go into those 
classes, and the organization of such 
classes,. the expansion of the curriculum 
to include lip-reading, etc. 

I think you might be interested if I 
read the “Conclusions,” which are given 
in Chapter VII. 

The following are observations result- 
ing from a study of the present status 
of the deafened child: 


1. General health examinations of, school 
children are becoming universal. The purposes 
are so manifold, however, that scarcely any 
heed is given hearing and no notice is paid to 
hearing defects unless they are so marked as 
to be self-evident. 

2. Many states have laws requiring the 
examination of the hearing of school children, 
but their provisions are not sufficiently definite. 
The examinations in various states are not uni- 
form either as to the method employed or as 
to the training and qualifications of the ex- 
aminer. 

3. There has not been a general conscious- 
ness of the possible correlation between slight 
hearing defects and retardation or maladjust- 
ment. 

4. The extent of hearing defects among 
school children has been under-estimated. Re- 
cent surveys by improved methods indicate 
that at least 10 per cent of the children have 
measurable hearing defects. 

5. The class teachers are not familiar with 
ear, nose and throat hygiene so as to detect 
possible hearing disorders and hence are not 
cooperating fully. 
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6. Lacking in appreciation of the various 
phases of the problem, there has not been suf- 
ficient cooperation between the educational and 
medical agencies so that deafened children 
would be referred to the proper channels for 
medical treatment. 

7. There has been little deafness prevention 
education. 

8. The educational provisions for the deaf- 
ened children are inadequate. 


As a result of this study, the follow- 
ing recommendations are made: 


1. A uniform law requiring the annual 
examination of the hearing of school children 
as a part of a general annual health examina- 
tion should be adopted in all the states and 
cities. The various agencies interested in the 
problem should cooperate in drafting and 
sponsoring such a model law. 

2. The hearing of school children should be 
measured under the best conditions possible. 

(a) There should be a careful ad- 
ministration of the method selected as 
best suited to the program of examination, 
considering the number of children to be 
examined and the cost by each method. 

(b) Only competent examiners should 
conduct the tests. If teachers or school 
nurses conduct the examinations, they 
should receive some preparatory training. 
3. The periodic examination should not re- 

lieve the classroom teacher of the respon- 
sibility of watching for hearing disorders and 
referring children having such disorders to the 
proper source of treatment. 2 

The teachers should familiarize them- 
selves with the hygiene of the nose, ear and 
throat, and convey such information to the 
children with proper adaptation and grading 
of instruction. 

The schools should see that the parents 
or guardians are informed of the hearing de- 
fects of deafened children and should recom- 
mend that the children be sent to an ear 
clinic or a competent otologist. 

6. For adequate handling of the problem, it 
will be best ultimately to establish clinics at 
the schools. 

7. The school personnel should make the 
best possible use of the ordinary measures 
for aiding the slightly deafened children 
(proper speech habits of the teacher, proper 
location of the children and adequate lighting 
of the room). 

8. The deafened child should be considered 
as a handicapped child, not as deficient, and 
provision for his education should be made 
accordingly. 

He should not be sent to a school for 
the deaf if only moderately deafened, but 
should be kept in the environment of speech 
and assigned to special classes. 

10. The deafened children who are retarded 
should be given lip-reading training. The lip- 
reading classes should be conducted by spe- 
cially trained teachers. 


Then follows a “Bibliography” so that 
the teacher can follow the subject fur- 
ther, if necessary. 
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This little booklet is to be put out 
through the channels of the National 
Education Association, and we expec 
that it will be ultimately distributed to 


all the public school teachers in the 


United States some time, probably within 
the next year; I can’t tell you how soon 
because some matters connected with 
its publication are still under considera 
tion. Some time in the next six months 
it will probably be distributed, and there 
will be copies available, so that if the 
local leagues desire it, they can get it by 
sending to headquarters. 


The second phase of the activities of 
this committee which I wish to report 
is some work that we have been doing 
on the necessity of annual surveys of 
the hearing of school children. The chil- 
dren in a school numbering more than 
one thousand were tested in 1926 and 
otological examinations made by Dr. E 
P. Fowler. During this past year, this 
same school has been tested again to see 
what happens to the children who are 
hard of hearing and to see whether any 
more children would fall into the deaf- 
ened class. 


“It was found that the percentage of deaf- 
ened children was approximately the same a 
in the previous year, 61 children being se 
lected from 1,171 examined. Considering the 
results further, however, it was found tha 
the list of children selected as deafened m 
1927 was not the same as in 1926. It was true 
that all those children with severe losses m 
1926 appeared on the 1927 list, but about one- 
third of the children selected as deafened m 
1926 were classed as normal in hearing m@ 
1927. These children were approximately om 
the border-line in 1926, possibly being tem- 


porarily deafened by colds or similar causes, 


and natural processes had restored them to the 
normal hearing class during the interval of the 
year. Inspecting the results further, the hear- 
ing of 9 children of a group of 58 was found 
to have improved markedly, 8 without any 
medical attention. On the other hand, one 
child formerly close to the border-line had 
suffered an appreciable loss during the year. 
“These facts would indicate that only about 
two-thirds of the children apparently hard of 
hearing at any time, would remain in this 
class if examined periodically. Although this 
disclosure would urge us to temper somewhat 
our statements with regard to the magni 
of the number of deafened children, the num- 
ber is still of such size that the problem is of 
first order importance. Moreover, since it 1 
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impossible to distinguish between those cases 
which are only temporary, and hence may be 
expected to improve, and those which are of 
more deep seated origin and hence may re- 
sult in further hearing losses, the best method 
of procedure is to conduct annual examinations 
to find all deafened children and make it pos- 
sible to observe them from time to time.” 


The third matter that I have to pre- 
sent is that of a method which the com- 
mittee has worked out for rating hear- 
ing aids, a simple method, which might 
be used by each league. I know there 
has been a desire on the part of a num- 
ber of the leagues to maintain samples 
of hearing aids for the benefit of the 
members, where they can come and see 
them. They also wish to find some defi- 
nite means of telling which set is best 
adapted to each person. The method 
that has been used in the past has been 
more or less “come and try it and see 
which you feel the most ‘comfortable 
with, and then buy that set.” 

The suggestions given in the next few 
paragraphs will enable you to understand 
a method of rating these sets, which you 
can adopt if you wish and which will, 
without relying upon the judgment of 
the individual, give you a measure of 
how well each set is performing for 
each particular deafened person. 


Method of Rating the Performance of 
Hearing Aids—The rating of the performance 
of hearing aids is a very extensive subject, 
only one particular phase of which can be 
reported on at the present time. 

Not only are the members who use hearing 
aids interested in finding the particular one 
which will best aid them, but in many cases 
when representing the League, they are asked 
 —/., some one in the selection of a hearing 
aid. ; 
In most cases they rely on their own ex- 
periences and hence they may be influenced in 
favor of a set which gives them personal 
Satisfaction but which may be unsuited to the 
prospective user. With the comprehensive 
material which the Chairman of the Committee 
on Hearing Aids will present as the findings 
of his Committee, these counselors will have 
more to guide them. 

_In the selection of.a hearing aid, two con- 
siderations arise. 

1. The extent to which the apparatus 
assists the user in interpreting speech. 

2. The convenience of use as de- 
termined by size, weight, appearance, ease 
of maintenance and the like. 

It is not possible to say how these two 
factors should be weighted in the final choice. 
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It is obvious that a person who could hear 
with only one of a number of sets, would 
have to select that one if he wanted any, and 
could not consider the matter of convenience. 
On the other hand, the convenience of use 
would be uppermost in the mind of some one 
who could hear easily on several types of ap- 
paratus. 

Experience with hearing aids has made 
those at the Leagues well qualified to advise a 
person with regard to the convenience of a 
hearing aid, the maintenance, ruggedness, 
ease of obtaining repairs, etc. To determine 
the relative aid in interpreting speech resulting 
from the various hearing aids, it is recom- 
mended that a test be made as here outlined. 

The test consists in determining the per- 
centage of vowel sounds which may be in- 
terpreted with the hearing aid and similarly 
the percentage of- consonant sounds. These 
two factors are definitely related to the ex- 
tent to which speech may be interpreted. The 
person assisting in the test first carries on a 
conversation with the user of the set until a 
proper sound volume is selected by manipula- 
tion of the controls. The test then proceeds. 
Simple words are pronounced very slowly at 
a fixed distance from the hearing aid; for 
example, bat, bait, bet, beat, bit, bite, etc., the 
only change being the vowel sound. The test 
for consonants is made by using such words as 
by, die, high, lie, my, pie, etc., the same vowel 
being used with different consonants. The user 
of the set records the sounds and the correct 
percentage is determined at the conclusion of 
the test. 

To obtain a figure of merit for the hearing 
aid, it is only necessary to multiply the vowel 
percentage by the consonant percentage and 
again multiply this by the consonant per- 
centage. For example, the figure of merit of 
a set having a vowel percentage of 80 and a 
consonant percentage of 60 would be 80 x 
.60 x .60=.29. Due to the greater contribu- 
tion of the consonants to the intelligibility, it 
is necessary that they be given greater weight 
in determining the figure of merit. This ac- 
counts for the double appearance of the con- 
sonant articulation in the formula. 

This method has been used experimentally 
and has been found to be a simple, reliable 
method of rating the performance’ of hearing 
aids. If the Leagues keep a record of the 
findings of each test, a very valuable store of 
data will gradually be accumulated indicating 
the performance of the apparatus on the 
market in aiding the hearing of people of 
widely different degrees and characteristics of 
hearing ability. 


MErTHop or TEST 


The tabulated words should be typed on 
cards in order that by shuffling the cards a 
new word order may be obtained for each test. 

_The words should be pronounced at a fixed 
distance (possibly 3 feet) from each hearing 
aid, the voice being natural and maintained at 
the same speech volume throughout the tests. 
Sufficient time should be given the observer 
to record the word before the next one is 
pronounced. 
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In testing the vowels, only the vowel part 
of the word is considered. If “bat” were pro- 
nounced and “hat” recorded, it would be con- 
sidered correct since the vowel was correct. 
Similarly, when considering the consonants the 
correction is based only on the significant 
consonant. If “high” were pronounced and 
“hay” recorded, it would be considered cor- 
rect. Since some of the words have two con- 
sonant sounds, as in “which,” it is advisable 
to indicate *on the card the significant con- 
sonant, in this case ch, so that it may be re- 
ferged to in the correction of the recorded 
words. 

Dr. Macfarlan, who is to follow me 
on the program, has a report on hearing 
aids, but this report is in no conflict with 
that which he is to give. It is simply 
a method which you may use in your 
own local leagues to determine which of 
these sets is best for the type of hear- 


ing you have. 


THE REPORT OF THE COMMIT- 
TEE APPOINTED TO SURVEY 
THE INSTRUMENTAL AIDS 

TO HEARING 


DoucLtas MacFartan, M.D., Chairman 


(Dr. Macfarlan, in his introductory 
remarks, stressed the fact that “instru- 
ments are individuals, just as the hard of 
hearing person is an individual, and the 
instrument may or may not be suitable 
to that particular kind of deafness.” He 
emphatically declared that a hearing aid 
is an accessory to speech-reading, that 
a device should be used when deafness 
first develops, and that speech-reading 
should commence immediately, because 
in the majority of cases, the deafness 
is going to be progressive. “I believe 
that when the deafness reaches about the 
fifty per cent degree, from the audio- 
meter test, incapacitating deafness has 
arrived. If the hearing aids help you, 
get one that suits you best; don’t de- 
pend upon it entirely, and don’t forget 
lip-reading.” ) 

It is nearly two years now since Dr. 
Berry appointed a committee to sur- 
vey the instrumental aids to hearing, 
and this committee is ready to report 
its findings. 

The need of the work was evident 
from the uncertainty that existed as to 
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the relative merits of the various heari 
aids. The situation at the outset of this 
work can be best understood by quoting 
the letter which was sent to all hearing 
device manufacturers when we requested 
the submission of their instruments; 


Dear Sirs: 

I am writing to you on behalf of this Or. 
ganization of the Deafened, to inform you of 
our contemplated survey of the mechanical 
aids of hearing. 

You no doubt know of this Federation, and 
you will recall that it is the central organiza- 
tion of the Leagues of the Hard of Hearing 
throughout the country. It is the only ma 
tional organization of this nature, and § 
officered by a group of men and women rep- 
resentative of those actively interested in the 
deafened. 

The necessity of this survey arises not 
so much from the great number of hearing 
aids now upon the market, as from a real 
need for scientific information as to the char- 
acteristics of these aids, and as to their im 
dividual differences. The ultimate object 
therefore, would be the establishment of data, 
valuable alike to the users and manufacturers. 
In short, with full information upon the sub- 
ject it will be possible to make, to use and 
to prescribe more intelligently. 

This survey has the personal endorsement 
of many of the leading otologists and scientists 
of the country, who have written of the 
benefit that such information would be to them. 
Further, the undertaking is particularly and 
officially endorsed by the following national 
societies—The American Medical Association, 
The American Otological Society, The Ameri- 
can Laryngological, Rhinological and Otologi- 
cal Society, The American Academy of Oph- 
thalmology, Otology and Laryngology, The 
American Homeopathic Ophthalmological, Oto- 
logical, and Laryngological Society. 

Feeling that the commercial concerns mant- 
facturing these aids, most certainly have the 
the interests of the deafened at heart and will 
be glad to have information concerning — the 
physical and clinical properties of their own 
instruments, we are presuming that they will 
wish to cooperate actively in this investiga- 
tion. May we ask you then to join us to the 
extent of furnishing us such hearing aids as 
you are willing to submit, with such initial 
comment on them as you wish to make? 

The U. S. Bureau of Standards, which is 
so peculiarly equipped and fitted for this work, 
has consented to carry on this survey along 
physical lines, and asks us that we request 
each manufacturer to send them directly his 
instrument, shipping charges prepaid. Ad- 
dress: Acoustic Laboratories, Bureau of S 
ards, Washington, D. C. 

Subsequent to the physical examination, this 
special committee of the Federation will ex- 
tend the survey along clinical lines, and we 
ask your consent to have the Bureau turn the 
instruments over to us after it has finished 
its examination. 
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‘sult to all concerned—to the 





The committee of course accepts the respon- 
sibility of the return of these instruments to 
you. However, as this survey will afford an 
unusual opportunity for the formation of a 
yaluable and complete collection of such in- 
struments, we suggest that each maker con- 
tribute his instruments as part of a permanent 
collection to be deposited in the.U. S. Army 
Medical Museum, Washington, D. C. 

The Bureau of Standards informs us that 
they will report on the instruments examined, 
to this committee—and the committee will 
furnish to each manufacturer the findings upon 
the instruments submitted by him. The Bu- 
reau states that it will make no publication of 
results, nor will any information as to in- 
dividual results be furnished by them except 
to this committee. No charges will be made 
by the Bureau of Standards or by the Federa- 
tion for the examinations. 

It is understood, that in all kindliness neither 
the Bureau nor the Federation can lend them- 
selves to any advertising phases that may de- 
velop, because our purpose is truly altruistic 
and scientific; also that we must be free to 
advise the members of the group concerned 
(by discussion and by publication in our official 
organs), as to results obtained in this survey. 
The findings and correspondence should be 
considered as privileged communication. Only 
by these can the investigation be of much use 
to the deafened, the maker and the doctor. 

The objects of this survey being construc- 
tive and in the interest of a more scientific 
knowledge of the instrumental aids to hear- 
ing, we believe that a great good will re- 
Deafened, to 
Manufacturers, and to Otologists. 

Trusting to have your prompt and én- 


thusiastic ~— 
DMUND P. Fow Ler 


D. Harotp WALKER 
Dovucitas MAcFARLAN, Chairman, 
1805 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 
Approved: Gorpon Berry, 
(President, A. F. O. H. H.) 
Your committee has obtained the en- 
dorsement of the leading otologists and 
scientists in the country, as well as the 
official endorsement of medical societies 
named in the letter above. 
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The program of the work consisted of : 

(1) The questionnaire to all hard of 
hearing, requesting that they re- 
port in detail their experiences 
with various hearing aids. 

(2) A Physical Survey of the instru- 
ments, graciously conducted by 
the United States Bureau of 
Standards. 

(3) A Clinical Survey of the instru- 
ments, by otologists. 


The committee announces the estab- 
lishment of a Museum Exhibition of 
Hearing Aids, which will be deposited in 
the Army Medical Museum, Washing- 
ton, D. C. It is hoped that from time 
to time this collection will be enlarged 
as new instruments appear. The ex- 
hibit should be available for public ex- 
hibition, at various conventions or ex- 
positions, where its presence would be 
of value. The committee wishes to re- 
port the contribution of a complete file 
of the literature of all the hearing de- 
vice manufacturers in the United States, 
England, France, and Germany. This 
collection is donated as an open file to 
the Federation, by the chairman. 

Although all the hearing device manu- 
facturers were requested to submit in- 
struments, not all of them responded. 
An effort was made by two follow-up 
letters to obtain the instruments not 
submitted. 

We insert at this stage of our report, 
for information only, a list ‘of hearing 
aids. 


LIST OF HEARING AIDS 


Audi-Tube : 
London Hearing Horn...................... 
Green’s Hearing Horn...................... 
IE aos acercbecmnoneayy . 
(SN BT ELBE GE eS aE RI sg ™ 
eee fina Leah Sat SOR SHS 1? Sang _ 
Auricles ; rs 
| SBS SSO Laces nacds ” 3 
Ng TL GOR RA CIOL CEL SE e re 
SE FATE Os " 
RO REET CORTE I BON 
NE EEE SSE SN ee 
LS LETC Ma TS 
pS GRR SE ere 

Globe Church Ear Phone................ z 

Globe Ear Phone... aie aca fe 











Globe Phone Manufacturing Co., 


Reading, Mass. 
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Sonor Hearing Horn....................... 
Ear Cornets 
Folding Fan 








Tortoise Shell Lorgnon.....--co---.-.-. 


Audiophone 
Audiclaire 
Philadelphia Conversation Tube.... 
Auricles 
Philadelphia Dome 
Philadelphia Double Dome............ 3 
Philadelphia Tel. Trumpet.............. 
Philadelphia Bell Dome.................... 
Philadelphia Grand Opera Dome.. 
Philadelphia Audiat 
Philadelphia Tin Trumpet................ 











Celebrate Ear Phones 
Aurolese Phone 
Little Gem Ear Phone 

Harper Electric Oriphone................ 
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.George Borgfeldt, 111 East 16th St., New York. 


F. C. Rein & Son, 71 West 35th St., New York. 
Gem Ear Phone Co., 47 West 34th St., New York. 
Harper Oriphone Co., 936 Old South Building, Boston. 





Ampliphone 
Acousticon 
Audiphone 


E, J. Fanley, 835 Buttles Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 
Dictograph Products Corporation, 220 W. 42nd St, N. Y. 
Bell Laboratories, 463 West St., New York. 





Phonophor 
Bauer’s Conversation Tube.............. 
Apparitor Auris 
Telescope Hearing Trumpet............ 
Orth’s Ear Cornet 

Buck’s Ear Cornet 

Hearing Horn 
Ardente Acoustique 














American Phonophor Corp., 19 West 44th St. N. Y. 
F. H. Betz & Co., Hammond, Indiana. 


“ “ “ “ “ 


R. H. Dent, 95 Wigmore St., London. 





The Electrophone 
The Audotor 
Magic Ear Phone 








The Electrophone Corp., 58 E. Washington St., IIl. 
The Audition Corp., Wilson Building, Hoboken, N. J. 
E. B. Meyrowitz, 520 Fifth Ave., New York. 





The Otophone 
The Portophone 
Super Ear 











The Portophone Corp., 1919 Broadway, New York. 


.super Phone Co., 537 Fifth Ave., New York. 


De Forest Audiphone..............-........- Hearing Devices, Times Building, New York. 


Microphone Louis Lafont................ 
Potter Ear Phone 

The Mears Earphone 

The Hearite 








George W. King, 11 Stafford Rd., Kent, England. 
H. Potter & Co., 225 Yonge St., Toronto. 

The Mears Earphone Co., 43 West 34th St. N. Y. 
American Acoustic Co., 30 West 45th St., N. Y. 





The Magniphone............................- ws 
The Marconic Otophone.................. a 
The Dictaphone 
Kellogg Microphone ...................... a 
Audiophone 





The Magniphone Co., 29 East Madison St., Chicago, III. 
Wireless Telephone Co., Strand, London. 

The Dictaphone Co., 154 Nassau St., New York. 
Sangamo Electric Co., Springfield, Iil. 

Bristol Co., Waterbury, Connecticut. 





Megalophone 


Wm. M. Eisen & Co., 2095 Broadway, N. Y. 





Invisiphone . 
Otometrophone 





E. B. Meyrowitz, 520 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Dr. Ruddy, 301 Black Building, Los Angeles. 





THE QUESTIONNAIRE 
Acknowledgment is here made of the 


Summary of Replies to Hearing Devices’ 
Questionnaire : 


(Answers coming from all over the United 





great help given by Miss Peck and Miss 
Lehman of the New York League, and 
by Miss Magoun of the Philadelphia 
League for their tabulation of some three 
hundred letters received in reply to the 
questionnaire. Thanks is also due to the 
officers of the various constituent 
bodies, for their assistance in getting 
replies sent in. The committee reports 
the summaries verbatim. They serve 
in giving many valuable details that 
would otherwise lengthen this report. 


States. Compiled by Miss Priscilla Magoun) 





Number of replies. 74 

Number using hearing devices.. 73 

Ages of persons responding... 28 to 81 
Age of onset of deafness.......... 35 total replies 











Under 10 ‘ 10 

Under 15 3 >57% 
PEON 0 AO Doiviesiseeettiekcccs 7 

From 20 to 30.0.0... 7 20% 
Fra DO 0... 7 20% 
From 40 to 50.0............0:000 1 3% 


Duré 


(t 


Far 
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Duration of deafness from 5 to 50 years 
(total replies) 











4 were deafened over 5 years 
10 were deafened over 10 years 
6 were deafened from 10 to 20 years 
23 were deafened from 20 to 30 years 
7 were deafened from 30 to 40 years 
5 were deafened from 40 to 50 years 
1 was deafened over 50 years 

20 to 50 years, 64%) 


Family history of deafness (total replies) 23 
Yes Immediate 18 
Remote .... 0 
(| geet Be AAR Oa et! SES 9 
Unanswered W::: a ae 











Head noises (total replies) 





BE CECUBT) .. cacscecscescbeuninn 
Severe 
IE emeeccicvatibonrinren ee en 8 
Variable 





Types of deafness (total replies) ..............-..... 
Catarrhal 
Nerve 
Mixed 
Otosclerosis 
Hereditary 
Childhood Diseases— 

Scarlet fever........ BES 

Measles . eR 

Mumps bee Uys 3A 

Apeentee es. 

Tonsils 
Unanswered 






















Lip-reading— 
































Yes 33 

No 1 

Unanswered 40 
Varieties of devices used 27 
ORD B.C A AY CAD 2 
Electrical Sa OES 
Trumpets, horns, tubes............................... 5 
oS OS OTD eae ee aes aa eae ae 3 
Number of States replying 23 
Maine, Massachusetts, Connecticut, New 


York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, District of 
Columbia, Virginia, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Iowa, Tennessee, Texas, 
Colorado, ’California, Oregon. 

Alaska, 1 reply. England, 1 reply. 


Summary of Hearing Device Questionnaire 
Comments—General 


I have been using “aids for hearing” for 
over 20 years. The first and one of the best 
was the one I made myself, by taking two 
telephones, of desk pattern (bought at a local 
store for $7.50 each), placing in my desk sev- 
eral strong dry cell batteries, and using one of 


Michigan, Illinois, Ohio, Mississippi, 
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the phones as a desk instrument with a head 
piece, and the other phone being on a table 
near the desk, and used by the client in con- 
sultation, 

I have sometimes found that if I used an 
instrument for the early part of the perform- 
ance, allowing myself to learn the situation 
and growing accustomed to the voices of per- 
formers, I could do without the instrument in 
the second and third acts. 

All were a great help. Aside from making 
me tire quickly, none were harmful. 

Have always been relieved of strain when 
using instrument, and do not feel that they 
have harmed. 

None of these devices harmed my hearing, 
according to my present medical examiners, 
and to the best of my knowledge, while all 
helped. 

An electrical device that did not pick up 
outside noises would be a Godsend. 

What is needed is an electrical device of 
quality that will be as foolproof as a hearing 
tube. All users should be instructed in meth- 
ods of tuning their instruments daily. 

The best aid I ever had was from a hard 
rubber sheet, about 12 inches square, pressed 
against the upper teeth—but “sans” teeth, 
“sans” hearing. 

I have not found that the wearing of the in- 
struments has either harmed or assisted me. 
I find it necessary to keep hearing as much as 
possible in order to recognize the sounds when 
I do hear them, and that means wearing the 
instrument constantly. I believe its constant 
use has saved what little hearing I have left 
from disappearing altogether. Improvement 
probably due to stimulation and training given 
to ear by use; no good to wear it so steadily. 

I am 81 years of age and do not intend to 
lose interest in life on account of my deafness, 
however, my earnest wish is for a good in- 
strument to help me hear more distinctly. 

During the last year my hearing has been 
getting worse very rapidly, due, I believe, to 
the fact that I so seldom try to hear, depend- 
ing almost entirely on my speech-reading. 

Ear phones seem to help the medium or very 
deaf people more than the slightly deaf. I 
have tried to use one for several years, but 
can’t get any normal conversation with it— 
if a person raises his voice, I can hear 
without an ear-phone. 

The agent did not tell me the battery had 
to be upright—I had to find that out for 
myself. 

I think it is a mistake to order a phone by 
mail, because sometimes a phone not suitable 
to one’s deafness does more harm than good. 

The only real solution for an instrument for 
the deaf is to provide it with the amplifying 
powers of the radio. 

I am appalled at the number of instruments 
manufactured and regard it all as a sort of 
“hold-up.” 

I did not know there were so many differ- 
ent kinds of hearing instruments and would 
like to know if there are any I could hear 
better with than those I have tried. 


(Continued on page 599) 
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I ctaicnesitticbnsnntotona a 1 : 3 2 
Green’s London Conversation Tin Telescope or 
Name Hearing Horn Ear Horn Tube Trumpet Extension 
Trumpet 
Satisfactory__._____ 2 z Be 2 3 : i 
Comments— Helpful until | Until deafness | Unhandy—1 Gave good re- | Unhandy—1. 
deafness pro- progressed. sults, but ugly 
| gressed. and awkward 
No expense at to carry 
all except very around. 
slight cost for Used in prefer- 
rubber tubing. ence to all 
others. 
deo haleccirniel as 1 1 Great relief to 
Ardente myself and 
Name... 1 Acoustique Domes others. 
Comments— 
It was faulty when I received | Used forl5 years. 
it; returned it. Since its return Good for con- 
I have used it to some extent. I cert, opera and 
find it not quite so efficient as general conver- 
some others, although the tones sation, but in- 
come clearly. It is not as conve- adequate for 
nient to carry around. Cord is theater, Tones 
so short it must be carried on natural, 
the person. 

















(Continued from page 595) 


I feel that this handicap is just a difficulty 
to be met and gotten around. I know of no 
one whose trouble I would be willing to ex- 
change with my own. 

They have not helped me any, as I am 
deafer now than I was when I started using 
them, about five years ago. 


SUGGESTIONS BY USERS 
Repairs 

All local agents, after proving responsible, 
should be instructed in “servicing” the .n- 
struments, at least, so they. can be cleaned 
and connections tested, without having to send 
them to factory or branch. Batteries should 
be good and obtainable from local agents. 

The fact that 64 per cent of those an- 
swering the question on “duration of deaf- 
ness” were deafened from 20 to over 50 years 
seems to account for part of the lack of suc- 
cess in using devices. 

A number have stated that they changed 
from one device to another as deafness pro- 
gressed, or that deafness was too bad for 
certain types of instruments. 


THE NEW YORK LEAGUE MEMBERS 
Compiled by Miss Peck and Miss Lehman 

Number of Replies 120 

Number using Hearing Devices............ 108 


Ages of persons responding.................. 16 to 83 
Age of onset of Deafness.... (replies) ....104 














Under 10 11 

Under 15 16} 41% 
Meh: 15 tO ee 16 

oo Sao 31 3% 
ee Naa 14 13% 
wren OF 0 Ws 10 9% 
From 50 and over.................. 6 5% 





Duration of Deafness from 2 years to over 


fifty. 
19 were deafened under 10 years 


18 were deafened from 10 to 20 years 
28 were deafened from 20 to 30 years 
18 were deafened from 30 to 40 years 
17 were deafened from 40 to 50 years 





Family history of Deafness 





















































Ye Immediate.................-.- 46 

Remote 5 

No 52 

Unanswered 5 
Head Noises. 

Yes 90 
Severe 33 
Moderate 46 
Variable (S to M)............... 4 
Slight 7 

No 16 

Unanswered 2 

Type of Deafness. 

Catarrhal 53 

Nerve 12 

Mixed 33 

Unanswered 10 

Lip-Reading. 
Yes 84 
No 24 








Relation of Type of Deafness to Ability to 
use Hearing Devices. 

















Catarrhal Cases 65 
Unsatisfactory Users ............12 
Satisfactory Users ...............- 48 
No Users 5 

Nerve Cases 12 
Satisfactory Users .................. 8 
Unsatisfactory Users .............. 4 

Mixed 33 
Satisfactory Users .............. . 8 
pe eae ene 12 
No Users 3 

Unanswered See 
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50 Phono- Harper Porto- 
eee ee Acousticon} — Gem_15 phor 19} Globe 10 18 chest 7 
Very unsatisfactory... 3 o 1 1 1 
Unsatisfactory _ ..........-. 12 8 7 ee 4 5 
Satisfactory .................. 22 3 4 3 8 1B 
V. Satisfactory.............. 21 Yes No 5 5 6 
Convenience as to Yes No 11 Yes No| Yes No{| Yes No| Yes No 
A i ERIE: 21 15 ll ee 2 5 9 4 15 5 
SPs: 22 12 11 ae 2 4 v) a 15 6 
EE Came 20 (10 RF, a 4 11 2 3s 
Upkeep 
NII neccceversopahilinteiidices 24 9 7 2 8 13 
Dear Sy SO. 5 6 a 8 3 
SS RE See 4 1 5 
Character of Concern 
a 25 3 6 10 5 14 
Questionable. ................ 5 5 2 6 1 
Satisfactory .................. 13 4 7 9 
Comments 
Music perfect 
Music metallic 
lacks clear enuncia- 
tion at a distance. 
2 3 
21 pees mA, 40 Audi- 5 Auro- 
Mears} Auris Magic |_Hearite} phone Domes lese 
Very unsatisfactory ............ a 1 2 
Unetisiotary | 5... . : 2 2 
Satisfactory  -..................-...-. 8 40 2 5 
V. Saeetery —.......... 1 2 1 1 
Convenience as to Yes No Yes No Yes No Yes No Yes 
EES AOL TN EER 10 4 4 1 4 a 1 
SRST eesineccontan 9 6 4 1 4 sO 1 
ee 9 6 4 1 ie 2 ] 1 
Upkeep 
wate 7 4 3 2 2 ? 
SRR BRAIN A sateen eset 4 1 
RN ESS Ra 5 1 1 
Character of Concern 
RT RTE ON 7 2 2 1 
Questionable ......................-.-. 3 1 
en 10 3 2 3 2 3 
THE PHILADELPHIA LEAGUE FOR 4 were deafened about 5 years 
THE HARD OF HEARING ; were deafened about 10 years 
Reported By were deafened from 10 to 20 years 
Miss PrisciLta Macoun 8 were rept pith ho 30 years 
Summary of replies to Hearing Device 7 were deafened from 30 to 40 years 
Questionnaire 4 were deafened from 40 to 50 years 
Number of replies................. sibiinteesearsintescsitail 39 3 were deafened over 50 years 
Number using Hearing Devices.......................- 31 Family history of deafness....(total replies) ....38 
Ages of persons responding.................... 23 to 82 « Sigecegeseaieaaen si Immediate............... 13 
Age sf onset of ee replies) ....35 |e a 7 
ne SR ron ceatanieed Both i iets onl temas 3... 
eee sb 43% ee 
gh. BRERA SE incline Coo aaa se U URES IO REAP 5. 
Pron 18 0 20... 4 atlas aan ae ; 
—— Head noises............................... (total replies) ....36 
Frott 20 00:00 ls 10 29% Sn 4 
From 30 to 40...cscccscsscsscceccose 5 14% Yes on Aenea (total satel «| 
From 40 £0, Sanna 2 a 
Ovet Onna 3__ 8% ville. ..... (S to M).. 1 
Duration of deafness from 5 to over 50 years TOUTE nics cineca ciccmessene 
(  _ ) RISRNAIE DS SMT I MAREE A 35 Unanswered................ \ 2a. SEE 13 
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Summary of replies to Hearing Device 





Questionnaire 
Type of Deafness.................... (total replies) ....36 
ne Sie B Ne eee i abo alae eee 14 
PEPE SS GP 2 OS CUES Ta Te 
EE SA PE TO 


meartet Pever ............ 
Spinal Meningitis 
Unanswered. ........................-- teetiaiin i 





Lip-reading 
EEE aU De Te OS oN Ee 35 
Daas creeoaathek ccs toitnsgeai Bio aol ote 3 








Varieties of Devices used 
fa pl ee ieee ME a aDDY 
nn a tL Si ES 
ee } 6 eG ee 








The committee feels that it is most im- 
portant to mention some of the dis- 
agreeable features shown by the nature 
of the replies to the questionnaire. In.a 
large percentage of the letters there are 
complaints against unethical treatment 
by those selling hearing aids. The sit- 
uation is as follows: 


Encouraging advertisements prey 
upon the ever-present hope which the 
deafened have, and as the result an- 
other hearing aid is bought. Many of 
the replies that come to us tell us of 
the purchase of from four to six dif- 
ferent types of machines within a life- 
time. Of course the discarded ma- 
chines are unsatisfactory; # ts very 
probable that these deafened people 
cannot be helped by any machine to the 
extent that they expect. Certain of the 
deafened should realize this; certain ad- 
vertisers should be forced to correct 
misleading advertising; certain business 
procedures should be established to en- 
sure the deafened a square deal. One 
fault at present is the unwillingness of 
dealers to allow a free trial of instru- 
ments; a deposit of a certain small sum 
for this trial would make this feature 
equitable. The deposit money should 
be credited to the cost of the instru- 
ment, in ease it is bought. We leave 
the answers to the questionnaire to 
speak for themselves in so far as they 
apply to individual instruments. 


(It is fair to say that, since this 
survey was begun, most of the manufac- 
turers and sellers of hearing devices 
have shown a sincere desire to cooperate 
with the Federation in the development 
of ethical business methods, and in 
clean advertising). 


Hearing Aids call for the considera- 
tion of two fields of study— 


(1) the complexities of the sounds 
sought to be heard. 


(2) the acoustic characteristics of the 
aids themselves. 

(1) As hard of hearing persons afe 
most concerned with the hearing of the 
voice, it is well to outline the acoustic 
features of the spoken voice. Its range 
is between 300 and 3,000 double vibra- 
tions: that is, spoken language is a com- 
plexity of pitches or frequencies lying 
in this tone range. Thousands of these 
various pitches are presenting themselves 
to the auditory perception almost 
simultaneously; most of them must be 
heard to some degree, to be able to in- 
terpret speech as such. Deafened per- 
sons are prone to hear more poorly in 
certain pitch regions than in others. 
This causes distortion of sound, a com- 
mon experience of the deafened. That 
it may be understood how complex is 
the nature of speech, there is given as 
an example, the presence of sixteen im- 
portant frequencies or pitches, appear- 
ing instantaneously when the vowel “a” 
as in “Father” is uttered. (Dayton C. 
Miller) 

The range of greatest hearing acuity 
corresponds with the range of the voice. 

The above generalities are set down 
for the sake of those unfamiliar with 
the simpler acoustic facts, in order that 
this report, which may have some general 
circulation, may be more useful. 


(2) THe Acoustic CHARACTERISTICS OF 
THE Atps THEMSELVES 
Non-electrical Aids—When a body is 
exactly in tune with a generator of 
sound, that is, when it is in resonance, 
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THE PHILADELPHIA LEAGUE FOR THE HARD OF HEARING it m 
Summary of Hearing Device Questionnaire ease 
calle 
BS 3 ma 
SSE EDA, 2 2 Hearing 4 Speak- 1 : ) 
RE conkcabetaniees Grand Opera} Mega Ear Box, W. Tin ing Ear vibt 
Domes Phone B.& Earle} Trumpet Tube Drums sou 
Satisfactory’ .......... 2 3 3 acct 
Unsatisfactory ? 1 1 1 1 fre 
Convenient as to Yes No Yes No| Yes No} Yes No| Yes No Yes No 
Ce 2 1 Th 
Wem 2.2.65. 2 1 the 
SHAPE _ nnn nem . not 
Upkeep 
| RCO 1 1 1 ma 
0 1 des 
Character of Concern gr 
Satisfactory ......... Sot 
Unsatisfactory  .... 1 1 
Comments— to 
Satisfactory No use Useless. Best of Best of A pure an 
until deafness what- all. all. fraud. sal 
progressed. ever. Best of Most t 
Satisfactory any tried. helpful 0 
in early of all. pl 
stages of Ww 
deafness. 
No. users .......... 8 My cupped hand is my best hearing device w 
a] 
THE PHILADELPHIA LEAGUE FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 
Summary of Hearing Device Questionnaire it 
_ 2 o 
MEARE 25 6 Phono- 1 Vactu- 2 V 
DO isin video cet Acousticon Gem phor Globe phone Mears 
Satisfactory .......... 12 3 1 1 
Unsatisfactory... 8 1 2 8 
SMI ct 5 2 1 1 1 Q 
Convenient as to Yes No Yes No} Yes No} Yes No} Yes No Yes No 1 
| Es ec 1 3 1 1 2 , 
| SE | 9 3 1 1 2 
Shape... TR 3 bp 2 
Upkeep 
| a ee 6 1 1 1 1 
i 11 1 1 1 1 
Character of Concern 
Satisfactory .......... 15 3 2 1 1 2 
Unsatisfactory 1 
Questionable —...... 1 
Comments 
'3eo tetee SS 7 
Too Heavy .......... 7 
Too noisy ............ 1 i 
Does not assist Main need is Not strong Rejected 
in hearing cheaper bat- enough, because 
human voice. _ teries. Is pur- batteries of strain 
When powerful posely fixed, run down felt in 
enough causes so that no too using it. 
pain. battery will easily. 
work except Useless 
what you buy for 
from them. voices. 
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it may take up the vibrations with great 
ease and vigor; such a response is often 
called sympathetic vibration. Resonation 
may be described as the tendency to 
vibrate in harmony with a generated 
sound from without. Resonators, on 
account of their design, vibrate more 
freely to some sounds than to others. 
They may dampen or suppress some of 
the frequencies presented to them. The 
non-electric aids are designed that they 
may, (1) catch sound, (2) suppress un- 
desirable noises, (3) reproduce in 
greater magnitude (by means of re- 
sonance) these sounds which we wish 
to hear. And these sounds must be 
amplified, as nearly as possible in the 
same proportion as they are presented 
to the instrument. The perfect am- 
plification of speech, by hearing aids, 
will probably never be reached, but 
some of the resonators are better than 
others. As a rule, perfection can be 
approached more closely, as the resonator 
is made larger. The material of which 
the aid is constructed is of considerable 
importance in the character of the 
sound produced; for example, wood and 
vulcanite are better than tin. 

The speaking tube comes in a class 
separate from the other non-electric 
aids. Its effect is as though the user 
were speaking directly into the ear. The 
tube walls prevent the dispersion of 
sound, and allow the direct force of the 
voice to be exerted in the ear, via the 
small column of air. 

Electrical Aids—The electrical or tele- 
phonic aids have their acoustic charac- 
teristics dependent largely upon factors 
related to diaphragms. Diaphragms are 
known to be particularly selective of one 
pitch, to the sacrifice of others. Much 
depends upon the diameter, the thickness, 
the material, the effect of clamping, and 
the mode of mounting. 

The minute granules used in the trans- 
mitter are greatly influenced by the col- 
lection of dust; the electric magnets 
in the telephonic circuit are subject to 
demagnetization ; the batteries run down: 


insulation of the wires wears; the termi- 
nals connecting the wires to battery, re- 
ceiver, or transmitter are prone to come 
loose. These generalities refer to prac- 
tically every make. 

Although the amplification of one 
pitch in particular tends to make dis- 
tortion, the greater amplifying of all 
the pitches makes the telephonic aids 
much more satisfactory to most of the 
deafened, than are the non-electric aids. 


Your committee successfully solicited 
the valuable help of the U. S. Govern- 
ment .Bureau of Standards, in making a 
Physical Survey of the instruments sub- 
mitted. The report of the Bureau of 
Standards is herewith presented. The 
committee realizes that even as this re- 
port is completed, there may be new 
devices coming on the market, which 
are not included, and it may be advisable 
to repeat the survey of such new devices 
from time to time. 


REPORT OF BUREAU OF STAND- 
ARDS ON SURVEY OF INSTRU- 
MENTS FOR THE DEAFENED 
PART I 


A. GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 

The survey of instruments for the 
hard of hearing with which this report 
is concerned, is being made at the sug- 
gestion and with the cooperation of a 
committee of physicians. The Bureau of 
Standards has undertaken to carry out 
tests of a physical nature upon the in- 
struments submitted. Clinical tests are 


‘to be made by the Medical Committee. 


Instruments for the use of the hard 
of hearing may be broadly divided into 
two classes: electrical and non-electrical. 
The non-electrical devices are various 
types of ear trumpet, speaking tube or 
auricle, the latter being either single or 
double. The electrical devices are all 
some form of telephone system, in two 
cases ‘submitted including a small vac- 
uum tube amplifying set. 

In the practical application of all such 
devices of either class, three factors 
are to be considered: perfection of 
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articulation, intensity and introduction 
of noise or rattle. 


B. Test FoR ARTICULATION 


Articulation is by far the most im- 
portant quality in the successful func- 
tioning of a device for the average run 
of deaf persons. We frequently hear 
such persons say “Do not shout; it 
makes my ears ring. Raise your voice 
moderately and speak distinctly.” 

The test employed for articulation 
was that used by the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories in testing telephones. Its 
application to telephone sets for the 
deaf is obvious, but the method is per- 
fectly general, and is applicable equally 
well to non-electrical devices. 

The test requires two operators and 
lists of test syllables. About 8,000 
syllables were constructed involving the 
following combinations: 

(a) Consonant followed by vowel. 

(b) Vowel followed by consonant. 

(c) Consonant-vowel-consonant. 

These syllables were then checked 
over, and those likely to give trouble 
due to memory effects were as far as 
possible eliminated. Each of the sylla- 
bles finally chosen was then written on a 
card so that the lists could be shuffled. 
Each test was made with a list of a 
hundred syllables drawn at random. 

In a quiet room one operator puts on 
the appliance to be tested, and (if it is 
adapted for one ear only) closes the 
other ear with his finger. The second 
operator reads the list of syllables at a 
steady rate of one syllable per second (or 
slower if found desirable). The listener 
repeats each syllable as he hears it, 
and the reader lays the card on one of 
two piles, as the listener repeats them 
correctly or incorrectly. Suppose 75 of 
the 100 are correctly heard; the 25 in- 
correct syllables may be due in part to 
defective hearing of the listener, rather 
than to imperfect articulation of the in- 
strument. To allow for this the list is 
read again, after shuffling the cards, and 
the listener, without the aid of the in- 
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strument, repeats the syllables as he 
hears them. Suppose he catches 85 cor- 
rectly; then the ratio of 75 to 85, or 88 
per cent is taken as the measure of the 
articulation of the instrument. 

It is to be noted that articulation 
tests of this nature are of little value 
if confined to a single reader and listen- 
er. For this reason, after a record has 
been made as above described, the reader 
and listener changed places and repeated 
the test. 

The necessary limitations of accuracy 
of this method of testing articulation 
are such that any instruments rated in 
the following report at 80 per cent or 
over may be considered as perfect for all 
practical purposes. 

Since normal hearing fails to catch a 
syllable now and then, it is conceivable 
that an instrumental device might so 
improve matters that its articulation 
might be over 100 per cent. None such 
have been found in this survey. The 
lists used are of such a nature and 
length that memory effects are almost 
entirely eliminated. A_ typical list 
follows : 

(See next page). 


C. Tests For INTENSITY 


In considering the intensity of sound 
transmitted to the ear by any device, 
we must recognize in the first place that 
a distinction is to be drawn between the 
actual physical intensity of the vibration 
of the air, and the effect produced by it 
in our consciousness. As the intensity 
of a sound increases, the ear seems to 
protect itself against it by some mech- 
anism not yet understood, so that the 
response of the ear is not proportional 
to the intensity of the stimulus, but 
rather to the logarithm of the intensity. 
For example, a sound just at the thresh- 
old of audibility is fairly to be rated 
at intensity 0 as far as the ear is con- 
cerned; but because vibrations of still 
feebler intensity exist, all of which are 
inaudible, the physicist calls the thresh- 
old intensity 1, and to feebler vibrations 
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TEST FOR ARTICULATION 


1 PAH 21 MAW 41 
2 VAW 22 ZIH 42 
3 FUD 23 ACK 43 
- ITE 2 ZITH 44 
5 LOO 25 ARF 45 
6 OW 2 GUH 46 
7 FAH 27 VID 47 
8 XEN 28 CHUH 48 
9 a a COE 49 
10 IVE 30 KUH 50 
1] COT 3 PIE 51 
1 VUE _ 32 VAH 52 
13 MUDGE ~ 33 SAY 53 
14 MUD 34 CHAH 54 
15 0O 3 NIGH 55 
16 BAH 36 FANE 56 
17 UNG 37 AVE 57 
18 CHUH~ 38 BUH 58 
19 CHAR 39 UCK 59 
20 FAK 40 CHI 60 


ZIE  6il FAW 81 SEH 
ZAH 62 NIH 82 AW 
IKES 63 ET... & UBE 
COD 64 DUH 84 EEK 
SHIF 65 IVE 85 ICKS 
SEETH 66 FEW 86 SHAH 
UCK 67 COM 87 FOW 
JECT 68 HUH~ 88 ZIR 
IDGE 69 DUT 89 VAT 
HOB 70 SHON 90 ITCH 
IDGE 71 FUD 91 RUSH 
CAW 72 EEF 92 ZAH 
ie ae -HAH 93 COGE 
BE 74 OOSH 94 NEH 
OZE 75 EEN 95 SHIR 
RI 76 NUH 9% TUH 
CHEW 77 IME 97 BASH 
CO 7 EE $$ SHUH 
GEW 79 NUH 99 HONS 
ICX 80 CUL 100 RIH 





are assigned fractional values all the 
way down to perfect stillness in the air, 
which, of course, is zero on the physical 
scale. 


Vibrations possessing 10, 100, or 1000 
times the physical intensity of the 
threshold unit will produce effects upon 
the ear roughly proportional to 1, 2, 
and 3, which are the logarithm of 10, 100 
and 1000. 


A similar protective mechanism has 
long been recognized in the eye. If we 
pass from a dimly lighted room to one 
which is, say, a hundred times as bril- 
liantly lighted, the optic nerve is by no 
means a hundred times as_ strongly 
stimulated. The pupil of the eye con- 
tracts and the visual purple rapidly 
bleaches out of the retina, so that the 
resulting effect on the nerve does not 
keep pace with the increase in the in- 
tensity of the light. 


The practical effect of this principle 
as applied to devices for the deaf is, 
that it is unprofitable to attempt to push 
the intensity factor too far. The ex- 
pense rises more rapidly than the result 
obtained. In addition, it is very difficult 
to avoid the introduction of noise with 
highly magnified intensities, so that these 
powers are for the most part as useless 
as the high magnifying powers of an 
astronomical telescope, which can be 


used only under exceptionally still at- 
mospheric conditions. 

Tests for intensity upon the instru- 
ments submitted were carried out in 
two ways. One method involved the use 
of a set of tuning forks of pitches vary- 
ing from 256 to 1034 cycles per sec- 
ond, and was applied to all the non- 
electrical devices submitted. Forks of 
different pitch were used for the pur- 
pose of obtaining such information as 
might be possible regarding dependence 
of intensity on pitch. 

Suppose we have a device which in- 
tensifies the sound received by it; it 
should be possible to hear, by the aid of 
this device, the note of a tuning fork 
for some time after the vibration has 
ceased to be audible to the unaided 
ear. And if the device reduces the in- 
tensity, it should be possible to hear it 
for a longer time without its use. 

In applying this method to any de- 
vice, two operators and a stop watch 
are required. The first operator holds 
the watch, sounds the fork and holds it 
at a certain distance from the ear of the 
second operator. (The sound shadow of 
the head is usually sufficient to prevent 
the fork being heard by the other ear 
of the listener.) When the listener fails 
to hear the note of the fork, he signals 
by starting to place the instrument un- 
der test, to his ear. The first operator 
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then starts the watch and moves the fork 
away to permit the listener to put the in- 
strument to his ear. The first operator 
then holds the fork, still vibrating, at 
the same distance from the mouth of 
‘ the instrument as it was held from the 
ear. This change can be made with a 
little practice, in not over one second. 
The time occupied in changing is un- 
important, the watch being started at 
the given signal of commencing the 
change. 

The listener will now hear again the 
note of the fork, due to the magnifying 
power of the instrument. When he 
again fails to hear it, he signals, and the 
first operator stops the watch. 

The time intervals thus obtained with 
different forks, will vary considerably, 
partly due to the different damping 
constants of the forks. These damping 
constants were determined by a special 
examination, and the relative time in- 
tervals reduced to a basis which is com- 
parative. 

This method works quite satisfactorily 
with non-electrical devices which are 
usually practically free from noise, but 
it is not so satisfactory with electrical 
devices which almost always introduce 
more or less noise or rattle which pre- 
vents the accurate determination of the 
threshold instant of time. An approxi- 
mate idea of the magnifying power of 
such devices for moderately loud sounds 
was obtained in the following manner: 

As a source of sound a telephone re- 
ceiver was used, actuated by alternating 
currents of frequencies in the neighbor- 
hood of 256, 435, 512, and 1024 cycles 
per second, obtained from oscillating 
vacuum tube circuits. The intensity of 
the sound produced by the telephone 
was regulated by adjusting the strength 
of the current so that the sound became 
imperceptible to the ear when the tele- 
phone was removed to a distance of 
about one foot. 

The telephone was then placed close 
to the transmitter of the device under 
test, but separated by a.rubber washer, 


so as to minimize the transmission of 
sound by conduction through contact, 
The intensity of the sound produced in 
the receiver of the deaf set was esti- 
mated by holding it at increasing dis- 
tances from the ear, or, for high magni- 
fying powers, walking away from it, the 
operator being always at a distance of 
several feet, from the source which, of 
course, would be then imperceptible to 
him. 

While some very high magnifying 
powers were found in certain of the 
instruments tested, attention must be 
called to the fact that for the most part 
these high powers were practically use- 
less because of the noise accompanying 
them and, in many cases, because of a 
tendency to fall into squealing or 
howling. 

Even though such devices afford lit- 
tle magnification, they may still serve a 
useful purpose. In some forms, the 
transmitter, provided with a long cord, 
may be handed to the person to whom it 
is desired to speak, thus practically 
bringing the mouth of the speaker to the 
listener’s ear. The same is true of 
speaking tubes, which actually diminish 
the intensity somewhat; yet the gain 
by practically bringing the speaker close 
to the ear outweighs this diminution. 


PART II 


A. Resutts For Non-ELEcTRICAL 
DEVICES 


1, Maker: Geo. W. Kine, England 


Three types of instruments were sub- 
mitted: a speaking tube, a simple auricle 
or- ear shell, and a double auricle to be 
worn over both ears. 

The articulation of all these instru- 
ments was perfect. 

It is obvious that sound passing 
through a speaking tube must suffer 
some diminution in intensity through 
absorption, especially if the tube is used 
in a curved position. Repeated reflection 
is necessary to transmit sound through 
such a passage, and a small amount of 
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energy is absorbed at each reflection. A 
speaking tube therefore must deliver 
less energy to the ear than it takes in 
at its mouth piece. Our experiments 
confirm this theoretical conclusion. 


Applying the method previously de- 
scribed in the manner suitable for a de- 
vice which reduces the intensity the 
following time intervals were obtained: 


Pitch of fork Observed Interval Corrected 
(cycles per second) in seconds Interval 
256 34 Diminution 34 
435 20 " 20 
512 9 24 9 
1024 4 ps 20 


The first three forks had practically 
the same damping factor, hence the in- 
tervals obtained by their use are com- 
parable. The damping factor for the 
1024 cycle fork was about 5 times as 
great, consequently the 4 second interval 
obtained experimentally would have been 
20 seconds if a fork of the same damp- 
ing factor as the other three had been 
used. 


In the case of the best transmission, 
with the 512 cycle fork the above ‘fig- 
ures indicate that the physical intensity 
(energy) of the sound wave leaving the 
fork was, at the instant when the un- 
aided ear failed to hear it, about one- 
third the least intensity audible to the 
ear “aided” by the tube, and for the 
worst case, 34 seconds, about one-thir- 
tieth. The tube is a considerably less 
efficient device than the old-fashioned 
plan of placing the mouth close to the 
listener’s ear; yet even after loss by 
absorption the sound delivered to the 
ear is more intense than if it had come 
over the two or three feet from the 
mouth to the ear. 


The single auricle submitted by this 
maker showed a diminution in intensity 
also, as shown by the following figures: 


Corrected 
Pitch of Fork Observed Interval Interval 
256 22 Diminution 22 
435 15 ” 15 


Corrected 
Pitch of Fork Observed Interval Interval 
512 14 Diminution 14 
1024 5 ” 20 


2. F. Cuartes Rein, New York 

This maker submitted a speaking tube 
and a double auricle. 

The articulation of both these instru- 
ments was perfect. 

The speaking tube reduced the in- 
tensity of the sound as indicated by the 
following figures: 


Corrected 
Pitch of Fork Observed Interval Interval 
256 29 Diminution 29 
435 20 . 20 
512 25 _ 25 
1024 3 " 15 


3. E. B. Mryrowi17z, New York 


This maker submitted a double auricle 
set, with covers, and a horn called an 
“Otophone.” This horn is practically 
a short ear trumpet with a diaphragm at 
each end. 

The articulation of both instruments 
was perfect. 

The double auricle gave, as with pre- 
vious sets from other makers, too much 
resonance to permit of intensity measure- 
ments. 

With the Otophone a slight resonance 
effect was observable. The following 
intensity figures were obtained: 


Corrected 
Pitch of Fork Observed Interval Interval 
256 23 Diminution 23 
435 8 e 8 
512 9 PEK 9 
1024 zero zero 


The zero result in the case of the 1024 
fork means that the sound was trans- 
mitted with no loss and no gain of in- 
tensity. 


4. GropeE PHone Mrc. Company, 
Reading, Mass. 

This maker submitted a ‘tube called 
the “Audi-Tube” and a short ear trumpet 
with a diaphragm at the ear end, called 
the “Audi-Aid.” ° 

The articulation of both instruments 
was perfect. 
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In testing these instruments for in- 
tensity it was found that for certain fre- 
quencies there was an intensification of 
the sound probably due to resonance, 
the fork being heard longer by aid of 
the instrument. The observed times in 
the following tables are consequently 


marked “increase” or “diminution.” 
GLOBE-AUDI TUBE 
Corrected 
Pitch of Fork Observed Time Time 
256 6 Diminution 6 
435 6 53 6 
512 6 ss 6 
1024 5 increase 20 


5. AMERICAN Ear PHONE CoMPANYy, 
New York 

This maker submitted a double auricle 
set, called the “Super-Ear.” This device 
is smaller than the usual type of double 
auricle and contains a series of cavities 
of gradually diminishing size. 

The articulation of this device was 
perfect. 

Intensity tests were found possible 
with this device. Probably on account of 
its small size, resonance effects were 
not strongly marked. The division into 
parts may have contributed to this re- 
sult : 


SUPER-EAR 
Corrected 
Pitch of Fork Observed Time Time 
256 10 increase 10 
435 7 increase 7 
512 zero zero 
1024 4 increase 20 


6. HusH=A-PHONE CoMPANY, 
New York 


This maker submitted an instrument 
intended for general use by those of 
normal hearing as well as the partly 
deaf. It consists of two ear pieces worn 
on the head, connected by a tube, one 
of the ear pieces having an outside open- 
ing to which the telephone receiver is 
placed. The idea is that the sound of 
the telephone shall be sent to both ears 
simultaneously. 

The device was tested over a telephone 
line connecting two tubes. It does not 
appear that the device possesses any ad- 
vantages. The articulation was 75 per 
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cent and the device was inconvenient to 
use. 

No tests for intensity appeared called 
for by this device. 


B. ReEsuLts FoR ELeEectricAL Devices 


1. Gem Ear PHONE CoMPANYy, 
New York 

This maker submitted one telephone 
set, the transmitter provided with a cap 
containing a large central hole. This is 
called the “perfector,” and is intended to 
improve the action of the instrument. 

The battery voltage when tested was 
2.8 volts. 

The articulation tests on all of the 
electrical devices were carried out by 
the same two operators,* and it was 
notable that there was usually a consid- 
erable and consistent difference in the 
results. One operator, H. M. R., was a 
young woman of specially acute hearing; 
the other, P. R. H., a man in the fifties, 
whose hearing was perceptibly inferior 
to that of the other operator. 

The method of carrying out the test, 
as earlier described, attempts to allow for 
this element of defective hearing, but 
it is interesting to notice that the allow- 
ance is not entirely adequate, the re- 
sults with P. R. H. being actually much 
lower than with H. M. R. However, the 
results as obtained are of value as in- 
dicating the performance of the instru- 
ments in actual practice with persons of 
differing degrees of normal hearing. 

Articulation tests on this instrument 
resulted as follows: 


Without Perfector 


H.M.R. 92% P.R.H. 62% 
With Perfector 
H. M.R. %3% P.R.H. 42% 


The perfector appears distinctly disad- 
vantageous. 

Intensity tests were made without the 
perfector, in order to bring the sound 
as close to the diaphragm of the trans- 





*Dr. C. W. Richardson has been kind enough to 
take audiograms of these two observers, and these 
records are (see page 616) important addenda to 
this report.—D. M. 
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mitter as possible, and to keep condi- 
tions uniform with all the different in- 
struments tested. The ratios given as the 
result indicate the ratio of the distance 
at which the sound afforded by the de- 
vice under test, became inaudible to the 
corresponding distance with the sound 
source alone. The latter, as_before- 
mentioned, was always adjusted to one 
foot. 


Pitch of Note Ratio of Distances 


256 ai 

435 1:1 

512 ie | 

1024 2:1 
Though there is no _ appreciable 


magnification of the sound except for the 
note of highest pitch, such an instru- 
ment may serve a useful purpose in 
practically bringing the speaker’s mouth 


close to the listener’s ear. 


2. F. C. Remn, New York 

This maker submitted a_ telephone 
set with several commendable features 
of construction. The battery is of stand- 
ard type, readily purchasable everywhere 
without delay, fitted with a case from 
which it may be readily removed. The 
adjustable steps for strength of cur- 
rent include a final step which lights a 
small electric bulb, by which it may 
be readily seen whether the battery 
needs replacing. 

The battery voltage when tested was 
4.2 volts. 

The highest working step, No. 6, 
proved too noisy for the test, and all 
tests were made on Step No. 5. 

The articulation for both observers 
was practically perfect, over 90 per cent 
in each case. : 

Intensity tests gave the following re- 
sults : 


Pitch of Note Ratio of Distances 


256 tS 
435 | 
512 1:1 
1024 1:1 


3. E.:B. Meyrowitz, New York 
This maker submitted one instrument 
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called the “Magic Ear Phone.” Tests 
were made for articulation on the 8th or 
highest step, and on the next lower, and 
for intensity on the 8th step. The bat- 
tery voltage at the time of test was 2.8 
volts. 

The results for articulation follow: 


8th step 7th step 
Bi Mv Ree 66% 97% 
PF Rs 60% 82% 


Intensity Resuits (8th step) 
H. M. R. of Note Ratio of Distances 


256 5:1 
435 over 20:1 
512 20:1 
1024 20:1 
4. Port-0o-PHONE CORPORATION, 
New York 


This maker submitted one instrument, 
provided with six steps. of current 
strength. The battery voltage at the 
time of test was 3 volts. 

It was found impossible to use the 
highest strength of current for articula- 
tion test as the instrument kept up an 
almost continuous squealing. Tests were 
made on step No. 5 for articulation. In- 
tensity tests were made on steps 5 and 6. 


Articulation Results 


Step 5 Step 4 
HB, M. BNW 62% 86% 
PR a. 43% 44% 


Intensity Results 


Pitch of Note Ratio of Distances 
Step 5 Step 4 


256 1:1 1:1 
435 2 I | 1:1 
512 yas 2:1 
1024 1:1 ) Be 


5. GLopeE PHONE COMPANY, 
Reading, Mass. 

This maker submitted five types of 
electrical apparatus. 

The Globe Vactuphone is a telephone 
apparatus provided with a vacuum tube 
amplifying set. It showed a great ten- 
dency to squeal, and had to be worked 
at its lowest current strength. 

Articulation Results 


P.R. H. 56% H. M. R. 82% 
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Intensity Results 
Pitch of Note Ratio of Distances 


(lowest step) 
256 15:1 
435 15:1 
512 15:1 
1024 10:1 


This instrument gives a good illus- 
tration of the difficulty of using high 
intensifying powers and preserving the 
articulation. 

The remaining models are of the or- 
dinary telephone type. 

The Globe Duplex GG is a double 
transmitter type. Battery voltage 3 


volts. Tests were possible on the high- 
est step. 

Articulation Results 
H. M.R. 93% P. R, H. . 81% 


Intensity Results 
Pitch of Note Ratio of Distances 


256 20:1 

435 over 20:1 

512 over 20:1 

1024 ps | 
The Globe Midget has a single 
transmitter. Battery voltage 3 volts. 


Tests made on highest step. 
Articulation Results 
H. M. R. 93% r. & 
Intensity Results 
Pitch of Note Ratio of Distances 


52% 


256 2:1 
435 over 20:1 
512 over 20:1 
1024 is 


The Globe Silvertone has a large sin- 
gle transmitter. Battery voltage, 2.9 
volts. Tests made on the highest step. 


Articulation Results 
H. M.R. 85% P.R. H. 48% 
Intensity Results 
Pitch of Note Ratio of Distances 


256 2:1 
435 10:1 
512 over 20:1 
1024 over 20:1 


The Globe Perfectone has a single 
small transmitter. Battery voltage 2.9 
volts. Tests made on highest step. 


Articulation Results 

H. M. R. 94% P. R. H. %% 
Intensity Results 

Pitch of Note Ratio of Distances 


256 10:1 
435 over 20:1 
512 20:1 
1024 10:1 


6. AMERICAN PHONOPHOR COMPANY, 
New York 


This company handles instruments 
made by Siemens and Halske in Ger- 
many. Some of the types are provided 
with miniature receiver, with a diaphragm 
not over 1.5 cm. in diameter, and a 
shaped tube to fit inside the opening of 
the ear. Three types of instruments 
were submitted. None of the types fell 
into squealing unless the transmitter was 
touched by the receiver. 

Quadruple Transmitter. Ordinary 
type reeciver. Battery voltage 45 
volts. The highest current strength pro- 
duced great rattling. Tests were made 
with the adjustment at the half-way 
mark for articulation and at the softest 
and loudest stages for intensity. 
Articulation Results 

85% P.R. H. 50% 
Intensity Results 
Pitch of Note Ratio of Distances 


H. M. R. 


Loud Soft 

256 10:1 ba 
435 10:1 ig 
512 10:1 1:1 
1024 20:1 «Be 


Double Transmitter with miniature re- 
ceiver. Battery voltage 3 volts. One 
step of current. 

Articulation Results 

93% P.R. H. 72% 

Intensity Results 
Pitch of Note Ratio of Distances 


H. M. R. 


256 1:1 
-435 } | 
512 BS | 
1024 1:1 


Double Transmitter, ordinary type re- 
ceiver. Battery voltage 3 volts. One 
step of current. 
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Articulation Results 
H. M. R. 91% P, 3%. H. 


Intensity Results 
Pitch of Note Ratio of Distances 


20% 


256 over 20:1 
435 over 20:1 
512 over 20:1 
1024 10:1 


%. WESTERN ELectric COMPANY 
(Bell Telephone Laboratories) 


This maker submitted three types of 
instrument, all equipped with miniature 
receivers. 

Type 32A, Audiphone. A vacuum 
tube amplifying set. Operated on second 
step of current. 


Articulation Results 
H. M. R. 85% P. R. H. 90% 
This difference of 5 per cent is with- 
in the limit of experimental error. 


Intensity Results 
Pitch of Note Ratio of Distances 


256 over 20:1 
435 over 20:1 
512 over 20:1 
1024 over 20:1 


Type 6024A. <A box set, containing 
the transmitter in the box. 


Articulation Results 
96% P. R. H. 


Intensity Results 
Pitch of Note Ratio of Distances 


H. M. R. 16% 


256 20:1 
435 2:1 
512 2:1 
1024 2:1 


Type 6033A. A box set with sepa- 
rate transmitter. 


Articulation Results 
P. R. H. 


Intensity Results 

Pitch of Note Ratio of Distances 
256 : 

435 

512 

1024 


1%% 


a | 
— i pe pe 


8. HARPER ORIPHONE COMPANY, 
Boston, Mass. 


This maker submitted two types of in- 
strument, the Opera-Phone with a trans- 
mitter provided with a collecting cone, 
and the Close-Talking-Phone, in which 
the transmitter is provided with a long 
cord, and may be handed to a person 
sitting across the table. 


Close-Talking Type. Operates at 6 


volts. Tests made on highest step. 
Articulation Results 
H. M. R. 92% P.R. H. 51% 


Intensity Results 
Pitch of Note Ratio of Distances 


256 over 20:1 
435 over 20:1 
.512 2:1 
(first harmonic prominent) 
1024 2:1 


Opera-Phone Type. Transmitter pro- 
vided with a collecting cone. Battery 
voltage, 6 volts. On the highest step 
there was so much noise produced that 
articulation tests could not be satisfac- 
torily made. All tests, both for articu- 
lation and intensity were made on the 
6th step. 

Articulation Results 
H.M.R. 86% Fr. Rm Hi: 
Intensity Results 
Pitch of Note Ratio of Distances 


56% 


256 over 20:1 
435 over 20:1 
512 over 20:1 
1024 20:1 


9. E. A. Meyers & Son, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The Radio Ear. This is a large and 
heavy instrument, provided with rollers 
to enable it to be moved from room to 
room,- but it is too large to be moved 
readily from floor to floor without an 
elevator. It contains a five-tube amplify- 
ing set with storage A battery and dry 
B battery. Two outlets for the telephone 
are provided, each regulated by a dial to 
change the intensity of the sound. The 
left outlet gives low intensity, and the 
right, high intensity. 
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_ The tests with this instrument were 

carried out in exactly the same manner 
as with the other instruments described 
in our previous report, and the results 
are entirely comparable. 


Articulation 
High Intensity Low Intensity 
Dial 50 Dial 25 Dial 80 
H.M.R. 71% H.M.R. 91% H.M.R. 94% 
P.R.H. 22% P.R.H. 55% P.R.H. 79% 


With the high intensity dial at 25 a 
considerable amount of noise was in evi- 
dence. At 50 the noise became a serious 
obstacle to hearing. No noise was heard 
on the low intensity observations. 


Intensity 
Frequency High Intensisy Low Intensity 
Dial 50 Dial 25 Dial 80 
256 over 20:1 over 20:1 2:1 
435 over 20:1 over 20:1 2:1 
512 over 20:1 over 20:1 2:1 
1024 over 20:1 over 20:1 ee | 


10. Dr. Parret, Paris, France 
This manufacturer submitted a speak- 
ing tube and a microphone. These in- 
struments presented no novel features 
and require no special comment. 


Speaking Tube 
Articulation :—H. M. R. 96% P. R. H. 95% 


Intensity 
Corrected 
Pitch Observed Time Time 
256 16 diminution 16 
435 2 ps 2 
512 6 cx 6 
1024 3 increase 15 


11. MicropHone La Font 


Two boxes of apparatus: were sub- 
mitted. One contained an incomplete 
set—a receiver and battery only with- 
out transmitter. The other box con- 
tained a complete set. No measurements 
were made on the incomplete set. 


The set measured had a device at- 
tached to the transmitter for regulating 
the intensity by 6 steps, but no appre- 
ciable difference was observed between 
steps 1 and 6. 


Articulation 
Step 1: H.M.R. 98% P.R.H. 78% 
Step 8: P.R.H. 78% H.M.R. 94% 
Intensity 
Pitch Step Step 6 
256 1:1 1:1 
435 1:1 133 
512 1:1 1:1 
1024 1:1 1:1 


12. Witt1aAm M. Ersen Co., 
New York City 


The Megalophone. This is an instru- 
ment of the usual telephone set type, 
provided with 10 adjustable steps for 
intensity. The transmitter is double. 
The instrument proved too noisy for 
use (with normal hearing) on any step 
higher than the fourth. Step 1 gave no 
sound; hence tests were made on steps 
2 and 4. 


Articulation 
Step 2 Step 4 
H. M. R. 96% 97%. 
P. RH 77% 77% 
Intensity 
(on one transmitter) 
Frequency Step 2 Setp 4 
256 13 au 
435 1:1 2:1 
512 eS | 10:1 
1024 1:1 10:1 


THE CLINICAL SURVEY 


The third step in the examination of 
the hearing aids, was the clinical survey, 
an examination of the instruments in- 
dividually under operating conditions. 


Hearing devices may be classified into 
two groups (1) the non-electrical, and 
(2) the electrical aids. 


Non-Electrical Aids—Tubes, 
conchs. 

It is a well-known fact that the non- 
electrical devices produce less voice dis- 
tortion, than do the electrical types. 
Their amplification of sound, however, 
is much less marked. The hard of hear- 


horns, 








78% 
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TABULATION OF THE BUREAU OF STANDARDS REPORT 
ARTICULATION TESTS 








NAME BLM: 2. 2 Re RATIO OF DISTANCE 
Gem Ear Phone Co., N. Y. 
Without Perfector 92 62 256 1:1 
435 1:1 
With Perfector 73 42 512 1:1 
1024 2:1 
F. C. Rein, New York 90+ 90+ 
E. B. Meyrowitz, New York 8th Step 
8th Step 66 60 256 5:1 
7th Step 97 82 435 over 20:1 
512 20:1 
1024 20:1 
Port-o-Phone Corp., N. Y. Step 5 Step 6 
5th Step 62 43 256 1:1 256 1:1 
4th Step 86 44 435 1:1 435 1:1 
512 1:1 512 2:1 
1024 1:1 1024 1:1 
Globe Phone Co., xeading 256 15:1 
435 15:1 
(Vactuphone ) 82 56 512 15:1 
1024 10:1 
256 20:1 
The Globe Duplex 93 51 = over 20:1 
1024 1:1 
The Globe Midget 93 52 - 256 2:1 
435 over 20:1 
512 “ “ “ 
1024 1:1 
256 2:1 
The Gtobe Silvertone 85 48 435 10:1 
512 over 20:1 
1024 “ oe “ 
256 10:1 
The Globe Perfectone 94 75 435 over 20:1 
512 20:1 
1024 10:1 


ing usually shun the horns and speaking electrical devices. The utility distance 
tubes, because they are conspicuous and range of horns and tubes, is of necessity 
because they attract attention to their very short, and they are practical only 
deafness. Yet the use of the instru- for conversation between two persons. 
ments should not be compromised by the The non-electrical instruments of the 
thought of their appearance. (It is Globe Manufacturing Company, Read- 
commonly agreed that it is best for ing, Mass., and of George King, Sidcup, 
deafened persons to lose their self-con- Kent, England, are the best we have 
sciousness as soon as possible). Many seen. 

deafened cannot use electrical instru- Clinical experience in attempting to 
ments, and can only find help from non- select instruments for the hard of hear- 
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ARTICULATION TESTS 























: 
NAME Be. R.. Bo. HM. RATIO OF DISTANCE e | 
" 
z ‘ 
1 
American Phonophor Co., N. Y. Loud Soft 4 
256 10:1 1:1 
Quadruple Transmitter 85 50 435 10:1 1:1 
512 10:1 1:1 
1024 20:1 1:1 
256 1:1 
American Phonophor 435 1:1 
Double Transmitter 512 Se 
with miniature Receiver 93 72 1024 1:1 
American Phonophor 256 over 20:1 
Double Transmitter with 435 ane sas 
Ordinary Receiver 91 70 512 Pace 
1024 10:1 
256 over 20:1 
Western Electric Co. ro ao aa 
12 “ “ “ 
32A Audiphone 85 90 1024 MRR aks: 
256 20:1 
Type 6034 A 96 76 435 2:1 
512 2:1 
1024 2:1 
Type 6033 A 97 77 256 1:1 
435 1:1 
512 1:1 
1024 2:1 
256 over 20:1 
Harper Oriphone Co. bs tg a 
12 “ “ “ 
Close Talking Type 92 51 1024 20:1 
256 over 20:1 
Opera Phone Type 86 56 435 mapinbsclets 
512 “ “ “ 
1024 20:1 in 
Dr. Parrel, Paris, France 256 1:1 Sé 
; 435 1:1 fe 
Speaking Tube 96 95 512 | 
1024 5:1 P: 
ni 
Microphone La Font Step 1 Step 6 b 
256 i: 1:1 y 
Step 1 98 78 435 1:1 1:1 It 
Step 6 94 76 512 1:1 1:1 it 
1024 1:1 1:1 T 
Megalophone Step 2 Step 4 g 
One Transmitter 256 1:1 2:1 
Step 2 96 97 435 2:1 231 t 
Step 4 97 97 512 3:1 10:1 
1024 10:1 10:1 d 
T 
Radio Ear, E. A. Myers H. Intens L. Intens c 
Dial 50 Frequency 
H.M.R.71 H.M.R.91 H.M.R.94 H. Intens. L. Intens. 
P.R.H. 22 P.R.H.55 P.R.H.79 Dial 50 Dial 25 Dial 80 ¢ 
256 over 20:1 over 20:1 2:1 t 
oo * ea et ee 
512 “ 20:1 “ 20:1 2:1 ‘ 
1006": sb * G08 dake C 
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Differeal Hearing Aids infer hosed é 


ing, shows that often persons with the 
same degree of deafness will desire dif- 
ferent instruments. This may be ex- 
plained by the fact that, though the deaf- 
ness in different individuals appears to 
be of the same degree in its totality, yet 
it actually varies greatly when the hear- 
ing of different pitches is considered. 
This may be well illustrated by audio- 
grams. 

Likewise the amplifying characteris- 
tics of different hearing aids, vary in 
different pitches. (See page 618.) The 
reason is now obvious for the matter of 
choice of instruments. 

It is difficult to predetermine the 
degree of speech interpretability from 
the reports of the hearing to audiometers 
or to forks. Speech tests at the thresh- 
old, as well as the record of the phono- 


graph audiometer, will give an idea of 
what to expect of better hearing from 
an aid. But testings with single tones 
give little clue as to the ability to inter- 
pret speech. 

To summarize, as deafness means dis- 
tortion of speech (since the deafness is 
not uniform throughout the speech fre- 
quency range), and as the distortion of 
one deafened person is different from 
that of another, so, deafened persons will 
select different aids, the frequency char- 
acteristics of which more suit their dis- 
tortion. In short the method of selec- 
tion is still a matter of empirical choice. 
Scientifically it is a fitting of distortions, 
that of the deafness with that of the aid. 

The matching of these distortions 
presents a difficult engineering and 
clinical problem. 
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Certain categorical statements may be 
made that may help to clarify the use 
of aids in individual cases of deafness. 

(1) It has been emphasized before 
in this report that some types of 
deafness cannot be helped by hear- 
ing aids. 

(2) No degree of deafness should ex- 
pect to be restored to normal, by 
the use of hearing aids. 

(3) Loudness in reproduction is not 


to be so much desired, as improve- 
ment in articulation. Loudness 
is usually accompanied by noisiness, 
and noises dampen the hearing of 
desired tones. 

(4) To a slight degree the user of a 
hearing aid becomes more capable 
of interpretation of speech dis- 
tortion of the aid, the longer the 
aid is used. To a certain degree 
the larger perceptive areas of the 
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brain’ (the auditory centers) be- 
came more acute upon the exer- 
cise or upon the use of hearing. 
Hearing should be kept “alive” 
as long as possible, for the sake 
of maintaining perception acuity. 
This can only be done by “listen- 
ing” or by “trying to hear.” 

(5) Many deafened persons on first 
using a hearing aid, experience 
fatigue from over effort of the 
perception centers. This fatigue 
should be avoided. To a degree 
these patients will notice that upon 
use, they can listen for longer and 
longer periods. 

(6) The hearing aids cannot be con- 
sidered as treatment devices. 

(%) The tendency of deafened per- 
sons to accumulate cerumen, should 
lead this matter to be frequently 
investigated by the patient, so 
that impaired hearing may not 
unjustly be ascribed to the in- 
strument. 
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(8) Every user of an aid should buy 
a small voltmeter (cost $1.00) for 
testing the batteries. 

(9) We believe that it is the consen- 
sus of opinion among speech-read- 
ing teachers, that any hearing as- 
sists in the learning of speech- 
reading. The early undertaking 
of lip-reading lessons is most es- 
sential in any type of deafness. 

The type of deafness, (nerve or 

catarrhal) for which an aid may 

be useful, is not of great moment ; 

the degree of deafness is all im- 

portant. 

(11) A hearing aid, if it helps the 
hearing of the deafened person, 
should be used more than occa- 
sionally. 

(12) The embarrassment, which comes 
at first from using an aid, soon 
passes off. 

(13) Generally speaking this commit- 
tee disapproves of the use of 
artificial drums. There are isolated 


(10) 
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cases of improved hearing from 
the use of moist cotton pledgets 
placed against perforations, but 
there is a mass of evidence against 
these methods. 

(The same may be said of noise 
producers which are recommended 
as treatment devices to improve 
hearing, and which are sold by 
hearing device manufacturers. ) 


A CLINICAL REPORT ON 
HEARING AIDS 
A GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF THE IN- 
STRUMENTS SUBMITTED 


34A Western Electric—Weight 2 lbs., 
734 x 356 x 1¥%, metal box, one micro- 
phone permanently attached, small re- 
ceiver carried in the ear; three Ever- 
ready cells No. 950; on and off switch 
on the cord. The box should be a little 
larger to accommodate readily the whole 
equipment. 

32A Audiphone—Weight %3% _Ibs.. 
444 x 63% x 7%, imitation leather cov- 
ering metal; 2 small navy tubes; two 
Ever-ready cells No. 790; radio batteries 
No. %63; volume and filament control 
rheostats. Microphone 388W; weight 
Y lb. (vulcanite), diameter 31%4 x 1% 
deep; midget ear receiver, on and off 
switch on the line. Material for a 
plaster cast mould for the ear. 

388W Western Electric—Weight 1 V4, 
lbs., very large battery dimensions, 
434 x 3% x 1%, weight 1 lb. Micro- 
phone (vulcanite and metal). Diameter 
3% x 1% deep, weight % Ib. Midget 
receiver. Intensity control similar to 
the well-known Globe type. The receiver 
is of the same convenient size and 
weight, as is that of the Phonophor, but 
has the added advantage that a mould 
may be made of the auditory canal and 
its vestibule. This mould is cast into 
hard rubber, and fits the individual 
case, usually being held in place by its 
own conformation. The ear tips, dis- 
pensed with the instrument, as this in- 
strument is put on the market, are small 
tips that plug into the canal, and are 
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held in place by a spring, on the prin- 
ciple used by the Phonophor. 

Booster Phonophor—Weight 2% lbs. 
in all. In neat leather case, 7 x 3 x 4; 
battery weight 1 lb., 3 x 4 x 1; double 
vulcanite microphone 4%4 x 2% x %, 
containing on and off switch, can be used 
in the box, or can be stood up outside 
the box, weight %4 lb.; intensity control 
on the line. Vulcanite receiver 15 in 
diameter, 344 deep, weight %4 lb.; choke 
coil, metal 1% diameter by 3 deep; 
weight % lb. Fits on top of battery. 
Light metal head band. Carefully made 
throughout; neat and light. 


Phonophor—Weight 2 Ibs.; receiver, 
weight 4% lb. Diameter 2 x 34. Micro- 
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phone, weight %4 lb., dimensions 4% 
square x 34 deep. Four diaphragms, on 
and off switch on receiver, and intensity 
control on the line. ' 
Phonophor—The smallest size. Weight 
1 lb. Double transmitter, weight %4 
lb.; 434 x 21%4 x % Midget receiver, fits 


directly into the ear canal, and is held 
in place by a curved wire, which clips 
over the auricle. 


Globe Vactuphone—Weight 8 lbs. 
Metal box covered with imitation 
leather 7 x 7% x 4; single navy 


tube; intensity control on box; micro- 
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phone permanent in the box; gun-metal 
receiver, diameter 24 x 1% deep; one 
ever-ready dry cell No. %111; one 
Burgess battery No. 5166. 

Globe Earphone—Weight 1% lbs., in 
neat leather case 74% x 4% x 144; gun- 
metal microphone, weight % Ib., diameter 
2% x ¥% deep. Intensity control on the 
line; gun metal receiver, weight %4 Ib., 
diameter 2 x 5@ deep; battery % Ib. 

Globe—Similar, with slight variation 
in gross appearance and weight to the 
second Globe described above. 


Globe—Double microphone; weight 
214 lbs., imitation eather box 


7% x 2344 x 5; battery % Ib, 3x 1x 4; 


double vulcanite microphone, 5 x «2% 
x 34; weight % lb.; intensity control 
on the line; vulcanite receiver, diameter 
2 x ¥% deep. 

Globe—Weight 2 lIbs., large hard rub- 
ber microphone; diameter 31%4 x 1 (vul- 
canite) 1% lb.; a ten-stage intensity con- 
trol on the line; vulcanite receiver \% 
lb., diameter 2 x 5¢. The battery and 
box make up the rest of the weight. 

Harper Oriphone—Weight 234 Ibs., 
imitation leather box, 9 x 34% x 35; 
vulcanite microphone, diameter 3 x 1 


deep, weight 1% Ib., funnel shaped 
sound collector for microphone, 24% 


deep x 334 diameter, receiver vulcanite. 
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Lorgnette handle, detachable, diameter 
2% x 1 deep, weight % lb. Battery, 
weight %4 lb. 1 x 4% x 2%, in case 
with intensity control switch on top. 


Harper Oriphone—Weight 2 lbs. in 
all; imitation leather box, 9 x 3% x 3, 
vulcanite microphone and _ receiver, 
both 2% x 1; weight % Ib. each; in- 
tensity control on battery, weight % Ib., 
4% x 24% x 1. 

Deca Phone (Parrel)—Weight 1 Ib., 
microphone, diameter 3. inches; tension 
on diaphragm, controlled in six stages; 
weight of microphone % Ib.; receiver 
weight 1% lb., diameter 2 x 3% deep; 
battery 434 x 2 x 1. Light metal 
head-band; the receiver is tin, the micro- 
phone is imitation tortoise shell. 


The Gem Earphone—Weight 1% Ibs. 
in all, imitation leather box, 7% x 3 
x 3%; ‘single vulcanite microphone, 
weight 14 lb., diameter 24% x 1% deep. 
Nine-stage intensity control in micro- 
phone; receiver vulcanite, diameter 
2 x 3% deep, on and off switch on re- 
ceiver ; battery 2 x 34 x 1. 


Magic Ear Phone—Weight 1% lbs., 
9 x 3 x 158; imitation leather case; 
microphone gun-metal, diameter 234 x 
¥% deep; intensity control on the line; 
gun-metal receiver, diameter 2 x % 
deep. 


Portophone—Weight 2 Ibs., an ob- 
long microphone, weight % lb., 3% 
square x 1% deep; containing a six- 
stage intensity control; receiver, weight 
% \b., diameter 2 x 3% deep. 


Magniphone—Weight 1% Ibs., sin- 
gle microphone, with a tension control 
for the diaphragm being a screw sit- 
uated in the middle of the microphone 


(vulcanite) weight % Ib. diameter 
3 x 1; vulcanite receiver, diameter 


2% x 1; diaphragm tension control 
on the back of the receiver. Three- 
stage intensity control on receiver. 


An Unmarked Foreign Hearing Aid 
—Made in Germany, weight 1% Ibs., 


double metal microphone, weight 4 Ib., 
5 x 2% x YW: receiver midget type 
with on and off switch. Diameter 4% x 
YZ deep; intensity control 10 stages on 
the line. 


Non-ELeEctricAL INSTRUMENTS 

The various non-electrical instru- 
ments are not described in detail, be- 
cause they are so numerous and so 
well known. They are horns, conchs, 
and tubes of various patterns, and 
made of various materials. The oldest 
of these instruments are the conchs and 
shells, made of celluloid and mother 
of pearl or vulcanite. They act as sound 
traps, and are light and convenient. They 
are usually held in place by a wire arch- 
ing over the head. ‘The tin horns are 
developments from the speaking tube, 
allowing the user a great range between 
himself and the person with whom he is 
conversing. Their metal construction 
gives to some users an _ unpleasant 
metallic distortion, which is not present 
in the original speaking tube. 


The original speaking tube which 
transmits the voice directly from the 
mouth to the ear, with little loss in loud- 
ness, and with little distortion, is a con- 
spicuous instrument, and somewhat un- 
handy. It has been modified by placing 
a diaphragm at the receiving end. This 
is found to give little advantage, and 
more distortion. It may be again stated 
that these non-electrical instruments are 
most suitable to some cases, and are at 
times the only instruments of service. 


WorKING DISTANCE ON A NORMALLY 
HEARING INDIVIDUAL 


Unmarked German Hearing Aid—21 
feet at maximum intensity setting, no 
screeching, and very little distortion. 


Globe No. 5—4 feet at maximum in- 
tensity; no better at other intensities, 
considerable distortion even at the in- 
terpretation threshold. 


Globe No. 4—20 feet, practically no 
distortion. 
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Globe No. 3—5 feet at the minimum 
intensity; 12 feet at the maximum; a 
moderate amount of distortion. 


Globe No. 2—36 feet with slight dis- 
tortion when the intensity is greatest; 31 
feet for the least intensity; no distortion. 


Globe Vactuphone—At 16 feet it is 
just possible to understand the spoken 
voice. There is a great deal of intrinsic 
noise, and all extrinsic noises are greatly 
magnified. Distortion is very marked 
even when the masking effect of the 
noise is taken into account. 


Harper Oriphone—(Small size) 12 
feet at least intensity with no distortion ; 
24 feet with maximum intensity; slight 
' distortion. 


Harper Oriphone—9 feet at the least 
intensity, witth considerable distortion; 
no threshold attainable on account of 
distortion, with any of the other in- 
tensities. 


Phonophor—18 feet, wonderfully free 
from distortion; the voice sounds ab- 
solutely natural. 


Booster Phonophor—With the softest 
intensity the voice is heard very loudly 
at 35 feet, but interpretation is impossi- 
ble at this distance; interpretation is at 
its maximum at 10 feet. With in- 
tensity control at loud the threshold for 
interpretation is at 21 feet, although the 
voice is heard at 35 feet. There is con- 
siderable intrinsic noise in this instru- 
ment. 


Large Phonophor—At the weakest 
setting of intensity control, the threshold 
distance is 16 feet; at the strongest in- 
tensity setting the machine is loud and 
noisy, and interpretation is impossible at 
any distance. 


Portophone—At the greatest intensity 
there is too much noise for any inter- 
pretation at any distance. At the weak- 
est intensity the hearing threshold is 7 
feet, but at this distance there is still 
considerable distortion and noise. 

Magniphone—4 feet; there is consid- 
erable distortion, and adjusting the in- 


tensity and the diaphragm tension on the 
receiver, and microphone does not im- 
prove the acoustics. 


Magic Ear Phone—4 feet; remark- 
ably clear and with scarcely any dis- 
tortion. 


Deca Phone — At three and four 
of the intensity control there is very good 
hearing at 18 feet with very slight dis- 
tortion; at other intensities the hearing 
distance falls off rapidly. 


Gem Ear Phone—12 feet at* the great- 
est intensity, moderate distortion; con- 
siderable intrinsic noise; 15 feet at least 
intensity of diaphragm much less dis- 
tortion and less intrinsic noise. 


388W Western Electric—18 feet at 
maximum and minimum intensities con- 
siderable distortion and intrinsic noise; 
the change in intensities makes no ap 
parent difference to the threshold dis- 
tance. 


34A Western Electric—Least intensity 
15 feet; at greatest intensity 6 feet; 
considerable distortion; metal box is a 
trifle too small to accommodate quickly, 
and without considerable fitting, the parts 
used. The convenient Ever-ready cell 
is used, 

32A Western Electric—Least intensity 
10 feet; greatest intensity 35 feet. 


Radioear—(E. A. Meyers). With the 
weaker circuit and the dials set at 40-40, 
there is remarkable amplification and 
purity of tone. The working distance is 
45 feet. At greater amplitudes ex- 
traneous noises dampen the voice sounds. 
Were it not for this, the instrument 
would no doubt have a greater operating 
range. There begin to be intrinsic 
noises at a setting of 60-60, and these 
noises are like those of all radio in- 
struments when trolley cars and elec- 
tric trains are passing, or when there 
are other transitory electric influences. 
On the loud side the same operating 
distance is found, with the right hand 
dial at 20 and the left at 0. There is 
again great purity of voice sounds. A 
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DISTORTION 
Name of Instrument Working Distance Minimum Moderate Marked 
Unmarked Hearing Aid 21 feet x ons ais 
Globe No. 5 4 feet — x aoe 
Globe No. 4 20 feet x pose dive 
Globe No. 3 5 feet —_ x ae 
Globe No. 2 36 feet x ios %5 
Globe Vactuphone 16 feet — — x 
Harper Oriphone (sm) 12 feet 4 oles di 
Harper Oriphone 9 feet — x ales 
Phonophor 18 feet x io aie 
Booster Phonophor 21 feet -- x _— 
Large Phonophor 16 feet _— siesi x 
Portophone 7 feet — x win 
Magniphone 4 feet — 4 onal 
Magic Ear Phone 4 feet x on et 
Deca Phone 18 feet x Coin oun 
Gem Ear Phone 12 feet — x ong 
388W Western Electric 18 feet — 4 wits 
34A Western Electric 15 feet —_ x obs 
32A Western Electric 10 feet (weakest intensity ) ; =e a 
34 feet (greatest intensity ) 
Radioear 45 feet x ‘i si 


repetition of testings with this instru- 


‘ment over a period of four months 


shows that the electric power system 
stands up well as to the acoustic 
properties. 
The testing conditions were the same 
for all instruments. There was relative 
quietness, and the situation in general 
was ideal for their best performance. 
The following interpretation test is 
the. one used by us in making the 
preceding tabulation. When used in 
connection with any hearing aid it will 
give an excellent idea of the purity of 





For those hard of hearing who are inclined to- 
ward the construction of radio circuits, it may be 
of interest to note that J. L. Calvard, an English 
engineer, has outlined by text and by drawings, the 
construction of a hearing aid, using audion tubes. 
(1 Forens Avenue, Hull, England.) This material 
Mr. Calvard is marketing in a folder sent by mail. 

The amateur radio builder is also referred to the 
description of the Vactuphone, as published in the 
Volta Review, July, 1921. In this article, Earl C. 
Hanson has inserted a rough plan of the circuits. 
(There has come to our attention a number of in- 
stances where radio enthusiasts have built for them- 
selves, or for the deafened member of their family, 
an efficient hearing aid.) 

The use of the radio by the hard of hearing is a 
source of much pleasure, a means of greater contact 
with the world, and a very real benefit in keeping 
alive the auditory attention and memory. The 
Phonograph may similarly be used by the adoption 
of one of the many electric tone-arms now on the 
market. (See Radio Broadcast, May, ’27, Doubleday, 
Page & Co., Garden City, N. Y.) 


speech, and the amount of distortion 
in the instrument. 


PRACTICAL INTERPRETATION 
TEST* 


This test is conducted as follows: 

The patient is seated sideways to the 
length of a long hall, or long room. 
The untested ear is plugged with moist 
cotton, the instrument is fitted com- 
fortably to the ear tested. The exam- 
iner reads lists of ten words from the 
subjoined table of words, and checks 
off correct and erroneous answers. As 
he reads, the examiner slowly steps 
away from the patient, until he reaches 
a point known as the threshold of hear- 
ing, where interpretation becomes ob- 
viously difficult, and where mistakes 
are many. The working distance of 
the hearing aid is just short of the 
threshold distance. More exact results 
as to the character of the distortion, 
may be obtained by recording the re- 
sponse to each test word. Consonant 
misinterpretation will appear first, (a 





*Archives of Otolaryngology, January, 1927, Vol. 
pp. 1-29. The Voice Test: Douglas Macfarlan, 
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good lip-reader may overcome most of 
the handicap of consonant  distor- 
tion). Vowel distortion is very im- 
portant, as the vowels are the heart of 
the word. Reference to the article 


rough idea may be obtained as to the 
location of the greatest distortion. The 
test should first be applied to the pa- 
tient before the hearing aid is used. 
The list of words is from aq 
tabulation of four million, taken from 
all types of English literature, includ. 


VOICE TEST TABLE 








cited will give the frequency values 

of the various vowels, so that a 
a add ask air 
and any are arm 
bad ball bank be 
big bear black bird 
book both box boy 
but buy by call 
cause child clear close 
cross cut dark day 
deep did die do 
down draw drink drive 
earth east eat egg 
fair fall far fast 
few field fill find 
five floor fly food 
four free fresh friend 
gave get girl give 
gold great green grow 
hand hard have has 
heart help her here 
his hold home hope 
house how I if 
its just keep kill 
known land large last 
lay lead leave left 
lie lip light line 
lost love low made 
mark may me mean 
mill milk mix mind 
more most move much 
near need new next 
not now of off 
one or our out 
pay peace place plain 
point poor port quick 
read red rest rich 
rock roll room round 
same save saw say 
seen send sent serve 
strip short should show 
sing sit six so 
soon sound south speak 
state stay step still 
story street such sun 
talk tell ten than 
their them then there 
think third this those 
through till time to 
train tree true try 
voice wait walk wall 
was watch way we 
were what when where 
who whole why wide 
with wood word work 
year yet you young 


all am an 
as at back 
bed been best 
blow blue body 
bring build burn 
came can care 
cold come corn 
dead dear death 
does done door 
drop each car 
end eye face 
fear feel feet 
fine fire first 
foot for form 
from front full 
glad go God 
had hair half 
he head hear 
high hill him 
horse hot hour 
in is it 
kind king know 
late laugh law 
length less let 
live long look 
make man many 
meet men might 
mine miss month 
must my name 
night no north 
old on once 
own part pass 
plant play please 
rain raise reach 
ride right read 
run said sail 
sea see seem 
set shall she 
side sight since 
soft some son 
spring stand start 
stone stop strong 
sure sweet take 
thank that the 
these they thing 
though thought three 
too top town 
turn up us 
want war warm 
& 
week well went 
which while white 
will wind wish 
world would. write 
your 
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mot pot not lot 1050 (single) 
950 and 1240 
mat pat - gnat lat 800 and 1840 
met pet net let 691 and 1953 
mate plate Nate late 488 and 2461 
meet Pete neat fleet 308 and 3100 
ma ah hah pa ta-ta 910-1050 
maw awe haw paw taw 732 
mow oh hoe poe toe 461 
moo you who pooh too 326 





ing children’s books, classics, the Bible, 
elementary school books, books on sew- 
ing, farming, and the trades, daily 
newspapers and correspondence, each 
type of literature being taken in a 
quantity, proportionate to its amount 
of usage. From among the first five 
hundred words most frequently used 
in our language, the monosyllables 
have been selected. Such a list should 
largely eliminate the factors of memory 
and education. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


We recommend that if this report is 
acceptable to the Federation, steps be 
taken to put its publication in such a 
form as to be available for general use 
by societies of the deafened and by 
otologists. 


We recommend that some provision 
be attempted whereby the collections 
of instruments already on hand, for 
deposit in the Army Medical Museum, 
be augmented by new instruments ap- 
pearing. A _ similar recommendation 
applies to the file of hearing device 
literature, and information, which file 
has been donated. 

Your committee recognizes the value 
to the Federation of the Committee on 
Advertising, and your committee be- 
lieves the information of this survey 
may be advantageously used by them. 
In the conception of this survey, there 
was a distinct understanding with those 


submitting instruments that the find- 
ings of this survey were not to be used 
for detracting comparisons. It was 
understood that the reports upon indi- 
vidual instruments were to be given to 
the individual proprietors of these in- 
struments, for their use. It is now 
distinctly stated that your committee 
gives no recommendations of any par- 
ticular instrument or instruments. Their 
relative merits must be left to those 
using this report. 

Considerable just complaint is ex- 
pressed by the users of telephone sets, 
from the inconvenience they have in the 
replacements of batteries. For the most 
part all these batteries are made by 
the one firm whose distribution of the 
common flash light battery is wide- 
spread. We see no reason why the 
electrical hearing aids should not be 
so designed as to permit the user to 
purchase a fresh battery at any hard- 
ware store. Much time is lost at pres- 
ent from this service error. The manu- 
facturers should correct the complaint. 

In most models, much improvement 
could be made in the type of insulation, 
and in the protection of the wires at 
points where they join terminals. 

We recommend to the users of the 
telephonic devices, the purchase of the 
inexpensive small volt meter, so that 
they may themselves judge the condi- 
tion of their batteries. 


(Continued on page 629) 
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DISCUSSION 


Your committee would not consider 
its report complete, without expressing 
its appreciation of the frank coopera- 
tion of those who have submitted in- 
struments; their altruistic interest in 
improvement of the situation as origi- 
nally found is most commendable. We 
believe that they not only have the 
desire to put out the best instrument 
they can but also we believe they have 
a real interest in the hard of hearing. 
We see a new era of mutual helpfulness 
in this attitude. 

Your committee recognizes with 
gratitude the very considerable and 
valuable work, done by the U. S. 
Bureau of Standards in reporting on 
the physical characteristics of the in- 
struments. The findings we _ believe 
to be of the greatest use. Individual 
appreciation is expressed to Dr. Bur- 
gess, Director, and to Dr. Heyl, Head 
of the Acoustic Division, who con- 
ducted this part of the survey. 

Among our own members we have 
been greatly aided by the suggestions 
and cooperation of Dr. Fletcher, Miss 
Magoun, Miss Peck, and Miss Samuel- 
son, whom we thank for their work. 
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The chapter upon hearing aids in this book, 
is probably the most practical, exact, and com- 
plete epitome for general service to the layman. 
We recommend it most highly to all concerned. 

DISCUSSION 

DR. FLETCHER: One of the ques- 
tions brought up by Dr. Macfarlan was 
the possibility of a perfect hearing aid. 
He was not very optimistic about it, 
and I think it was very well that he 
put it the way he did, namely, that 
you need look to the future for lip- 
reading. ‘That is all right, but I have 
in mind a more optimistic picture. I 
think that sets available now on the 
market will be very much improved. 
Those of us who are concerned with 
these problems are not going to be 
content until the grade of sets is much 
higher than at present. I do think 
that it may take a long time, because 
the problem is very hard and has al- 
ready had a number of people working 
on it for some time, but I am con- 
vinced, in looking at the fundamentals 
of the problem, that improvement will 
be ‘made. 


Lar- 


I want to say a word or two about 
what can be expected concerning per- 
fect amplification and the type of deaf- 
ened person who can have his hearing 
practically restored by means of a hear- 
ing aid. There is a certain intensity, 
which you probably all recognize here 
in using this set, above which you can- 
not go. If I get very close to this 
microphone as I talk, you begin to re- 
move the receiver from your ear. The 
intensity becomes so great that the 
sound begins to tickle your ear. So, 
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let us represent this upper limit of in- 
tensity by a line on this blackboard; 
intensities above the line will hurt you. 
There is another intensity, which we 
have been calling the “threshold,” 
which is somewhat lower, and I will 
draw that down here (draws line on 
blackboard). It is quite evident that 
if you can’t hear below this line, and 
you can’t stand it above that line (in- 
dicating), you must hear everything by 
means of intensities somewhere be- 
tween those two lines. What happens? 
When one talks he makes speech 
sounds, some loud and some soft. “Aw” 
is the loudest sound in speech. When 
I say “th,” as in “thin,” most of you 
cannot hear the sound. Most of you 
get it from the lip motions because it 
is easier to read it from the lips than 
to hear it. The ratio of intensity be- 
tween the sound “th,” or the very weak 
consonant sounds, and the very loud 
vowel sounds is about one thousand to 
one. In order to hear speech perfectly, 
it is quite evident that you must have 
the distance between those two lines 
at least that wide. This means that 
that distance is just about 30 SU (30 
sensation units) on an audiometer scale. 
From the normal threshold the inten- 
sity must be raised about 110 SU to 
reach that upper line, that is the feel- 
ing intensity. If, then, you have not 
more than 80 SU loss for speech fre- 
quencies, you can, if you have a set 
which is properly made, hear the 
speech sounds in their proper relation. 
But, when you go beyond that point, 
for example, down to 80 or 90 SU loss, 
then you will get into the realm where 
a hearing aid will not restore your 
hearing, because, when the amplifica- 
tion is high enough so that you will 
hear the vowel sounds, the consonants 
are too faint to hear. When the con- 
sonants are loud enough, the intensity 
of the vowels will be beyond your en- 
durance and you can’t stand it. In 
most sets the vowels are very much 
over-emphasized and consequently this 


same thing happens for persons having 
much better hearing than that described 
above. 

There is another possibility, which I 
will present before the American In- 
structors of the Deaf tomorrow or the 
next day; that of making an amplifier 
for those cases of extreme deafness, 
As a matter of fact, when one’s hearing 
loss goes beyond about 80%, one is 
usually classified as “totally deaf” in 
the deaf schools. A survey was made, 
and cases having all the way from ten 
per cent up to fifty per cent hearing 
were found. When they get down to 
the small range there is one other pos- 
sibility; namely, you will have to make 
the amplifier such that’ all the speech 
comes within that small range. To do 
this the weak consonant sounds must 
be amplified relatively more than the 
loud vowel sounds. In this way, there 
is still a possibility for the very, very 
hard of hearing who cannot now use 
an aid at all. In most schools they 
have given up hope in trying to teach 
such persons through their ears, but 
to my mind there is hope even there. 
So you see I am a real optimist. So 
much for that. 


I want to say something about the 
“pick-up noise.” An amplifier set must 
pick up noises if there are noises about, 
noises which are actually present. You 
are not aware of them because you are 
hard of hearing, but you will be aware 
of them when you use an amplifier, We 
who have normal hearing have to live 
in a realm of humdrum noises. There 
are some sets that amplify slight noises 
very much more than noises that are 
strong, and such a set is objectionable 
and you have a right to say it is noisy, 
for it should be remedied. Don’t con- 
fuse that with the effect that you get 
when you are sitting in a noisy place 
and your set amplifies the noises, be- 
cause that cannot be remedied. 

One other point Dr. Macfarlan men- 
tioned requires a little clarification. It 
seems to me that rating a set, as to the 
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distance from which it will operate, 
may be very misleading. I have had 
some experience with all types of sets 
and I believe there is none on the 
market that will operate very satisfac- 
torily more than ten feet away. Some 
of you have heard statements to the 
contrary, but unless it is an exception- 
ally good room, no set will give you 
very much help when the speaker gets 
more than ten feet away. It is when 
you are close that you get good results, 
and then only from a good set. Be- 


cause a set will work at forty feet does 


not tell one much about its performance 
as a hearing aid. It is very true that 
the distance of operation gives one 
factor concerning its operation. But 
the satisfactory part of it must come 
from the interpretation, that it, as te 
how well you can understand speech 
by its use. 

DR. PHILLIPS was called upon for 
a few words. He spoke briefly of 
the splendid work being done by the 
Committees of the Federation, and of 
the scientific value of the reports given 
by Dr. Fletcher and Dr. Macfarlan, 
and expressed regret that Dr. Fowler was 
unable to be present. He said that the 
Federation had blazed the trail for work 
which, otherwise, might have had to be 
postponed for at least forty years. The 
foundations which have been laid are 
being built upon very fast, and it is a 
source of great satisfaction to see the 
otologists waking up to the value of 
the work being done by the Federation. 

He praised the work of the Com- 
mittee on the Survey of Hearing Aids, 
and spoke of the gratifying success of 
the efforts made to persuade hearing 
device firms to eliminate unethical and 
misleading advertising. 

DR. MACFARLAN: I am certainly 
glad to hear of Dr. Fletcher’s optimism 
on the future prospects of a hearing 
device that will be a great deal more 
perfect than those now being used. I 
don’t mean to say that hearing aids are 
no good; I think that everybody who 


can use a hearing aid should use it to 
keep their hearing alive. There is no 
substitute for hearing. 

In reply to Dr. Fletcher’s criticism 
of the report, on the distance these 
instruments operate, I will say that 
that report was made as to the clear 
interpretation of speech sounds at that 
distance. So that these records are, I 
believe, of value. The quality varies, 
naturally, and it is hard to express 
quality except in fractional terms of the 
amount of errors of interpretation but 
these records are of clear interpreta- 
tions at that distance. 


MECHANICS OF HEARING AND 
ITS RELATION TO THE PROB- 
LEM OF THE DEAFENED 
By Dr. Avucust PoHLMAN 
Mr. President and Members of the 

Organization: 


I often wonder at the average audi- 
ence, those people with normal hearing, 
who seem to live in mortal fear that 
their minds are about to be improved, 
and it is a marvel to me how you good 
people can sit here from 8:30 in the 
morning until nearly noon listening in 
on long speeches. I assure you you 
must be crazy for verbal punishment. 

The problem of hearing has inter- 
ested me for some time. I have been 
working on ears for about fifteen years, 
and after the manner of the Lord High 
Executioner of the Mikado, who started 
with a flea and rose up to the second 
trombone, I started to work up. I am 
just getting in shape to do experimental 
work on the human being himself. 

The problem which we are to con- 
sider, if we are to do anything at all 
in the understanding of the problem of 
hearing, is that we must at least know 
something about some very elementary 
physiology. When I say “physiology,” 
most people believe it is a subject 
taught in high school with the horrors 
of liquor in the last few pages; a sub- 
ject which really should be avoided; 
a thing not mentioned in polite society. 
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I would like to tell you a little about 
the history of the ear with reference to 
other sense organs, so that you may 
appreciate some of the difficulties that 
those of us who are engaged in re- 


search must meet in order to offer 
helpful suggestions. 
The biological viewpoint is some- 


times a very simple solution for a very 
perplexing question. I might call your 
attention to the fact that sometimes 
the biological explanation of the ques- 
tion asked by the biologist is the an- 
swer to the question which is being 
proposed for conditions as they obtain 
in the human being. 

All vertebrate forms—it matters not 
which one you consider—came out of 
the water. When a child is born, it 
leaves its aquatic environment and be- 
comes a terrestrial animal, much in the 
same fashion as when the tadpole un- 
dergoes its metamorphosis, it turns 
from a water-breather to an air-breath- 
er. That means that a pattern was 
given which determined why our eyes 
and ears are not distributed over the 
surface of the body. A great many 
people take these as so-called self- 
evident facts, when they are by no 
means self-evident—for example, how 
do you know that it was a good idea 
to have your lower extremities hooked 
to your pelvis and not on your shoul- 
ders? The result is good but how do 
you know that that is the correct way? 
The answer to that sort of question is 
that things are as they are because 
there is really no reason why they 
should be otherwise, and that is a very 
satisfactory answer. We started out 
therefore—and I say “We,” meaning 
the vertebrates, not referring to the 
human being—as aquatic forms, as 
water animals. All of our sense organs 
were laid down for operation in the 
water. That means you have a water 
nose, water eye, water sensation of 
taste, and a water ear. This was the 
original condition of affairs. This con- 
dition of affairs will obtain throughout 
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the whole picture unless there is some 
very good reason why it should not be 
that way. The result is that, in order 
to maintain the moisture on our eyes, 
we have lachrymal glands. (The ordinary 
tear gland is used by the human female 
as an accessory organ of expression, 
This is perfectly characteristic of the 
human being and goes along with an- 
other perfectly characteristic thing 
which the human being can do, which 
no other animal can do, and that is 
look crosseyed.) 


When we consider, therefore, that 
the original ear-——the pattern from 
which our hearing mechanism, our hear- 
ing apparatus, arose—came out of the 
water, we would expect to find a water 
ear. If I were going to do it, if my 
opinion had been asked—and it was 
not asked—I would have had an air 
ear, not a water ear, because sounds 
which are generated in the air must 
necessarily be transferred to the water 
before they are heard. That transfer- 
ring of the sounds from air to water is 
a very pronounced dampening effect. 
It is very difficult to drive sound from 
air into water. For that reason, when 
the tadpole underwent his change and 
came out into the air environment, he 
was adapted to hear air sounds. Did 
he develop his ear to hear the air 
sounds before or after he crawled out 
of the water? Undoubtedly, before. 
In other words, this was an unknown 
requirement to this tadpole. We ordi- 
narily think of an adaptation as a sort 
of adjustment of the individual to the 
environment of conditions—like getting 
up at 5 o’clock in the morning. In the 
case of the frog, he developed his so- 
called “middle ear” before he had any 
use for it at all. We find in all forms 
of the terrestrial type that all those 
that live in the air, necessarily have a 
so-called “middle ear” which has ap- 
parently the function of transmitting 
air sounds to a water ear. It is not 
very peculiar that we should have a 
system whereby we can convert aif 
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yibrations into water vibrations. Most 
of the research which has been done on 
the ear has been done in an attempt to 
determine where one hears the various 
varieties of pitch. There has been an 
effort made to interpret the mechanism 
by means of which the middle ear 
transmits the sound from the drum 
membrane to this water of the inner 
ear. Curiously enough—if you stop 
to think of it in terms of biology— 
everyone expects to see something. 
Let me see if I can get that to you. 
If I were dealing with the eye, and 
a man came to me and said he couldn't 
see, the first thing I would find out 
would be if his eyes were open and if 
he were awake. (This is very important 
because a great many people are only 
about five per cent awake when they 
are wide awake.) His eyes are open. 
And I find he has a perfectly clear 
medium through which light can strike 
his retina. I can tell that because I 
can look at him with an ophthalmo- 
scope and see as far back as the sensi- 
tive plate in his eye. Still he cannot 
see. Then I find that he has nothing 
there to develop. His optics are all 
right, but there is something the mat- 
ter with his central system. In the 
case of the ear—by analogy—one would 
expect to have to hear one’s way, 
through the acoustic system. Suppose 
I were to put this proposition to a 
physicist. I hold up an electric wire 
and I say “I am going to connect this 
wire with an electric current, and you 
are to ldok at the wire and tell me if 
it is alternating-current or direct-cur- 
rent.” The chances are the physicist 
would say, “You are crazy. What do 
you expect to see?” My contention is 
that we have tried to translate over 
the sense of hearing into the terms of 
the sense of sight, and with very in- 
different success. The result is that 
when I was asked by a gentleman in 
California to give an opinion as to 
which theory of hearing, which variety 
of mechanism of the internal ear I 
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favored, I told him I didn’t believe 
any of them were worth much. We 
don’t know very much, anyway. I 
know that when I call upon my fore- 
arm to come back here, I flex my fore- 
arm. I don’t know how it is done, but 
it is done. We don’t know that yet. 
Give us a little time. We are just start- 
ing in on it. We must have some kind 
of mechanism in the middle ear which 
will transmit the air vibrations to a 
water-receptive mechanism. How it is 
received I don’t know, but that it is 
received we do know, and that it is 
received through this mechanism we 
also know. 


It may appeal to you as a very pecu- 
liar thing that individuals come to the 
otologist’s office, or go from otologist to 
otologist, and they all have a very similar 
story. They claim that they don’t hear as 
well as they might (that is what brings 
them there; they are kind of deaf). 
How deaf, whether one per cent or a 
million times deaf, or whatever it hap- 
pens to be, after all makes very little 
difference. They are “deaf,” whatever 
that is. However, they are interfered 
with, and they come to an otologist’s 
office, and the otologist examines them 
carefully. He finds commonly that the 
individual has a prolonged bone trans- 
mission. We have worked on the prob- 
lem of “prolonged bone transmission,” 
using quantitative measurements in- 
stead of tuning forks, and we find that 
prolonged bone transmission is not a 
real phenomenon. What the otologist 
is measuring in his office on a deaf 
person, to determine the prolonged bone 
transmission, is the masking effect 
which the adventitious noises have on 
the otologist. Some deaf people claim 
that they can hear better in a street 
car—so-called “paracousis type.” They 
hear apparently better on a street car 
or in an automobile. What really hap- 
pens is that they are in a noisy place 
and this bothers the normal-hearing 
person more than the deafened person. 
The normal-hearing person is usually 
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much more interested than anybody 
else in what he has to say, and the 
normal-hearing person will therefore 
speak with enough intensity to over- 
come the masking effect of the noise 
about him. This unconscious increase 
in intensity makes it possible for a 
deafened person to hear the conversa- 
tion. We have found, by using quan- 
titative measurements and _ scientific 
methods, that there is a great deal that 
is not known about the ear, and there 
is a lot which is known about the ear 
which is not so. 


But there is room for optimism in 
the work which is being done, partic- 
ularly by the research laboratories. 
What the percentage may be I don’t 
know, but there is a very distinct per- 
centage of people who are hard of 
hearing, possibly even so-called pro- 


gressively deaf individuals, who have. 


a perfectly good internal ear, just as 
the man with a cataract may have a 
perfectly good eye. The sound does 
not get to the ear much in the same 
fashion as the light does not get to the 
retina. In due course of time I feel 
we will be in a position to rearrange 
the middle-ear apparatus, to put that 
middle ear under mechanical conditions 
where it can deliver the normal amount 
of sound to the receptive organ which 
is waiting for something to happen. 
I hope that about the time that Dr. 
Fletcher has his “perfect” acoustic 
aids, we may be in a position to take 
them off the very people they are put 
on. And this is the particular message 
which I wish to bring you. Practically 
all of the work which has been done 
up to the past few years—and I believe 
Dr. Fletcher will bear me out—has 
been done on animals or dead ears. 
We can’t use dead ears. Our hearing 
is a vital manifestation, a living phe- 
nomenon, requiring an investigation on 
the living individual. We can work 
out things about the eye in animals. 
In the case of the ear, we must neces- 
sarily use human beings. The call is 


here at the present time for those peo- 
ple who are deafened, who are working 
under a serious physical handicap, to 
volunteer themselves as rabbits, in the 
interest of the cause. The condition 
of deafness must be carefully investi- 
gated, so that every possible mechanical 
device which can be employed and de- 
vised may be employed to ascertain the 
location of deafness. Then, on the 
basis of the mechanics which have been 
already worked out and which are be- 
ing worked out, we may be in a posi- 
tion to correct the mechanical condi- 
tions which are found in the middle ear, 
and present at least some individuals 
with an ear of economic value without 
an artificial aid—which I believe is the 
desirable thing. The artificial aid, after 
all, merely means the bucket leaks—and 
when you have a leaky bucket it is 
much easier to plug the holes than to 
use a larger bucket. In our research 
work, at the present time, we are not 
interested in the theories of hearing. 
We are not interested in passing back 
over history to find out where these 
peculiar notions really arose. We are 
really after the “proof of the pudding,” 
which is the eating thereof, and the 
eating thereof, in due course of time, 
I hope will be—at least before I am 
gone—in the correction of certain types 
of deafness—in the mechanical cor- 
rection, orthopedic correction, if you 
like. People with certain types of deaf- 
ness give every indication in the world 
of having a perfectly good organ which 
does not operate because the” physical 
conditions under which it works are 
being violated. I am an optimist. My 
contention is that whatever is to be 
done must be physically sound and 
it must necessarily be something which 
has not been done, because everything 
which has been done apparently has 
been of little avail. 


The proposition calls for the getting 
together of those interested in the re- 
search end on behalf of those. suffering 
from disability, and correlating, inves- 
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tigating and experimenting, if you 
choose, in the interest of science, to the 
end that we may be in a position to fix 
up individuals who have defects in 
their transmission system, just as we 
fix up individuals who have defects in 
other parts of the body. The ear is a 
peculiarly difficult structure to work 
with, and were it not for the invention 
of accurate instruments like the audio- 
meter or similar instruments, the pres- 
ent type of research would be abso- 
lutely impossible. 

Please don’t immediately come to the 
conclusion that I am electing myself 
as the modern Moses to lead the oto- 
logical children out of captivity. You 
may rest assured that when any correc- 
tion treatment which points toward a 
better treatment and betterment of the 
condition of the deafened is found you 
will be promptly informed through your 
own channels and your league as to 
what they may be. I feel that every- 
body should be quite optimistic, be- 
cause, in clearing up all of the junk 
and litter which has accumulated 
around this problem in the last seventy- 
five years, we may eventually hit upon 
some solution which will help some of 
those who are hard of hearing. 


DISCUSSION 


DR. HORACE NEWHART: I am 
not prepared to discuss a paper which is 
beyond criticism. Dr. Pohlman’s work 
is of such high quality, so comprehen- 
sive and fundamental, that we poor 
otologists have no comeback whatso- 
ever. We are. waiting hopefully for 
these research workers largely to point 
the way. Our work is simply the clin- 
ical application of the knowledge that 
the physicist, the anatomist and the 
physiologist can give us; and in these 
matters we have from time to time to 
revise Our viewpoints and our methods 
of diagnosis and treatment. It is a 
great inspiration to have these men 
back of us and their help promises 
much for future progress. 


Dr. Pohlman in his remarks said 
that he personally had no use for 
“dead” ears. This leads me to express 
my personal regret that Dr. Norval H. 
Pierce of Chicago is not here to speak 
on a subject in which he is deeply in- 
terested—the problem of otosclerosis. 
I am sure he would take the opportu- 
nity to state that in this work, for the 
scientific study of otosclerosis for which 
we have a large committee of otologists 
and scientists and are gathering a re- 
search fund of $500,000 to carry on, 
your help is needed. As many of you 
probably know, we are no nearer the 
solution of the cause of otosclerosis 
than we are near the discovery of the 
cause of cancer. Dr. Pierce and his 
committee are desirous of receiving for 
microscopic study “dead” ears. If any 
of you care to arrange to leave your 
hearing organs to this committee im- 
mediately after you are through with 
them they will be greatly appreciated. 
Many members of the Federation have 
already said “If I can further the cause 
any, I am perfectly willing to give my 
ears for research when I am through 
with them.” Such ears should be care- 
fully examined by our otologists during 
life. 

In closing, I wish to congratulate 
the Federation on the prospects ahead 
of it. Never before in the history of 
otology has the outlook been so bril- 
liant, with a fine foundation for future 
work built by the contributions of the 
physicist and research worker and the 
otologist. We can continue the work 
most successfully by hearty coopera- 
tion, and attain brilliant and definite 
results long before the expiration of the 
100,000 years which Dr. Pohlman as- 
signed us for the solution of the prob- 
lem of deafness and the discarding of 
our artificial aids to hearing. 

DR. BOCK came forward to add his 
plea to that of Dr. Pohlman, that those 
wishing to be of assistance in this re- 
search work permit some good otol- 
ogist to remove their middle ears. As 
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the middle ear is often the block be- 
tween the vibrations of outside sound 
and the normal internal ear, he ex- 
pressed great faith in marvelous cures 
resulting from such an operation. 


DR. POHLMAN: I believe there 
has been a little misunderstanding re- 
garding my position on the problem 
of working on “dead ears.” I am an 
anatomist. I welcome all research, but, 
please, before you deed your ears for 
the purpose of the dissecting room, re- 
member that they are also very useful 
alive—and let us have the live ears 
first. Perhaps we can do better work 
on them. 


THE CHAIRMAN explained that the 
Board of Managers had been consider- 
ing some special business which should 
come before the members of the Fed- 
eration, and requested Mr. Steinweg of 
Chicago, the newly elected Chairman of 
the Membership Committee, to make a 
statement. 


MR. STEINWEG spoke of the small 
per cent of league members belonging 
to the Federation. From personal ob- 
servation he thought that the greatest 
obstacle in getting Federation members 
was the spirit of opposition and in- 
difference found among the hard of 
hearing themselves. As a remedy, he 
suggested a series of articles by Dr. 
Phillips, Dr. Berry, Dr. Newhart, and 
others, to be published monthly in the 
local publications of the different or- 
ganizations to lay the groundwork for 
the Membership Drives later in the 
year. In this -way much could be done 
to keep the Federation from being a 
dead issue ten months in the year, and 
the work could be made much easier 
by distributing it over a longer, period 
of time. His closing message was this: 
“We want each one of you here today 
to consider yourself a personal and 
active representative of the Member- 
ship Department and boost the Federa- 
tion twelve months out of the year, 
when you go home.” 


MISS MILDRED KENNEDY, the 
first Chairman of the Membership 
Committee, agreed with Mr. Steinweg 
that communications from prominent 
otologists would be of great value in 
the work, but she emphasized the im- 
portance of not imposing upon their 
time. She stressed the necessity of 
bringing it home to everybody that the 
Federation is a living entity, standing 
ready to be of service. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING, JUNE 29 
THE BANQUET 


The crowning social event of the 
Conference was the Banquet held on 
Wednesday evening in the dining room 
of the Hotel Athenaeum. At the con- 
clusion of the dinner the audience went 
to the Smith-Wilkes Hall for the pro- 
gram planned by the Banquet Com- 
mittee. Dr. Berry was _ toastmaster, 
Dr. J. Percival Huget delivered the 
address of the evening, Miss Amsler 
delighted the audience with a Swiss 
yodelling song, and Miss Katherine 
Baker gave interpretive dances. Fol- 
lowing the installation of Dr. Horace 
Newhart as President, Dr. Hays pre- 
sented the Presidents’ Trophy to Mrs. 
Maude Douglass Hubert of Dayton, 
winner of the lip-reading tournament; 
and Miss Peck presented the Treasur- 
ers’ Trophy to the Toledo and San 
Francisco Leagues which tied for it 
in the membership drive. 

A certificate of merit from the Fed- 
eration was presented by Dr. Hays to 
Dr. Bock for his splendid service in 
behalf of hard of hearing children. 

St. Louis was announced as the place 
of meeting for the 1928 Conference. 


THURSDAY MORNING, JUNE 30 


CLINIC FOR CHILDREN 
One of the most interesting features 
of the Conference was a clinic con- 
ducted by Dr. Bock, assisted by Dr. 
Macfarlan and Dr. Emily Pratt, show- 
ing how hard of hearing children are 
tested and classified for lip-reading 
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and for treatment. About twenty chil- 
dren were tested by the phono-audio- 
meter. Nine of these children were 
retested. After the second test the 
children who were found to have de- 
fects in hearing were given otological 
examinations by Dr. Bock. 

One little boy of eight, who was 
found to be very hard of hearing, was 
given his first lip-reading lesson by 
Miss Olive Whildin. No further proof 
of the statement that children acquire 
the art of lip-reading very quickly was 
needed. 

Thursday morning’s demonstration 
was admirable justification of the work 
being done by the Federation for the 
hard of hearing children who for so 
long have been almost entirely neglected 
throughout the country. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON, 
JUNE 30 
THE OPENING PROGRAM OF THE 
FIFTY-FOURTH CHAU- 
TAUQUA ASSEMBLY 

At 2.30, following the brief, simple, 
traditional ceremony of many years’ 
standing, Dr. Arthur E. Bestor opened 
the fifty-fourth annual assembly of 
Chautauqua Institution. 

The wiring for hearing equipment aids 
had been transferred from the Smith- 
Wilkes Hall to the main amphitheater 
bythe Graybar Electric Company, the 
faithful friends of the Federation. 

The first speaker on the program was 
Dr. Wendell C. Phillips. 


CONSERVATION OF HEARING 
A Health Problem in Human 
Efficiency 
By WeENpELL C. Puitips, M. D. 
The general problem of health in its 
relation to human life and human effi- 
ciency is a subject far too broad to be 
covered in full within the limitations 
of the brief time allotted to the pre- 
sentation of this address; hence the 
topic in general must be passed over 
with brief mention of some of the 
high spots which have been touched by 


modern medical science and research. 

Human progress has always been 
associated with epoch-making discov- 
eries, and medicine, together with its 
allied sciences, has blazed an enviable 
trail along the pathway of the ages. 
The history of no other science con- 
tains brighter pages than those il- 
lumined by the scientific conquests of 
the great men of medicine. History 
seems to have shown that one great 
discovery tends to open up still further 
fields of research, all of which in turn 
make for the betterment of mankind. 
The application of the principles of 
research in preventive medicine and 
hea]th conservation have culminated in 
marvelous strides in the saving and 
prolongation of human life and wider 
contributions to the sum of human 
efficiency and happiness. 


The death rate in the City of New 
York in 1875 was 28 per 1000; in 1925 
it was 11 per 1000, showing a reduc- 
tion of 59%. In 1880 the.span of life 
in the same city averaged about 40 
years; at the present time it is about 
55 years, showing an average gain in 
the length of life in the last half cen- 
tury of about fifteen years. Similar 
gains have been made throughout the 
entire area of the United States. These 
marvelous results have come largely 
from proper health measures applied to 
infant and child life. Increase in the 
life span has furthermore resulted from 
the reduction of typhoid fever, typhus 


fever, yellow fever, diphtheria and 
smallpox, to a degree approaching 
elimination. To say that by the prac- 


tical application of scientific research 
discoveries, diphtheria, the dread de- 
spoiler of child life, may be eliminated 
from the boundaries of New York 
State by 1930, sounds like a romantic 
vision—nevertheless, it is a vision based 
upon reasonable facts. 


About 1796, Edward: Jenner, prac- 
titioner of Gloucestershire, in England, 
boldly transferred cowpox infection 
from the hand of a young milkmaid 
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into the arm of a young lad named 
Phipps, and immediately established the 
fact that immunity could be produced. 
As the result of vaccination, smallpox, 
the dread blemisher of human beauty 
and destroyer of human life, has be- 
come a thing of the past, except with 
people who foolishly neglect to avail 
themselves of the protection thus pro- 
vided. But for Jenner’s discovery, the 
faces of at least 50% of this audience 
would be marred by pock marks. The 
decimation of cities and communities 
from smallpox had continued through- 
out the centuries. Had humanity been 
deprived of Jenner’s discovery, the con- 
tinued high death rate from smallpox 
in foreign countries would have made 
it impossible for the United States in 
1927 to have anything like a popula- 
tion of one hundred and ten million. 
In the light of this great discovery and 
boon to humanity, the proofs of which 
are positive and unassailable, is it not 
strange that prejudiced, benighted indi- 
viduals and believers in cults, like the 
anti-vivisectionists, the anti-vaccinaton- 
ists, the chriopractors and certan religious 
cults should presume to question the 
effectiveness of vaccination and _ in- 
humanly attempt by precept, by exam- 
ple and by propaganda to prevent its 
employment? Unfortunately, during 
the last few years in various parts of 
our country these forces for evil have 
succeeded in creating prejudice against 
vaccination. Meanwhile, neglect of 
protective vaccination against smallpox 
has resulted in more or less alarming 
outbreaks of the disease. The State of 
Florida has furnished an example of 
this kind. In an editorial published 
in the American Medical Association 
Journal, June 6, 1926, it is recorded 
“that 163 persons are known to have 
died of smallpox in California during 
the first quarter of that year. The 
cases reported numbered nearly two 
thousand. One hurdred and thirty-six 
of these deaths occurred in one of the 
most enterprising cities of the world, 


Los Angeles. This heavy toll of human 
life is not attributable to any local 
impossibility of securing advantage of 
the triumphs of modern prevention of 
smallpox. It was not due to the in- 
competence of the medical profession. 
The real cause is to be found in the 
indifference or even active opposition 
engendered through the influx of anti- 
medical forces. As truth is the best 
defender of the faith, no opportunity 
should be overlooked to make the rec- 
ords of history tell their story to those 
who may waver in their acceptance of 
the help of modern medicine or even 
sneer at its claims. In the Jubilee 
Volume of the American Public Health 
Association, Chapin* significantly rec- 
ords that during the last fifty years 
only one school child in Providence, 
R. I., has had smallpox, and that was 
one of the exceedingly small number of 
children who, for one reason or an- 
other, escaped vaccination. If vaccina- 
tion were compulsory for all school 
children, the same record would prevail 
in all the schools throughout the United 
States.” 


Until twenty years ago about one 
quarter of all children born in the 
United States registration area died 
during the first year. During this same 
thirty years the mortality rate in in- 
fants has been reduced 60% until 
now only about 7% die during the first 
year, and it is estimated that in the 
near future at least two-thirds of this 
7% mortality will be eliminated. The 
gradual defeat of the white plague, 
tuberculosis,, is another triumph of 
scientific research, and the application 
of its principles to the saving of human 
life and to the amelioration of human 
suffering. In the United States the 
death rate from tuberculosis in 1900 
was 195 per 100,000 of the inhabitants. 
Since that time this death rate has been 
decreased by more than one-half. In 
other words, over 100,000 of our in- 





*Chapin: A, Half Century of Public Health, Am. 
Pub. Health A., 1921, p. 145. 
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habitants are alive at the end of each 
year who formerly would have died 
from tuberculosis. It is estimated that 
1,500,000 lives have thus been saved in 
the United States since 1900. This 
ratio of decrease will no doubt continue. 

These marvelous achievements in 
medical research and in the practical 
application of research discoveries to 
humanity have created the necessity 
for changes in modes, methods and 
economics so far reaching as to affect 
every phase of national, family and in- 
dividual life. We in America are prone 
to boast of our national wealth in terms 
of finance, quite forgetting that the 
value of human life, even in terms of 
finance, far exceeds the material wealth 
of our nation. In an article by Dublin, 
recently published in Harper's Maga- 
zine, he estimates that the economic 
value of the men and women of the 
United States, considered as vital as- 
sets, amounts to over 1,500 billion 
dollars, while our national wealth in 
material assets in 1922, was but 321 
billion dollars. I regret to say that 
“politics-ridden” health administrations 
throughout our country have failed to 
fully keep pace with medical science. 
In a few large cities health administra- 
tions are given a free hand and fairly 
liberal financial support, but more or 
less niggardly appropriations are the 
tule. In the United States at large 
not more than 50 cents annually per* 
capita is spent for public health. In 
a recent address, Health Commissioner 
Harris of New York City stated that 
further reduction in the mortality rates 
depends entirely upon the amount of 
money appropriated for public health 
work. Public health experts estimate 
that an annual per capita expenditure 
of $2.50 in any community would lower 
the death rate of that community two 
points per thousand, which would mean 
an increase in life expectancy of five to 
seven years. But the subject matter of 
this address deals more specifically with 
the proper functioning of one of the 


most vital ‘of the five special senses— 
that of hearing. 


CoNGENITAL DEAFNESS 

Under the caption of congenital deaf- 
ness we include both the actual con- 
genital and the cases of total deafness 
which occur before the development of 
speech; hence, we properly term this 
condition as deafness without normal 
speech. The problem of deafness will 
be discussed herein under two general 
classifications; i.¢., first, congenital 
deafness; second, acquired deafness. 
Congenital deafness is a distinct and 
separate entity, facing problems pecu- 
liarly its own. Furthermore, congenital 
deafness is an extremely rare affection 
when compared with the comparatively 
large percentage of individuals - who 
are required to face the difficult prob- 
lems which result from acquired deaf- 
ness. I can best emphasize the com- 
parative prevalence of acquired deaf- 
ness by stating that the majority of 
adults over thirty-five years of age 
have defective hearing at least in one 
ear. Even in young children we have, 
through our improved methods of test- 
ing, ascertained that over three million 
public school children in the United 
States show more or less defect in the 
hearing function. Add to this a like 
proportion of children of pre-school 
age and the vast throng of adults with 
acquired deafness, and you have proof 
of the great prevalence of acquired 
deafness. Furthermore, this is a con- 
dition which seriously interferes with 
the functioning of a special sense which 
to a considerable extent accounts for 
the peculiar psychology which seems to 
predominate in cases of acquired deaf- 
ness. Every handicap in human ex- 
perience has its psychological bearings, 
every calamity its woes, but none ex- 
cept obvious fatal diseases provokes 
more despair, hopelessness and depres- 
sion than defective hearing. Loss of 
sight never depresses its victims like 
defect in hearing. The psychological 
aspect of acquired deafness is the result 
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of the more or less rapid destruction 
of the power of free human communi- 
cation in business, society and even in 
the street and the shop. 


WASTE IN MANPOWER AND HENCE IN 
HuMAN EFFICIENCY FROM ACQUIRED 
DEAFNESS 
A—lIn the Young. 

B—In the Adult. 

In the young the waste of manpower 
and human efficiency resulting from 
acquired deafness is manifested first, 
by restricting education or at least 
greatly adding to its difficulties. Every 
school child handicapped by acquired 
deafness, no matter how slight, should 
in his quest for education develop and 
master the art of lip-reading. Other 
things being equal, the child with 
defective hearing who is able to lip- 
read is thereby relieved of much of the 
anxiety and strain in his efforts to 
hear, and is thus able to complete his 
education with less nerve strain. Fur- 
thermore, lip-reading once acquired re- 
mains an ever-increasing source of help 
in the struggle to gain knowledge, to 
gain a livelihood, and to converse with 
one’s fellowmen. In the second place, 
acquired deafness in the young restricts 
the choice of vocation. Many occupa- 
tions in life must necessarily remain 
closed to the victims of even partial 
deafness. On the other hand, several 
of the most useful occupations and 
professions offer wide opportunity for 
success to those handicapped by ac- 
quired deafness. Until recent years, 
acquired deafness was classed as an 
affection of adult life. We now know 
that basically at least, it commences in 
early child life, or even in infancy; 
hence, the importance of early detection 
and treatment, as well as early decision 
regarding the life work of these chil- 
dren in order to avoid the grilling ex- 
periences surrounding retraining, re- 
habilitation and reeducation. That this 
can be done is proved by the following 
account of a child whose case was 
taken in time: 


Here we have a little girl whose 
hearing impairment was slight, yet it 
was marked enough to be noticed by 
her teachers at the age of 12. Lip- 
reading was given immediately in the 
educational clinic. of the New York 
League for the Hard of Hearing, so 
that the child acquired a workable 
knowledge of lip-reading before her 
graduation from elementary school, and 
continued instruction and practice in 
lip-reading went on from the time when 
she began her lessons. Twice since 
we have known her, her parents decided 
to take her to quacks for treatment, 
but the child herself had every con- 
fidence in the social workers who had 
helped her and with their help her 
parents were persuaded to drop the idea 
of resorting to quackery. Economic 
pressure at home made it inadvisable 
for this young girl to go to high school 
but again the League, through its em- 
ployment bureau, was able to guide her 
into a sound vocation for which she 
was duly trained. She is now a skilled 
maker of artificial flowers at the age of 
17 and she also attends evening high 
school. During her vocational training 
and the apprenticeship for her trade, 
lip-reading instruction was substituted 
for continuation school work. In spite 
of a marked decrease in her hearing 
between the ages of 14 and 16, this 
child leads a normal life and experi- 
ences no difficulty in keeping up with 
the other students in high school. She 
is able to sustain her social life happily 
and has no psychological scars induced 
by deafness. The means of attaining 
this successful readjustment were so 
simple and so practical that we have no 
hesitation in urging parents and teach- 
ers to follow them in every case of in- 
cipient deafness : 


1. Intensive training in lip-reading. 
2. Sound vocational guidance. 


It is a truism that acquired deafness 
stands some chance of medical allevia- 
tion if the otologist sees the patient in 
time, and this is no less true of these 
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educational measures. Please note that 
this child experienced an increase of 
deafness between 14 and 16. This fre- 
quently occurs and it is consequently 
most important that lip-reading should 
commence as soon as hearing impair- 
ment is noticed. 


Here is the story of a child whose 
slight hearing impairment at 11 was 
ignored by parents and teachers. At 
15 he was a tired, sallow-cheeked, 
cloudy-eyed youth about to graduate 
from elementary school and enter high 
school. Lip-reading has been made 
available to him, but this invaluable 
assistance has come too late to be of 
value in the studies, while a hearing aid 
is out of the question because his type 
of deafness does not respond to any 
known device. This boy. shuns _ his 
schoolmates and as a matter of fact 
resents kindness offered to him. He is 
developing a pugnacious attitude nor is 
he assimilated into his home environ- 
ment. His father awoke to the situa- 
tion recently and set out to solve the 
problem. He was advised by the boy’s 
teacher to have him transferred from 
the general curriculum to the commer- 
cial course. Six months have passed 
and this boy is still unable to make the 
grades. His father has been advised 
to take him out of school and put him 
to work, and the boy eagerly seized the 
opportunity to escape from what natu- 
rally appeared to him as a useless bond- 
age. After a year of drifting in and 
out of blind alleys with a work record 
of less than two weeks in any position, 
it is no wonder that he is seriously em- 
bittered. His deafness is considerably 
increased. He has developed an in- 
feriority complex and a nerve disorder 
which makes it impossible for him to 
concentrate sufficiently for the acquire- 
ment of lip-reading. This is all the 
more pathetic because he strives des- 
perately to become a lip-reader. Whith- 
er is he headed? 


It has been my experience that young 
women with a tendency to deafness 


are almost invariably prone to prepare 
themselves as either teachers, stenog- 
raphers or telephone operators, incon- 
gruous as it may seem. 


IN THE ADULT 


The waste of manpower and human 
efficiency in the adult by forcing a 
change of occupation necessitates great 
sacrifice and great economic loss on 
account of the necéssary change of 
occupation, retraining, rehabilitation 
and re-education attendant upon the 
preparation for a new _ occupation. 
Whenever this calamity has to be faced 
by the deafened adult it becomes a 
well nigh insurmountable barrier. Yet, 
the deafened adult must needs face and 
successfully overcome this barrier. 


GENERALLY SPEAKING 

Generally speaking, the waste in man- 
power and human efficiency is char- 
acterized by the increased limitations 
caused by the attendant over-fatigue 
and nerve strain in recuperative recrea- 
tion and in the mental outlook. Only 
the handicapped ones, the otologists, 
and those hearing people who are 
closely allied with the social, occupa- 
tional, educational, and vocational as- 
pects of the organizations grouped 
under the head of the American Fed- 
eration of Organizations for the Hard 
of Hearing, can possibly comprehend 
the limitations referred to. Fatigue 
has a meaning all its own in deafened 
people. Fatigue poison, even in the 
most capable of the rehabilitated per- 
sons, remains a definite problem. These 
people live two years in one—they burn 
their lives up going and coming; they 
can support their working lives only 
at the cost of daily exhaustion and al- 
most entire giving up of recuperative 
recreation. All of this tends greatly 
to limit the mental outlook. It is not 
unusual to hear these over-strained 
deafened people complain that they are 
obliged to sacrifice their entire lives— 
social and cultural—to the earning of a 
living which carries no leisure or beau- 
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ty with it. Two examples may be 
cited: The first is a school teacher 
in perfect health except for slight deaf- 
ness. She says: 

“I find that all I can do when three o'clock 
comes is to go home and rest. I would like 
to take an active part in League activities, but 
I can’t. I keep up my friendships with people 
of normal hearing because I must, but they 
never dream what it costs. Last year I even 
tried to take some extension course after 
school, but I had to drop out. After straining 
to hear all day, I either fell asleep at classes 
or else my hearing was so worn that I simply 
couldn’t hear and I became very nervous. It 
seems to me that we deafened people live two 
days in one.” 

Next we have a young man working 
under conditions so favorable for a 
deafened man that they may be called 
ideal. As a chemist he works in the 
laboratory all day and is not required 
to come into contact with many people, 
although he has to take a limited num- 
ber of telephone calls daily. He is an 
excellent lip-reader and also uses a 
hearing aid with ease. He finds, how- 
ever, that it is utterly impossible for 
him to keep up any social contacts 
because the labor of playing with hear- 
ing people takes so much out of him 
that he has no energy left for his pro- 
fessional work. He is interested in the 
theatre, but this refreshing and stimu- 
lating pleasure has also been abandoned. 
This man is alive to the necessity for 
keeping up his general health and he 
has a physician’s opinion that outside 
of his deafness his health is perfect. 
He says: “Carrying on with deafness 
is such a hard job that one has no 
strength left to live.” 

I know of no parallel except pos- 
sibly the almost universal unrest of 
the post-war period. To live in the 
present age is a struggle even for the 
unhandicapped—it is a terrific struggle 
even to the death for the handicapped 
ones. In view of the handicaps to be 
overcome by the deafened, it is doubly 
important that deafened people above 
all obey the laws of health and resort 
to all reasonable measures to eliminate 
every infection from their bodies, if 


for no other reason than that research 
has not yet made their handicap con- 
querable. Happy the individual who 
views life, even though handicapped, 
in the light of the marvelous triumphs 
of the blind Milton and the deafened 
Beethoven. 


OTOLOGICAL QUACKERY 


Here let me warn all deafened people 
to avoid the blandishments of all forms 
of advertised quackery. The qualified 
otologist with his scientific training 
and broad clinical experience is bound 
to be familiar with every procedure 
that offers any hope of improvement in 
hearing, and the qualified otologist 
never advertises in the public press. 
Let your prayer be “From much 
vaunted ear oils, from devious imple- 
ments to be inserted into the auditory 
canal, from bunk finger-surgery, O 
Lord, deliver me!” A good general 
rule for deafened people is to disregard 
and ignore any and all advertisements 
claiming to cure deafness. 


SOLUTION OF THE PROBLEM 


Solving the problem of acquired 
deafness in all its phases is a stupen- 
dous undertaking. General health con- 
servation programs have become the 
order of the day, and they are success- 
ful only so far as they apply the results 
of research. We can eradicate diph- 
theria because research has shown us 
the way. The elimination of yellow 
fever is a triumph of research. We 
are well on the way to the annihilation 
of tuberculosis because research opened 
the eyes of medical science along the 
lines of prevention. 

If we are to solve the problem of 
acquired deafness in its various types 
and forms, science must find its way 
to victory through the gateway of re- 
search. It is only fair to the otologist 
to state that during recent years great 
advances have been made, particularly 
in the treatment of suppurative diseases 
of the ear, and similarly in the pre- 
vention of deafness so far as it pertains 
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to a better understanding of infections 
involving the upper ‘air passages. No 
better example can be cited than that 
in Denmark there has been a reduction 
of 60% in suppurative diseases of the 
ear as a result of Meyer’s publication 
of his classic treatise advocating sur- 
gical removal of the adenoids. The 
same experience no doubt holds in all 
countries where this procedure has been 
adopted. The modern mastoid opera- 
tion has proven a great boon not only 
in the saving of life, but in the pre- 
vention of many of the evils accom- 
panying chronic suppuration of the 
middle ear, including resultant deafness. 
The bacteriology of nasal and aural 
suppuration is now understood. Never- 
theless, we have thus far only scratched 
the surface of the possibilities of oto- 
logical reseach. It is generally under- 
stood that otological research neces- 
sitates both clinical and laboratory in- 
vestigations, 
RESEARCH 
A—Clinical. 
B—Laboratory. 

Clinical—Ear clinics in general deal 
specifically with the treatment of ear af- 
fections, they care only for patients who 
voluntarily seek relief. They are usually 
overcrowded and the time of the otolog- 
ical attendant must be fully devoted to 
the treatment of the disease. In these 
clinics very little time is permitted for 
investigation. It is possible that by re- 
organization a good deal might be ac- 
complished along the lines of research 
even in clinics of this kind. But clinics 
devoted solely to prevention and re- 
search are necessary and they must be 
organized more along laboratory lines, 
where full-time men may be permitted 
to devote their entire energies to re- 
search clinical investigations. The ordi- 
nary clinical case records in no way can 
fulfill the requirements of the case rec- 
ords needed to. meet the demands of re- 
search. Our limited investigations into 
the hearing of school children have clear- 
ly shown that thousands of these little 


people have hearing defects for which 
no medical advice of any kind has ever 
been thought necessary either by parent 
or teacher. Such patients may never be 
expected to consult otologists or to 
visit ear clinics until deafness forces 
them to go. Nevertheless, these are the 
very children who should form a large 
percentage of those to be investigated 
under the auspices of the research clinic. 
This particular class of patients should 
constitute the chief source of material to 
be handled by the research clinic. 

Several such clinics have been started 
upon a small scale by otologists who, un- 
selfishly, are willing to sacrifice their 
time for a great cause, even without the 
necessary financial backing. I refer to 
such clinics as are conducted by the New 
York League for the Hard of Hearing 
under the direction of Dr. Edmund 
Prince Fowler, and the Rochester 
School Clinic conducted by Dr. Frank- 
lin W. Bock. 

Even these small-scale clinics, a short 
time in existence, have already shown 
amazing conservation results. 

Laboratory—For many years individ- 
ual otologists in various parts of the 
world, especially men possessed of the 
investigating spirit, have devoted a good 
deal of study to the laboratory phases 
of deafness. These studies have been 
more or less sporadic and have lacked 
financial support. But no organized and 
properly financed effort has been made. 
Recently, however, considerable organ- 
ized effort has been made, notably by 
the American Otological Society and 
the Department of Pathology of the 
Johns Hopkins Hospital, and with con- 
siderable financial support. No doubt, 


similar efforts are being made in 
other parts of the world. All this 
is necessary, but it seems impera- 


tive in order to advance the cause 
of otological research at a reasonably 
rapid rate, that a world survey should 
be made in order that the full status of 
the problem may be fully ascertained and 
formulated. Such a survey might result 
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in a correlation of the world efforts, and 
a possible standardization of the work 
in a manner that would not only produce 
better scientific results but also command 
abundant financial support to cover all 
needed expenses incident to solving the 
problem of chronic progressive deafness. 
This audience is, to a considerable ex- 
tent, made up of sufferers from acquired 
deafness. It may be assumed that every 
person so afflicted might gladly make 
any possible contribution to the solving 
of the problem of chronic progressive 
deafness. Two ways are open: First, 
make contributions of money now and 
provision in your wills for research in 
otology and prevention of deafness. It 
should be understood that one or more 
generations may pass and millions be 
contributed before the desired victory 
is obtained. Second, you have it within 
your power to make a marvelous contri- 
bution’ by providing in your wills and 
otherwise directing that immediately after 
death your temporal bones may become 
available for laboratory investigations in 
the interests of scientific research into 
the causes and prevention of deafness. 
In every such case there should be re- 
corded a minute history, including all 
hearing tests, the family history, per- 
sonal history and clinical diagnosis. One 
of the best-known and most influential 
members of the American Federation of 
Organizations for the Hard of Hearing 
plans to do this very thing. Let others 
follaw her wise example. It so happens 
that these bones are of but little use un- 
less removed almost immediately after 
death. It has been found extremely dif- 
ficult to secure temporal bones from de- 
ceased deafened individuals in sufficient 
numbers to enable the laboratory work- 
ers to properly carry on their studies. 


CONCLUSIONS 
1. Remember that the objects of the 
American Federation of Organizations 
for the Hard of Hearing are: 
The Conservation of Hearing. 
The Prevention of Deafness. 
The Rehabilitation of the Deafened. 
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2. Conservation of the hearing fune- 
tion in its highest sense means preven. 
tion of acquired deafness. 

3. The problem of prevention of ac- 
quired deafness can be solved only 
through clinical and laboratory otological 
research. 


4. Full-time otologists, both clinical 
and laboratory, physicists, physiologists 
and general laboratory workers must be 
grouped in every working center. 

5. The contribution of laboratory ma- 
terial, particularly from intelligent deaf- 
ened individuals, will constitute a valu- 
able contribution to the cause. 


5. In short, we of this generation 
should inaugurate measures by means of 
which a sure foundation for otological 
research shall be laid. 


fo 


7. Some great otological foundation 
through which and from which the mil- 
lions necessary to finance this great 
project should be brought into existence. 

Finally, it is our privilege to envision 
the goal, even though we may never be 
permitted to behold it with the eye, but 
it is our sacred duty to make sure that 
those who follow us will be enabled to 
witness its full fruition. Let the words 
of John Ruskin proclaim our _ final 
thought : 

“When we build, let us think that we build 
forever. Let it not be for present delight, nor 
for present use alone; let it be such work as 
our descendants shall thank us for, and let us 
think, as we lay stone on stone, that a time 
is to come when these stones will be held 
sacred because our hands have touched them, 
and that men will say as they look upon the 


labor and wrought substance of them: ‘See! 
this our fathers did for us!’” 


HELPERS OF THE HEROIC 
By Rev. J. Percivat Hucet, LL.D. 


In any fine and heroic act there is 
always the co-working of several ele- 
ments. First of all, of course, there is 
the occasion from which the act arises, 
the crisis which calls out the heroism and 
produces the deed. Then there is the 
courage and action of the chief par- 
ticipants, and there is also the help of 
those others, usually unnoted and often 
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unknown, who by understanding sym- 
pathy sustain that courage and aid in 
that endeavor. 

These are the “Helpers of the He- 
roic.” About such and to such I wish 
to speak. For this address is to those 
who hear, on behalf of those who hear 
not. It is an indication of the need for 
and an invitation to the giving of that 
help which will go so far toward mak- 
ing possible the living of a normal and 
happy life by those who have received 
a heavy blow at the hands of fate. It 
is not an appeal for sympathy merely, 
but an appeal for understanding. It is 
a call not for pity, but for intelligent 
cooperation. 

Speaking last night to the American 
Federation of Organizations for the Hard 
of Hearing, my hearers, in considerable 
part composed of persons themselves 
deafened, I said: ““My main contention 
is that it can be done!” By this I meant 
that the problem can be successfully met ; 
the handicap can be accepted and yet, 
in spite of it, a full and happy life can 
be lived; a man’s work in the world can 
still be done; a real place in the social 
and intellectual world regained and kept. 
I urged my hearers then, and through 
them and through you I urge those to 
whom the subtle temptation to retreat 
or surrender may come, not to yield 
thereto, but to fight on, to hold fast to 
life’s manifold interests, to build wisely 
for inevitable loneliness and yet not to 
withdraw from social contacts. I crys- 
tallized this into an epigram: “Better a 
nuisance than a nonentity.” 

Now, this is what I wish to say to 
you, from whom an intelligent coopera- 
tion is so much needed: This hard thing 
can be done, but it cannot be done with- 
out your help. It is perfectly true that 
the first and most important readjust- 
ment must be by the deaf themselves, 
and for that matter there is no escaping 
the fact that it is throughout an essen- 
tially personal problem. But both at the 
beginning and all along the hard road 
there is much which others can render 
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of understanding sympathy and encour- 
agement and of positive help. 

It will perhaps make it the more easy 
to render that help if it can be clearly 
understood that the task is so largely 
one of mental and spiritual readjust- 
ment. - So I may well speak for a little 
while of the problem from the deaf 
man’s own viewpoint. The contribution 
that I have been trying of recent years 
to make by spoken and written word is 
the emphasis of the fact that the most 
important things to be done are the 
things which the deaf man must do for 
himself. In the first place, he must be 
honest with himself. This is by no 
means as easy as it sounds. There is an 
almost universal tendency, especially at 
the beginnings of the impairment of 
hearing, to refuse to recognize and ad- 
mit the all too evident fact. Nothing 
can be done in the way of the meeting 
of the problems which arise therefrom 
until the existence of these. problems is 
frankly and fearlessly admitted. And, 
in the second place, the deaf man must 
make: intelligent use of whatever aids 
will best serve his particular purpose. 
There is no more reason for a deaf 
man’s refusal to make use of such as- 
sistance than for one whose vision is 
changing to refuse to wear glasses, or 
for a lame man to be too proud to walk 
with a cane or use a crutch. But far 
more important than this, the deaf man 
must rebuild his world. He must rees- 
tablish his broken contacts. He must 
renew his interests or find new ones. He 
must accept the paradox of the handi- 
capped, which requires that he shall not 
live a less full and fruitful life than 
before, but that instead he shall do more 
and better. “From him from whom 
much has been taken, more will be re- 
quired.” 

Now, to return to the thought of the 
help which others can render, At the 
very beginning it may be frankly said 
that it will help greatly if others can 
understand how hard it is. But, at the 
same time, it is well, on the other hand, 
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to remember how hard it is for anyone 
else to understand. And this is because 
deafness is to such a great degree a 
wound in the spirit. Its real hurts lie 
deep. If inability to hear were the only 
or the major problem, the situation would 
be much simplified. It may be a sur- 
prising statement to some, but it is 
wholly true that the mere fact of im- 
paired hearing is but one, and in many 
ways the least important, aspect of deaf- 
ness. More serious matters are those 
things which go on in the secret places 
of the mind and heart. 

Some very real problems are here pre- 
sented to the families and friends of the 
hard of hearing. This is particularly 
true when the impairment comes in adult 
years. The first of these problems to 
which I have already referred arises 
from the refusal of the deaf person to 
recognize or admit his condition. Asso- 
ciated with this and remaining long 
afterward is .a very great sensitiveness, 
often resulting in very unfair misjudg- 
ments of those who really have nothing 
but sympathy and desire to help. This 
passes on into depression and melan- 
choly, and not infrequently passes peril- 
. ously close to the borderland of insanity. 
The escape which, after all, is not es- 
cape but surrender, is sometimes found 
in a meek acceptance and resignation. 
All of these are problems in. the solu- 
tion of which the best efforts of the 
deaf person and his friends may well 
cooperate. 

About the most subtle and dangerous 
of all the foes which must be met is the 
tendency to say: “What’s the use?” 
Not only the one whose world has be- 
come strangely silent, but others about 
him as well, may be tempted at this 
point. There is nothing inspiring about 
a slump. Unless you believe that there 
is still a normal, useful, happy life for 
one who has lost the world of sound, 
that afflicted one is not likely to believe 
it. But if together you hold to the con- 
fidence that life still is full of meaning 
and worth, it will become increasingly 
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possible to regain the world that has 
been lost or to discover a new one. 


There is very great opportunity for 
the most effective help. If the deafened 
member of your household has already 
made a beginning, let that fact be recog- 
nized and every encouragement given. 
If he has not, even if he has for the 
moment surrendered, do not you also 
yield to that temptation. If it be pos- 
sible, and by whatever means, seek to 
bring about a renewal of hope and cour- 
age. Deal patiently and wisely with the 
often irritated and sometimes unreason- 
able sensitiveness. Deal as tenderly and 
wisely with the tendency to melancholy 
as with any other mental disease. 


More concretely may suggestion be 
offered with reference to actual construc- 
tive methods. These will vary greatly 
with different cases. It is difficult to 
give general rules. There are many dif- 
ferent kinds and degrees of deafness 
There is no panacea. It is needful to 
approach each case as definitely and in- 
telligently as one would approach the 
treatment of a toothache or a broken leg 
or heart disease. At the beginning it 
cannot be too strongly urged that com- 
petent medical advice should be secured. 
Shun the quack and go to the best 
specialist available. Deafness in some 
cases can be cured. In many cases there 
can be a partial restoration and in others 
the progress of the impairment can be 
delayed or arrested. But the very best 
physicians know that in many cases lit- 
tle can be done. When that situation has 
been made clear, the next step is to set 
to work to meet the problem and sur- 
mount the obstacle which cannot be re- 
moved. The most immediate way is the 
use of substitutes, particularly mechan- 
ical devices for the aid of imperfect 
hearing. A word of advice here: An 
instrument is never immediately effec- 
tive in full degree. It takes time and 
experience to get the best results. I 
may put it into three words when I say 
that the requirements are purpose, pa- 
tience and practice. Unless one has a 
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real purpose to make use of whatever 
aid can be found, it is almost worse 
than useless to start. But, added to this 
purpose must be a very great patience. 
Most mechanical aids are tiring and irri- 
tating. None of them are perfect. All 
of them require frequent attention and 
repair; moreover, it is necessary to learn 
how to use them skillfully and how to 
hear reasonably well with’ them. Let it 
be plainly said that there is no substi- 
tute for normal hearing. I have often 
said that an instrument is like a wooden 
leg—not at all the equivalent of a real 
one, but a great deal better than none. 
‘I cannot too strongly emphasize the 
importance of lip-reading, If I had my 
own experience to live. over I should 
begin ten years earlier and work harder 
at it. Great proficiency can be acquired, 
but only at the price of long and patient 
effort. It is like learning a new lan- 
guage, and no one has a right to sup- 
pose that it can be mastered much more 
quickly or easily than proficiency in a 
new language can be acquired. 

Some very delicate problems arise in 
the more intimate relationships of the 
family. The deaf member of the family 
can, if he will, retain or recover his place 
as an active participant, yet it is difficult 
and well nigh impossible to do this alone. 
It is immeasurably easier if there is un- 
derstanding and loving help. There is 
great importance also in the acquiring 
of new and special interests. If one 
side of life has grown smaller, it is 
greatly to be desired that on some other 
side it shall grow larger. 


Above all, it is of superlative impor- 
tance that there shall be a recovery of a 
normal attitude: toward life. It is of 
necessity different, but ought not to be 
too different. Just as far as may be 
possible, the attitude of the deaf person 
and of his friends should be brought 
back to a frank acceptance and an equally 
frank forgetfulness, in order that under 
the new circumstances the old life may 
go on, save only as it is deepened and 
enriched by understanding and helpful- 
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hess. Ih its deepest aspects it is a mental 
and spiritual problem. It is not easy, and 
it never reaches the time when it becomes 
easy. It requires faith and courage and 
will-power and endurance and suffering. 
It requires purpose and patience and 
practice. Most of all, I think, it requires 
faith. It can be done because it is worth 
doing. And so, also, because it is worth 
doing, it.can be done. May I once more 
say to the handicapped: “It is better to 
be a nuisance than a nonenity,” and may 
I say to you who sympathize and desire 
to help in this that this fine achievement 
of the meeting of a difficult problem and 
the renewal. of a shattered life can be 
accomplished, but it can be done per- 
fectly and happily only with your help. 





Dr. Huget’s address brought the 
eighth annual meeting of the Federa- 
tion to a close. 


RESOLUTIONS 


The Committee on Resolutions takes pleasure 
in submitting the following resolutions: 


“Resolved that the American Federation 
of Organizations for the Hard of Hear- 
ing extends its grateful thanks to the 
Chautauqua Institution for the many 
courtesies shown the’ Federation during 
the 1927 Conference. 


“Resolved that the American Federation 
of Organizations for the Hard of Hear- 
ing expresses to the Rev. J. B. Horton its 
gratitude for his kindness in conducting 
the opening services of the Conference. 


“Resolved that the American Federation 
of Organizations for the Hard of Hear- 
ing desires to convey to the management 
of the Hotel Athenaeum its sincere ap- 
preciation for the generous and cordial 
hospitality which has helped much in the 
making and welding of friendships among 
those attending the Conference. 


“Resolved that we the members of the 
American Federation of Organizations for 
the Hard of Hearing individually and col- 
lectively extend to the Graybar Electric 
Company our especial thanks for so fully 
wiring the Auditorium. The unusual ex- 
perience of hearing and not finding it hard 
to hear has been one of the greatest joys 
of the Conference.” 

Persis Vose, Chairman 

MARGARET WORCESTER 

ELIZABETH RANKIN 

Mae GALVIN. 








ADDENDA 


CONSULTATION SERVICE 


A valuable new feature of the Confer- 
ence program this year was the daily 
consultation service, held at 8 o’clock 
in the Smith-Wilkes Hall. Miss Susan 
A. Murphy of Chicago was chairman of 
these meetings. 

The purpose of the service was to give 
each one a chance to ask questions on 
puzzling phases of the subjects under 
discussion. The questions were answered 
by those eminently fitted to reply. 


FINANCING LOCAL ORGANIZATIONS 
By Elizabeth Brand 


As financing is placed first upon the program 
it would seem that the idea is that the first 
thing that an organization of the Hard of 
Hearing does is to finance. Not so! We 
just wriggle along for awhile, almost any old 
way, and real financing does not begin until 
we start to get our growth. The first thing 
we do is groan. And after we get a healthy 
size, we do the fashionable thing—adopt a 
budget plan. 

I wish to speak very briefly this morning 
about the financing when a league for the 
Hard of Hearing has grown to considerable 
size and power, and after I have spoken of 
this for a very few moments, I will attempt to 
answer questions on any phase of the subject 
you may bring up. 

Many leagues are hoping to bring in 
good sized sums of money—perhaps to own 
their own home, or for some other purpose 
dear to their hearts. There is no reason why 
the leagues cannot do their own financing— 
it is something good and something needed, 
and something that should come to them, just 
as soon’ as they make up their minds they 
wish it. 

I have been asked: What is most likely 
to bring success in financing? Perhaps you 
will be surprised when I say, “To me it 
seems that the first great requisite is that the 
leader of your financing shall have imagina- 
tion.” 

Imagination 

Let me illustrate: 

When the whole world was busy with 
financing for the World War, a few years 
ago, a small town, dear to me, was having an 
auction sale in the public square. Four auc- 
tioneers were stationed in the four corners of 
the square and they were selling the strangest 
conglomeration of things ever offered for 
sale—everything from a baby grand to a load 
of hay—all for the war funds. A hen laid 
an egg while the sale was progressing: while 
Biddy was still cackling the Auctioneer began 
to ask for bids for the hen’s contribution to 
the Red Cross. It sold for one hundred dol- 
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lars, and the next day the buyer gave it back, 
and it was taken to another township of the 
same county, and it sold for five hundred dol- 
lars. Farmers are well-to-do in that country, 
and each one prided himself upon paying a 
larger price for the egg than it had brought 
the previous day. It was hard boiled and 
gilded, and put upon a velvet cushion, placed 
under a glass, and its price soared. That egg 
brought many thousands of dollars to the 
cause, and all because there was the appeal to 
the imagination. Each League will have to 
decide how to make its appeal for funds pic- 
turesque, distinctive. That is the first thing 
to do. 
Speed 

In any large financing scheme, a_ second 
requisite is speed. People like to give money, 
but they do not like to be nagged. One bg 
effort for funds in the shortest possible time. 
Then forget it. 

Before you begin that campaign, advertise 
your work in every possible way; put your- 
selves absolutely into the work and have some 
distinctive entertainment. Have your little 
League paper just brimful of the good things 
that are being done for the people being bene- 
fited. Why be discouraged if you do not get 
all the funds you ask? Go blithely ahead, 
making the everyday work and play successful, 
and if the start in your campaign is good, the 
rest of the money will come. Expect it. 
Work for it snappily and then stop. 


Loyalty 

A third requisite for successful financing 
is an appeal to each one’s loyalty and _ vision. 
Everyone in the world wishes to do something 
with his life outside his own personal living. 
This work for the hard of hearing is our out- 
let, our vision of service. We can weld it 
into something so strong, so powerful, that 
nothing is too much to ask of it. Suppose 
you have an organization of several hundred 
souls—they will work as one unit for a big 
cause, the biggest there is for them, for they 
desire to lift another’s burden that has been 
too heavy for themselves. This loyalty must 
be organized, as with faith it will move any 
mountain in the path to success. 

You can have the things you want, if you 
want them enough. 


PUBLICITY—LEAGUE BULLETINS 
By Mathias U. Becker 


We are to consider the subject of League 
Bulletins from a publicity standpoint. This 
is a broad subject, but I will endeavor to 
cover the salient points included in the follow- 
ing questions in as effective and comprehensive 
a manner as possible in the time allotted for 
this subject. 

In what class are league bulletins, and 
what is the value of such bulletins? 

The bulletins as issued by our leagues may 
be placed in the class of “Internal House 
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Their primary use is for the dis- 


Organs.” 
semination of news concerning League ac- 
tivities, but they should be inspirational enough 
to inspire and stimulate members to greater 
club activity, and to weld them into a homo- 
geneous, enthusiastic unit. They keep alive the 


ideals and the spirit of the organization. 
Members should be encouraged to contribute and 
to express themselves through their columns. 

How can we get the greatest amount of 
publicity out of our bulletins? 

There are two fields open for publicity through 
League Bulletins: member interest and public 
interest. It is generally taken for granted that 
members will read the bulletin for the news 
it contains, regardless of whether it is mimeo- 
graphed or put in attractive forms. If your 
bulletin is to create interest among your mem- 
bers it must be just as attractive as if sent 
to outsiders. To be attractive a bulletin does 
not necssarily have to be elaborate, but it 
must be made up in good style, with in- 
telligent reading matter. From the standpoint 
of public interest there has to be some point 
to attract the eye or the bulletin is consigned 
to the waste basket, unread. 

How are we to judge the effectiveness of 
the bulletin as a publicity medium? 

The same as an advertising expert judges 
the effectiveness of advertising. We know 
that a certain amount of publicity or advertis- 
ing, properly directed, will bring returns. If 
we are putting out publicity for a show to 
be held at a certain time, we can tell without 
fail what that publicity has brought us. But 
when we advertise to create interest in our 
organization, we can only judge results by 
accomplishments over a long period. This may 
appear in various forms: the signing of new 
members, donations, a legacy, or unexpected 
favors. 

I cannot emphasize too strongly the necessity 
of a well-edited bulletin with an attractive 
make-up. This is the best way to attract at- 
tention to our publications, and the resulting 


interest will be well worth-while. 


HOW TO PLAN AN EXHIBIT 
By Elizabeth E. Sargent 


The following questions have been asked 
on how to plan an exhibit: 

What advantage has an exhibit over other 
publicity mediums? 

An exhibit is a quick method of presenting 
your ideas to the public. It appeals to people 
of all classes; it brings people together to 
receive your message and creates group in- 
terest; it focuses the attention on one idea 
for a brief period and makes it become a live 
Issue; and it affords the opportunity of valu- 
able personal contacts. 

What are the important things to be con- 
sidered in planning an exhibit? 

First of all, have a definite purpose. Before 
an effective exhibit can be planned it is nec- 
essary to consider whom you wish to reach, 
the message you wish to convey, the place the 
exhibit is to be held, the space you will have, 
Ag money you can afford to spend on the 

iDit. 
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What kind of material should be used in 
an exhibit? 

The material to be used will be determined 
largely by the type of person you wish to 
reach. A few general rules will apply to all 
exhibits: Every exhibit should be planned 
around one central idea. Keep to the main 
theme and let each link in the exhibit strength- 
en the whole chain. 

Posters usually attract the attention of the 
passer-by. Captions are very essential on the 
pictured poster, but they should be brief and 
to the point. Lettered posters should be used 
sparingly or they will remain unread. Statistical 
charts and maps appeal to a limited number 
of people, and they should be used in modera- 
tion. Avoid overcrowding posters, and avoid 
overcrowding booths! Always have organiza- 
tion literature to give to those interested 
enough to want further information. 

Is it necessary to have a demonstrator? 

Some booths are assigned with the under- 
standing that a demonstrator will be present 
all the time. A demonstrator serves as host 
or hostess, directs the attention of the visitor 
to the main theme of the exhibit, and promotes 
interest in the organization. The booth with 
a capable demonstrator will have more visitors 
than one without a demonstrator. 

What kinds of exhibits should be of par- 
ticular interest to our organizations? 

The kinds which at present concern us most 
closely are Community Exhibits, Health Ex- 
hibits, Convention Exhibits, and Fair Exhibits. 
Hearing Week was a splendid example of 
Community Exhibits. All of us were working 
together at the same time to put over the 
same idea in our own communities. Health 
Exhibits might also be classified as Community 
Exhibits. Convention Exhibits and Fair Ex- 
hibits have to be planned to reach people 
whose time is limited. They must be com- 
pelling and varied. Convention Exhibits are 
for the purpose of reaching people interested 
along special! lines, but Fair Exhibits must ap- 
peal to people of all classes. 

Carefully planned exhibits are well worth- 
while, and every organization should have an 
Exhibits’ Committee. 


THE PREVENTION OF DEAFNESS 
By Horace Newhart, M. D. 


The prevention of deafness is one of the 
most important objects of our organization. 
It is a matter which in our activities we must 
ourselves constantly keep in mind and re- 
peatedly emphasize before the public generally. 
The fundamental facts pertaining to the sub- 
ject need frequent repetition until the public 
are as familiar with them as are the deafened. 

The chief reasons for the prevalence of 
deafness are ignorance, indifference and fail- 
ure to take active measures to remedy a sad 
situation which is little known outside the 
ranks of the more seriously afflicted. Gen- 
erally speaking the individual does not value 
sufficiently the possession of a perfect hearing 
acuity until its loss is sufficiently apparent to 
cause inconvenience or embarrassment, when 
it is too late in the majority of cases to 
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secure a restoration to normal, and in some 
instances even to stop the progress of the 
hearing impairment. 

Until recent years the widespread preva- 
lence of cases with hearing loss among those 
of school age was scarcely suspected. The 
audiometer has revealed the fact that there 
exist among our school population hundreds 
of thousands of potentially deafened individ- 
uals. Early detection of these cases by the 
universal examination of the ears of all school 
children and the application of the proper 
remedy prevent a large percentage of these 
cases going on to the stage of a severe hear- 
ing loss. Just what this percentage may be 
we do not yet know, but every otologist 
realizes that it is large. 

Our immediate problem is one of education 
of the public to an understanding of the situa- 
tion. To properly carry on a propaganda of 
education through our constituent bodies is the 
peculiar work of our organization. We who 
are most intimately informed as to the situa- 
tion, and who are most keenly interested in the 
problem must initiate and carry on the work. 

The medical profession as a whole stand un- 
qualifiedly back of us, as is evidenced by the 
fact that they in their national organizations 
endorse the policy, objects and work of the 
Federation and have by resolution specifically 
endorsed the idea of the periodic adequate 
examination of: the acuity of hearing of the 
school child. As individuals the medical pro- 
fession in too many instances are sadly in 
need of enlightenment. They have not all been 
trained to appreciate the widespread preva- 
lence of hearing impairment, they do not 
realize the possibilities of prevention, or the 
rehabilitation of the deafened, or the value of 
attempting to preserve the individual’s hear- 
ing acuity, however little it may be. By 
training and instinct the physician is diffident 
and conservative and hesitates to enter actively 
into a new movement, partly from fear of 
being misjudged as to his motives. Accord- 
ingly it is often difficult to interest your 
medical friend to actively work for or in 
your home organization. He needs to be 
enlightened and to be inspired. When once 
his interest and enthusiasm is won, the medical 
man may be counted upon as a big factor 
in helping to solve our problems. 


The educator is potentially and in fact an- 


other very important person in the prevention 
of deafness. Whenever he has been approached 
as an administrator or teacher, he (most 
frequently she) has shown the keenest and 
most intelligent interest in the prevention of 
deafness. Since our last meeting, when reg- 
ular periodic audiometric examinations of the 
hearing of school children had already been 
initiated in Rochester, New York, and Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota, the following cities have 
adopted the system: Boston and Springfield, 
Mass.; Syracuse, Brooklyn, New York City, 
Baltimore, Charleston (South Carolina), Pitts- 
burg, Cincinnati, Columbus (Ohio), Chicago, 
Detroit, Gary (Indiana), Omaha, San Fran- 
cisco, Battle Creek. There are - doubtless 
others whose names we have not yet learned, 
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and many are planning to adopt this all im- 
portant measure. This showing is most. en- 
couraging. Progress in the work has been 
phenomenal, and we owe much to the untiring 
efforts of Mrs. Norris and Miss Spofford and 
their respective committees. 

Another group of rapidly growing influence, 
whose position and responsibility compels their 
interest in the prevention of deafness is the 
Parent-Teacher Associations. When once the 
matter is explained to them, they will un- 
doubtedly urge the adoption of modern meth-' 
ods of detecting the child with impaired hear- 
ing and giving him the needed medical care, 


In our work of publicity we must not over- 
look the Press, which is always ready to in- 
terest itself in a good cause when it can 
present its needs and the activities of its ad- 
vocates in the form of news. 


You will be interested to know that the 
American Medical Association has_ recently 
reorganized its committee on the Hard of 
Hearing, with our Dr. Hays as_ chairman, 
The committee includes also Dr. Berry and 
myself as members. It is the plan of this 
committee to have one actively interested 
member in every state to further our work. 


The institution of Hearing Week appeals as 
one of the wisest innovations of this organiza- 
tion, for it presents the largest possibilities for 
carrying on an active campaign of publicity, 

I have one question which reads: “Why 
not use the moving picture theater to show 
how to prevent deafness?” This is a very 
valuable suggestion. During Hard of Hear- 
ing Week this matter came up for considera- 
tion before our league in Minneapolis, but 
too late for action. We found that the 
moving picture theaters would cooperate. with 
us, offering the use of their theaters and 
personnel afternoons, especially in the out- 
lying districts, where there is a strong neigh- 
borhood interest. Next year during Hard of 
Hearing Week we expect to have slides 
portraying some of the features of preventing 
deafness and speakers. Ultimately I hope 
we shall be able to have films presenting in 
an interesting way some of the details of the 
work to educate and inspire the public. 


Here is a question which is rather broad 
in its scope: “What is the best way to in- 
terest a city in work for the Hard of Hear- 
ing?” This is such a large question. It would 
require hours to adequately answer it. I hope 
Mrs. Norris will soon furnish us with a hand- 
book on the subject, because she is our ex- 
pert. A city is a difficult proposition to 
handle. We must first reach the individual, 
and if we can get the influential citizen 
enthused, interest becomes contagious. 
subject, if presented properly, appeals to almost 
every one, because among his friends are 
numbers of deafened people for whose. afflic- 
tion he must feel some degree of sympathy. 
First of all I would suggest trying to interest 
the public school authorities in the subject as 
it is related to education, the prevention 
deafness and the reduction of the number 
repeaters. Next I should appeal to the Parent- 
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Teacher Association and the -otologists. When 
once we get the public at large interested 
there will soon follow the adoption of the 
periodic examination of the hearing acuity of 
all school children, which will become as much 
a matter of routine practice as the examina- 
tion of the body generally once a year, pre- 
ferably, as has been so ably advocated by Dr. 
Phillips, on our birthdays. (In connection 
with this question it is not amiss to state that 
in certain instances we fear our league mem- 
bers in their enthusiasm have made something 
of a strategic mistake in urging too insistently 
a survey of the school children, without first 
securing the sympathetic understanding of 
those highest in authority. In other words the 
approach should be not in a spirit of criticism, 
but rather of helpful suggestion, and should 
be made to the highest officers of the school 
system. ) 

Here is another question which I cannot 
answer: “In how many cities that are in- 
terested in the school tests are there otolo- 
gists in charge of the work? Or is it under 
the school medical directorate?” 

Dr. Bock in his home city Rochester is doing 
the work as it should be done, he being an 
otologist. In Minneapolis the work is under 
the Department of Hygiene of the Public 
School system. This is where the responsibility 
should be placed, with otologists in charge of 
the work. We have one paid otologist on part 
time. The consulting otologist is without 
salary. 

Mrs. Norris: There are ten cities which 
actually have otologists on the job. Some re- 
plies are not yet in. 


HOW TO GAIN THE COOPERATION OF 
LOCAL OTOLOGISTS AND SOCIAL 
ORGANIZATIONS IN YOUR 
COMMUNITY 


By Hildegarde Ballauf 


How to gain the cooperation of the otol- 
ogists seems to be one of the problems which 
have baffled the majority of organizations for 
the hard of hearing. I can only hope to give 
you. a few general suggestions which have 
been helpful in my*own organization. I take 
it for granted that all organizations have 
established themselves in permanent quarters 
and have either a paid worker or volunteer 


assistance. Of course you have a Board of 
Directors. The first question relates to this 
very thing. 


What should be the personnel of the 


board of directors of an organization for the 


hard of hearing? 

It seems most important that some otologists 
be on your Board—if possible, men who rank 
high in their profession. The Cincinnati League 
claims among its Board members, a man who 
Is president of the local Oto-Laryngological 

iety; another, who is head of the Ear 
Clinic at the General Hospital and Professor 
of Ear Diseases at the Medical College; an- 
other noted otologist who is most enthusiastic 
about prevention work; and a fourth one who 
is head of the Department of Health. 


The next step is to invite a group to become 
members of a consulting Board of Otologists. 
If this Board numbers fifteen, and there are 
four or five of your regular Board, you then 
have a nucleus of tweaty professional men 
who will know something about you. 


How can we interest the otologists in our 
work? 

Send them your Bulletins, and copies of the 
Proceedings of Conferences for their waiting 
rooms. Take occasion to write them in 
what way you stand ready to help any of 
their patients if they will but send them to 
you. Be sure to tell them of your Lip-Read- 
ing Classes, your display of Ear Phones, your 
Audiometer, your Auditorium Phones, and of 
the many delightful social diversions that form 
part of your regular program. See that the 
medical men on your Board talk about the 
League at some of their medical meetings. 
Make arrangements for some of the otologists 
to broadcast for you. Invite a group for 
dinner to meet some noted out of town man 
who comes as your guest. Do anything and 
everything to make yourselves and your work 
important in their eyes. Gradually, you will 
be bound to gain the support of some of them. 

Do not expect too much of these busy men, 
however, but continue to work with them. 
Make your services count for something. If 
an otologist sends you a patient for a hear- 
ing device interview, be sure to report back to 
him what you were able to do for that 
patient. He will be glad to reciprocate in 
some way, sometime, if only to send you 
another patient. But don’t you see you are 
beginning to be rather necessary to that doc- 
tor? Make your organization count for some- 
thing in your community if you expect the 
professional men to link up their names with 
your particular work. 


How can our organizations gain the co- 
operation of other social organizations? 

Try to connect yourself with every agency 
in your -city working toward rehabilitation. 
Become a part of the Council of Social 
Agencies. You may find it advantageous to 
refer some of your clients to other agencies. 
These agencies will soon be sending clients 
to you, in turn, and there will be many 
friendly contacts. If you are a part of the 
great social program of your city you will 
soon find yourself being called upon for your 
particular kind of service by agencies who 
never would have known of your existence. 
They will soon learn that no other organization 
can so effectively do your work. 


What are the advantages of affiliation 
with a community chest? 

The time has. come when citizens of a city 
are beginning to want and demand the best 
in social work. Not only are there new needs 
to be met that call for expanding programs 
on the part of agencies, but the people de- 
mand more and better service. If you feel that 
you can do better work by becoming a part 
of a large social program and are willing 
to accept the wise counsel of such a managing 
board, and by obtaining part of your funds 
from a general solicitation, by all means do 
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so. Many have found that through Chest 
affiliation they have gained a certain prestige 
and a certain rating which they would not 
otherwise have gained. Some organizations, 
to be sure, might be able to raise more money 
independently, but one Chest Executive made 
a very good point when he said: “It seems 
very certain that even with added money, the 
contribution of certain organizations to human 
needs would be less than it is today if they 
operated independently of the other social 
forces of the community.” 


What can we do if our league is not yet 
ready to do family case work? 

Seek the cooperation of trained case workers. 
Always make it your business to consult with 
specialists in various lines of social work. 

Perhaps you will clear many of your clients 
through a Social Service Exchange. This 
will bring you in close touch with all other 
agencies who clear. If you are affiliated with 
a Council of Social Agencies you will be called 
upon to report about your work before the 
official Board. Here again is wonderful pub- 
licity. Seek affiliation with the Public Health 
Federation. Find out how you can help solve 
the great social problems of your community. 
Have yourself listed in social directories. 
Plan such a constructive program that you will 
be recognized as worthy to exist. For no 
organization is worthy to exist which is not 
working towards some form of prevention. 
See that your goal will ultimately be that of 
putting yourself out of business. That is 
really what every prevention program calls 
for. It was said recently, “The greatest day 
in the life of a social agency is not when it 
adds a new activity, but when it is able to 
discontinue an old activity, because the social 
order has caught up with its ideals.” 


The Leagues have wonderful opporunities in 
the field of prevention, and as such, can find 
golden opportunities of attracting and gaining 
the cooperation of those agencies who can 
not do their work. but who will find their 
services invaluable. 


MR. SCOTT spoke of the success the St. 
Louis League has had in carrying out some of 
the very plans stressed by Miss Ballauf. 


Ever-ready application blanks for league 
membership, and opportune mention of the 
work being done for the hard of hearing, have 
been productive of much good. 


He also emphasized the importance of a 
Medical Board for organization for the hard 
of hearing. 


By special efforts on the part of his own 
league the cooperation of the nurses of the 
Baby Clinics doing free pre-school work has 
been enlisted, with most gratifying results. 


A plan has been suggested by the head of 
the hygienic work in St. Louis; that the League 
make an effort to have a Board made up of 
every otologist in the city; that the School 
Board cooperate with this Board, making it 
possible to send every child who has a defect 
in hearing to the nearest otologist for free 
examination. 
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HOW TO MAKE HEARING TESTS OF 
SCHOOL CHILDREN, AND HOW TO 
CLASSIFY THE CHILDREN 
AFTER THE TESTS HAVE 
BEEN MADE 


Franklin W. Bock, M. D. 


Do you examine all children in the Roches 
ter Public Schools? 


Yes. We examine all children. We don't 
expect to find all of them hard of hearing, 
but with the 3-A Audiometer the very slightest 
defect can be detected, and preventive work 
is more likely to be effective in the earliest 
beginnings of ear trouble. Sometimes we miss 
a child who for the moment is not hard of 
hearing, but who is a potentially deaf child 
The child may be suffering from ear, nose, or 
throat conditions which, if not remedied, are 
almost certain to bring on defects of a very 
progressive type later on. 


How do you know that is true? 

From the experience of twenty years. In 
Rochester we have covered at least two gen- 
erations, and in a few cases, three. The 
people who took chances with their children 
are the ones who are now sending them back 
as candidates for lip reading. Records have 
been kept of every child examined, so it is 
not a matter of guess work. At present we 
have to put limits upon what we are going to 
do. We have picked out a nine per cent 
hearing loss as the beginning of the danger 
zone, and children below that percentage of 
loss of hearing we have to leave alone for 
the present, those above nine per cent are re- 
tested. After the second test those children 
found to be hard of hearing are given an 
otological examination, and a record is made 
and kept. The children are then classified, 
treated, re-tested, and classified again. 

Does the Board of Education pay for the 
examination, or is it the individual? 

The Board of Education is doing this from 
an educational point of view. Children who 
are hard of hearing are handicapped in their 
school work. When it comes to the medical 
work, some cities divide the responsibility, 
leaving the education of the children to the 
School Board and the health of the children 
to the Health Board. 

Is it of any great value for individual 
leagues to own the 3-A Audiometer? 

It would be a good investment. The.3-A 
Audiometer detects the smallest degree of 
hearing loss. Those found with defective 
hearing should consult a competent otologist 
at once. 

How do you test the pre-school chilld? 

That is one of our greatest problems at the 
moment. Sometime I hope that every child 
will go through a school clinic. Although the 
School Board has nothing to do with the 
child under five, at present, the first five years 
of life are the most important, because the 
foundation is laid during these early years. 
If deafness can be detected in very young 
children much later trouble will be prevented. 

Is Rochester the only school that pays af 
otologist ? 
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I have just been informed that the Cleveland 
School Board pays an otologist. I am thankful 
to hear this, for while I have been doing the 
work for nothing for a good many years it 
should have been the job of the community 
long before it was made so. It is the job 
of the community to see that its children get 
a fair show, and not the obligation of any one 
otologist. 

Does a mastoid operation restore hearing? 

Not always, but it very often prevents 
deafness. A condition that requires a mastoid 
operation is a progressive condition, and you 
can be definitely sure that your deafness will 
not progress so rapidly after the operation as 
before it. The failure to have this operation 
when it is needed may result in a_ brain 
abscess or some other serious condition. 


Survey Information 


Mrs. James F. Norris: We sent out a 
questionnaire in June to 53 persons, including 
the 23 members of the Committee and _ per- 
sons who had bought the 4-A Audiometer. 
Answers have been received from 45, a good 
proportion considering the busy time of year. 
We had hoped to be able to tabulate the facts 
gathered, for we are frequently asked regard- 
ing work in the various cities. Tabulation was 
not possible, for while full information was 
sent in concerning the work in some cities, in 
others it was limited, in spite of the fact that 
we know that satisfactory beginnings are 
being made. I will hold before you two charts. 
Note the difference in size between this one, 
on which it was possible to tabulate all the 
facts, and this one, which must be so much 
larger to hold all the information now in our 
hands. 

We have on these charts tangible proof 
of the different cities doing the work and the 
different points along which they are or- 
ganizing, so it behooves people to be guarded 
in their statements, and, for instance, not to 
lead us to believe that they are the only 


ones working along certain lines. One of 
the questions was: “Have you received any 
help in filling out the questionnaire?” It 


was hoped that the committee man would ap- 
proach a school authority with paper in hand, 
in order that he might see the sort of ques- 
tions that are being formulated in regard to 
the hard of hearing child. 

We are learning that a correct method of 
approach is very necessary. For instance, if 
a doctor goes to a school official it is thought 
he is eager to add to his practice. If a 
neutral, like myself, goes, the school authority 
is not so apt to misjudge the approach, and 
listens. with a more open mind. Dr. Pratt’s 
quotation yesterday that “we are making his- 
tory” is apt, as well as the one: “Let us 
Patent the idea” that some of the children 
considered dull may have defective hearing. 
We do not hold that all have defective hear- 
ing, but probably a great many of them have. 

our endeavor to reach our goal, that is, to 
help the child, let us put aside all personal 
feelings and approach school and health off- 
cials in a humble rather than an antagonistic 
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attitude. Another point seems to be that we 
want to guide those who should do the work, 
and not do it ourselves. In some localities 
the public health department makes the phys- 
ical examinations, and in others it is the 
nurses and the doctors of the educational 
departments who do the work. 


ETHICS OF SOCIAL SERVICE ORGANI- 
ZATIONS FOR THE HARD OF HEAR- 
ING; EDITORIAL POLICIES 


By Annetta W. Peck 


I have been asked to speak this morning 
on two topics so interesting to us all that 
each one could easily fill the time alloted 
to me. I shall therefore state them to- 
gether and ask you to note down your ques- 
tions and present them later. These topics 
are: Ethics of Social Service Organizations 
for the Deafened—also Editorial Policies. Now 
all our organizations are doing social work, 
although few of them have professional social 
workers, and although some of them do not 
yet realize themselves under this classification. 
The aim of social work is better life and 
more of it for everybody. Social workers 
are the great amalgamating agents of the 
world, for they touch upon law, education, 
family life, individual problems, community 
problems, medicine and so on. They are de- 
veloping a standard of ethics as high as that 
of the medical profession. Our organizations, 
therefore, should be as ethical as the great 
associations of doctors. The Federation is, 
thanks to the fact that its policies were worked 
out from the beginning by professional people 
of fine ethical standards. Organization ethics 
are of two kinds—one to face the world with, 
one to show its own staff workers. I believe 
that the organization for the deafened must 
be always ready to give that service more 
completely, more promptly, more accurately, 
more heartily, more efficiently, because our 
groups are comparatively small and unknown, 
and service as I have described it makes us 
stand out among agencies in our city “like a 
bar of soap in a coal scuttle.” 

We are all, doing employment work, more or 
less, and we are all supposed to stand out for 
the standard wage in any occupation for the 
deafened worker. But what would you think 
of an organization which advertises in the 
Votta Review for an executive secretary at 
$75 per month? That is the pay of a be- 
ginner in clerical work. Why not say you 
want a clerical worker? An executive secre- 
tary must have brains, executive ability, leader- 
ship, creative imagination and vision. An 
executive secretary is a highly trained social 
worker and you cannot offer her a wage so 
far below standard because her ears are below 
par. Do you give your workers the right 
vacations? Do you look after their health. 
remembering that the deafened live two days 
in one? Another point is courtesy to sister 
organizations. Do not steal their Olympian 
thunderbolts. Ask politely if you may borrow 
them and be sure to give credit where it is 
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due. It is a principle of social work to give 
generously, but such generosity has frequently 
been abused by our organizations. Again, 
should not our organizations accept and follow 
Federation policies? I am going to read you 
two ads which appeared recently in newspapers 
of our organizations. 


(Reads ads of two hearing devices) Both 
of these were condemned by the Committee on 
Advertising of the Federation, a committee 
which is at your service at all times. 


This has brought us, you see, to editorial 
policies. My own policy: has been to study 
the making of newspapers (which you may 
do at any library) and to adopt the standards 
of the best of them. First comes standard 
English and on this point there should be no 
compromise. Next an editorial terminology. 
Learn to use the word “deafened” correctly 
and never be guilty of such feeble terms as 
“slightly deaf,” “very deaf,” and all such. 
Deaf is as positive a word as dead and cannot 
properly be qualified. We are not deaf: then 
call us what we are in your paper and make 
your writers do the same. 


We have then as editorial policies, clean 
advertising, newspaper standards, good English 
and good writing, and an accurate terminology. 


I want to add: 


1. No sob stuff about deafness. 


2. No scolding of members, remembering 
that all the world may read your paper. 


Now I shall be glad to have your questions. 


This paper was followed by the following 
questions and discussions: 


Why not try lip-reading in the Chautau- 
qua Summer School Course? 


This has been done for many years, and 
Miss Nellie E. Hemson, of Brooklyn, New 
York, is in charge of the course. 


What do you think of a proposition for 
the hard of hearing and deaf to sell any- 
thing from door to door? 


That is an employement question. My idea 
is that they should not do salesmanship. Our 
work concerns the deafened, not the deaf. 


Do you know of any work being done 
for the hard of hearing people in churches, 
aside from providing hearing devices? 


There is a very great lack of cooperation on 
the part of hearing people. This is largely 
due to the lack of interest on the part of the 
deafened themselves. One of the New York 
League’s Directors, also a manager of the 
Federation, equipped his own church. for 
deafened people, inviting everybody to attend, 
and one or two went. We have had services 
in our League, for deafened: people, intending 
to invite the prominent ministers in every 
denomination and every faith, but there was 
not enough interest to put it into practice. 
We have also had some very interesting - Bible 
classes, but the only way we could get people 
to attend was to provide them with a supper. 
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People, I think, today seem to want to worship 
God in the fresh air and thank Him for giving 
them a chance to get out of doors. 


What is meant by the term deaf mute? 


A deaf mute is a deaf person who has not 
been taught to talk. Not all deaf people have 
been properly educated. 


Has the Acousticon Association been men- 
tioned in connection with the Dictograph 
Products Corporation? 


The Dictograph Corporation has been using 
the title “Acousticon Institute for the Hard of 
Hearing.” They have promised to drop that 
title. They are going to have what they call 
an “Acousticon Division,” as they manufacture 
a number of things that are aids to hearing. 


EMPLOYMENT AND VOCATIONAL 
ADVICE 


By Estelle E. Samuelson 


I have no ‘prepared talk on the subject of 
Employment, but I am exceedingly fortunate 
to have a great many questions handed to me, 


What are the necessary qualifications of 
those desiring to take the course of training 
offered by the New York League? 


We have no regular training course in con- 
ducting an employment and vocational service, 
but, as we have always done in the past, we 
shall continue to put the resources of our 
organization at the disposal of any organization 
in the Federation that wishes to send us a 
candidate for training. We have to be assured 
of the educational background of the applicant, 
his knowledge of general social service work, 
and the degree of his deafness. We advise 
organizations to send us either a slightly deaf- 
ened person or one who can use a hearing de- 
vice with ease. A wrong impression is made 
on a prospective employer by not understand- 
ing what he says, and the chances of the 
deafened will be jeopardized. 


What phases does this course take up? 


The candidate will be taught how to con- 
duct an organized Employment Service for the 
Deafened. The applicant is taught the termi- 
nology used in the field of employment, how 
to give vocational counsel, how to interview an 
applicant, how to go after an employer and 
make contacts, and how to perfect the tech- 
nique of getting the job and getting the man 
into the job. 


What is the cost of the course and how 
long does it take? 


Training costs nothing in the New York 
League except energy and time. A candidate 
should be with us for at least six months, 
working as we do from 9 in the morning until 
5 in the afternoon, eliminating all social en- 
gagements. We must’ have full-time service 
if we are to turn out the proper kind of voca- 
tional and employment worker. 
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Do you believe in an employment survey 
in your community to find out what plants 
and businesses employ deafened men, and 
in what capacity? 

I am a firm believer in surveys, but not one 
of this type. The enlightenment that you 
would receive would hardly compensate for 
the time, money and energy expended. There 
is a closed door against all types of handi- 
capped people in our industrial world today, 
and you would never find an employer employ- 
ing enough men of any type of handicap to 
offer worthwhile information or conclusions. 

But there is a survey that we need, and 
that survey should be undertaken by the Fed- 
eration, not in any one community, but in sev- 
eral communities all over the country—a sur- 
vey of industrial plants to ascertain how many 
different types of occupation can be undertaken 
by deafened people and then selling the idea 
to the employers. We need to enlighten a pub- 
lic that has very little use for handicapped ap- 
plicants. It is long time since the war when 
every: firm and employer had an open mind 
toward handicaps. 

Is the deafened employee as satisfactory 
as the man with normal hearing? 

In many instances, more satisfactory, but it 
is easier to place a man with normal hearing. 

What employers are favorably inclined 
towards the deafened? 

If our first interview with the busy execu- 
tive of some organization is an open-minded 
one, we are rather amazed, but after we have 
sold the idea we find the average employer 
most considerate, very kind, and infinitely co- 
operative. ; 

Can we interest more employers in the 
cause of the deafened? 


Interest the world and interest all people in 
the cause of the deafened, and you will reach 
the employers. Work with your community 
organization; get in touch with your Cham- 
bers of Commerce and your Merchants’ Asso- 
ciations; reach your Unions—in that way you 
will reach the employers. You have to get 
inside before you get to the top. If you can 
reach the man who is responsible for produc- 
tion you can make a far better contact than by 
reaching the employers, for the man at the 
top will invariably show a friendly attitude. 


How can you keep the applicant in em- 
ployment in slack times? 

That is a colossal question. The man with 
any kind of handicap is the last man ,to be 
taken on, and in slack times the last man 
taken on is the first man to go. This is 
the great employment problem of the handi- 
capped. 

Do you succeed with the foreman or 
superintendent who is responsible for pro- 
duction or the efficiency of the work? 

Sometimes we do and sometimes we don't. 

oremen, as a rule, are very. fair; in other 
words, a man who is working to hold down 
his job usually has a considerate attitude to- 
ward another man who must work to hold 
down a job. If your applicant can produce, 
the foreman, as a rule, is friendly. 
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Do you find it difficult to get the deaf- 
ened person to see that he must be as 
efficient or more efficient than the hearing 
to counteract the feeling against the handi- 
capped among employers, and not to depend 
upon sympathy to secure a position for 
him? 

Most of us in the work for the deafened 
have sold the idea of rehabilitation to ourselves 
to such an extent that we fail to realize that 
when a man comes to us for a job we must 
see that he gets the job the first thing we do 
for him. After he has the job he will be in 
a more receptive frame of mind for lip-read- 
ing, hearing aids and league activities. Each 
applicant has to be considered as an individual, 
and it often takes several weeks of patient 
effort to find a place for a deafened applicant. 


Has any systematic study been made of 
vocations for which deafened children may 
be trained, and if so, with what results? 


The vocational problem of the hard of hear- 
ing child is rather a new one. Each school 
has comparatively so few deafened children 
that no thought is given to the fact that a 
child has a hearing impairment when voca- 
tional advice is given. Perhaps it is very for- 
tunate that this is true, as it lessens the chance 
of forcing a child into a trade where he would 
be a misfit. Public school systems believe in 
mass production; we believe in individuals and 
in treating our people as individuals. 


What occupations would you suggest as 
a means of rehabilitation for the deafened? 


Let us not try to advocate a limitation of 
occupations for deafened people. You will find 
that practically every occupation in this world 
can be pursued by deafened people under cer- 
tain conditions. Let us never advocate closed 
occupations. Help to educate the public to the 
idea that the deafened man can work and must 
work and should work if he is to fit into so- 
ciety, where he rightly belongs. 


What do you regard as a placement? 


A placement is to get your deafened man 
back into the world so that he can live as 
other human beings. If a man stays on the 
job for only a few hours, that is not a place- 
ment, but is merely a very unsatisfactory con- 
tact; if he stays on the job a full day and 
gets paid for the day, as far as the employ- 
ment worker is concerned, that is a placement. 

If there is no job for which a deafened 
person is disqualified how can we justly ask 
the State Rehabilitation Bureau for compen- 
sation to retrain people who are deafened? 

Deafness is a very decided handicap, but we 
cannot admit to ourselves the limitations of 
deafness. We must surmount all barriers and 
sell the idea to the public that deafened people 
can work and must work. If a deafened per- 
son who has never been employed comes: to us 
for vocational advice it would be a mistake to 
advise him to enter an occupation requiring a 
great amount of hearing; if a person has been 
in a profession long enough.to acquire profes- 
sional standing and then becomes hard of hear- 
ing, it is our duty to. show him how to adjust 
himself to continue in his chosen profession. 
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REPORTS OF CONSTITUENT BODIES 


ZONE I 


BLOOMFIELD AURAL SOCIETY 
Reported by Mrs. S. H. Doe, President 


The Bloomfield Aural Society has passed 
its fourth milestone. We now have a room 
at the Community House to call our own. 
To show our appreciation of this courtesy our 
Society makes a donation to the Community 
Fund. The rooms are open on Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday afternoons, with hos- 
tesses in charge to receive callers and serve 
tea. 

The Juniors have enjoyed many outings and 
indoor activities. They have also taken ad- 
vantage of the classes in voice correction and 
lip-reading. 

The funds of the society were materially 
increased when its members served a dinner 
to one hundred boys playing on the baseball 
teams and attending the games. A New 
England Dinner was enjoyed by the members 
and their friends who were glad of this oppor- 
tunity to help the. society. 

The president has spoken before groups in 
Nutley, Caldwell and Montclair about the 
deafened child problem and has broadcast sev- 
eral talks about the work of the Federation 
as well as of the local organizations for the 
hard of hearing. Many of these talks were 
supplemented with demonstrations of the 
phono-audiometer by Mr. Moran of the Gray- 
bar Electric Company. 

During Hearing Weck the hearing of many 
children was tested and the interest of the 
School Board was obtained. A local otologist, 
Dr. Shawl, gave a lecture on “Quacks” illus- 
trated by Dr. Cramp’s lantern slides. Dr. 
Huget of Brooklyn was the prominent out- 
side speaker for Hearing Week. His address 
was announced in one of the church bulletins 
of Bloomfield. Many of the local ministers 
spoke of his address from their pulpits and 
one of them mentioned the work for the hard 
of hearing in his sermon. 

The Bloomfield Aural Society is looking 
forward to greater accomplishments within 
the next year. 


THE SPEECH READERS GUILD OF 
BOSTON 


Reported by Mrs. Ernest L. Edell, 
Secretary 


The Speech Readers Guild of Boston has 
increased its membership during the past year 
from 533 to 561. Though 94 names have 
been added to the membership lists during 
this time, 66 names have been removed 
through resignations, non-payment of dues or 
death. ' 

Activities and accomplishments are as fol- 
lows: 

(1) The Campaign.for Funds was closed 
after $23,529 had been subscribed to same, 
over $9,500 representing the sum _ sub- 
scribed by Guild members alone. 


(e 


(2) Over $25,000 was added to the 
Treasury through the money making un- 
dertakings of Guilders themselves, these 
in addition to birthday money gifts, etc., 
taking the form of sales, teas,*card parties, 
exhibits and entertainments of various 
sorts. 

(3) The Exchange Department was re- 
organized, sales during the year amounting 
to over $500.00. 

(4) The “official” newspaper, The 
Guilder, was brought out of its experi- 
mental stage and established as a perma- 
nent and necessary institution of the Or- 
ganization. 

(5) $10,000 was paid off on the mort- 
gage on the Guild House. 

(6) A new heating plant was installed. 

(7) A 3-A Audiometer was purchased, 

(8) Responsibility for the salary (hither- 
to donated) of the Social Worker was 
assumed, thus definitely establishing | the 
Social Service Department as an _ im- 
portant part of the Guild’s work. 

(9) Conducted speech reading contests 
to determine the identity of the best 
speech reader to represent the Guild at 
the “A. (FO. H. Conference at 
Chautauqua. 

(10) Committees function as follows: 


(a) Educational—Accommodated the 2 per- 


sons applying for scholarships in local 
schools of speech reading, besides supply- 
ing trained teachers for the instruction of 
52 persons at evening practice classes 
and for open Friday afternoon classes 
where the attendance from October to 
May totalled 467. Leaders from the 
ranks were found for the summer prac- 
tice classes by the Summer Practice 
Group, the summer attendance reaching 
over 800. 


(b) Funds,—added their share of almost 


$1,000 to profits of Guild, including re- 
ceipts from sale of Christmas cards. 


(c) Entertainment,—provided 4 programs 


each month from October to May, these 
including entertainments, travel talks and 
a lecture by Dr. Cramp on “Deafness 
Cure Quackery and Pseudo-medicine.” 


(d) The Green Twigs became. more firmly 


attached to the Mother Tree. This 
group of younger members organized 
classes for instruction in voice place- 
ment which proved most beneficial, and 
resulted, indirectly, in the presentation 
to the Guild of a beautiful Duo Art 
Player with 157 rolls of music, and they 
were able, through their own individual 
money making enterprises, to offer to 
meet the expenses of redecorating a bed- 
room this summer. 

Hospitality,—provided hostesses to serve 
at the Guild House every day except 
Sundays and holidays throughout the 
year. A sub-committee was formed, 
primarily for the purpose of taking care 
of new members, those detained at home 
through illness or other causes, of any 
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member, in fact, who is conspicuous 
through his absence. 

(f) House,—served faithfully all through the 
year, its chairman, the Personnel Direc- 
tor of the Guild, conducting “all routine 
business of house, rental of rooms, re- 
ceipts from which totalled over $1,777, 
maintaining a Lending Library with 150 
books and about 70 borrowers. This 
Committee reported the largest attend- 
ance at the House during the year, 
10,548. f 

(g) Votta Review,—secured new subscrip- 
tions to and renewals for this magazine 
for the deaf and the deafened. 

(h) Federation has aimed to persuade as 
many Guild members as possible to be- 
come members of the Federation. 

(i) The Men’s Division —held meetings on 
alternate Wednesday evenings from Octo- 
ber to May. 

(j) Round Robin Groups,—circulated letters 
among 26 members living at a distance 
or for various reasons, being unable to 
actively engage in work of the Guild. 

(k) Guild Associates—proved of inestimable 
assistance, notably through their efforts 
in connection with Annual Sale, and 
card parties. 

(I) Social Service Department, —co-ordinated 
itself with 40 social agencies, not only in 
the City, but throughout the State and 
in other parts of the country. Of the 
534 beneficiaries of the Guild as re- 
ported to the Department of Public 
Welfare, 260 were cases handled by the 
Social Worker alone. Audiometer tests 
have been given by this Department, °* 
hearing devices demonstrated and the 
various problems of the deafened, includ- 
ing that of employment, have, in many 
cases, been solved. 

(II) Miscellaneous 

(a) 3,735 dressings were made for the 
Massachusetts Eye and Ear Infirmary, 
during the summer, by a small group of 


women. 

(b) Community Suppers, an _ innovation, 
proved a success and served to promote 
sociability and good fellowship among 
members. 

(c) Classes in Health Exercises were or- 
ganized under the direction of a com- 
petent teacher. 

(d) A lecture by Professor Robert Gault 
was given, the subject dealing with a 
method of understanding speech through 
the medium of touch. 


THE JERSEY CITY LEAGUE FOR 
THE HARD OF HEARING 
Reported by Mrs. Clara M. Laterman, 
Executive Secretary 
The primary function of the Jersey City 
League for the Hard of Hearing is the giving 
of lip-reading instruction to adults. The ses- 
sions are held two afternoons and four eve- 

nings a week. 
_ The social advantages are of secondary 
importance, Wednesday and Saturday evenings 


being devoted to these. During the past year 
the social affairs held consisted of a Hal- 
lowe’en Party,a Masquerade Party, a Christ- 
mas Party, a Valentine Party, a Kiddies’ 
Party for Growns-ups, and a Strawberry 
Festival. Beside these, numerous card parties 
were held, both at the League rooms and at 
the homes of individual members, all proceeds 
going into the League treasury. 

A membership drive was conducted during 
the winter, and resulted in an addition of 
seventy-six new members. 

Due to the increased membership, and the 
attendance at the classes, it was necessary to 
find new quarters for the Jersey City League, 
and in May a large sized private house was 
leased, where the members are enjoying many 
comforts they have not had heretofore. 


NEWARK LEAGUE FOR THE HARD 
OF HEARING 


Reported by Mrs. A. S. Harrison, Secretary 


The Newark League for the Hard of Hear- 
ing having a membership of 78 active and 44 
associate passed its tenth birthday last April. 
We believe this has been the best year since 
1917, for there has been the greatest interest 
shown in the educational field. We have held 
an evening free lip reading class each week— 
graduate teachers of lip reading being em- 
ployed. Some pupils who are engaged in busi- 
ness during the day derived benefit from these 
classes. Also, a practice class has been held 
each Thursday afternoon during the year with 
different members in charge. A class on 
Tuesday afternoon for advanced members with 
a charge of 50 cents per lesson has been suc- 
cessful. 

During the entire year more interest has 
been shown in the study of lip reading and 
the practice for the New Jersey Tournament 
between the Bloomfield Aural Society, Jersey 
City and Newark Leagues has caused much 
enthusiasm. It was held in June at the 
Y. W. C. A. and brought much needed pub- 
licity to our work. 

Lectures on travel, with stereopticon views, 
were much appreciated. 

In June a lecture on Astronomy was given 
by Mr. Kingsland Camp, one of our members, 
at the beautiful new Newark Museum. The 
slides for this lecture, loaned by the Natural 
History Museum in New York City, were 
accompanied by explanatory captions written 
by Mr. Camp—in other words the lecture was 
entirely visual and adapted to the exigencies 
of a hard of hearing audience. After the 
lecture the meeting adjourned to the roof of 
the Y. W. C. A., next to the museum, to view 
the “starry wonders of the sky” through a 
telescope. 

The rest of our activities, in fact, more 
than fifty per cent, have centered on our ef- 
forts to raise the money for our rent and 
running expenses by a rummage sale, an annual 
bazaar, numerous card parties, etc. But the 
money has been “well earned” for in addition 
to meeting our practical needs, it has been the 
means of renewing and in many cases recreat- 
ing the social life of many of our members. 
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NEW YORK LEAGUE FOR THE HARD 
OF HEARING 


Abbreviated Annual Report of the Execu- 
tive Secretary, Annetta W. Peck 


The spirit of the New York League, which 
is our most precious asset and the most 
powerful influence for rehabilitation which we 
know, has never been more potent than it is 
today. 

The year began with a rearrangement of our 
premises which has facilitated the operation 
of our work. The hearing device room is a 
boon, yet the interviews have so _ increased 
that visitors and correspondents are asked to 
make appointments. The reception room is 
far too small to accommodate comfortably the 
persons who wait their turn for interviews. 
The space devoted to recreations is so limited 
that it is impossible to give our members 
the number of recreational groups which they 
request, or to provide for the storing of neces- 
sary equipment. This is all healthy growth, 
and will increase; but it points to the fact 
that the time for our own building is very 
near. 

The outstanding event of the year is the 
definite establishment of our clinic under the 
direction of Dr. Edmund Prince Fowler. 
When, at the opening of school, the num- 
ber of children brought to us increased, we 
were confronted with an apparently insoluble 
problem. At this moment Dr. Fowler offered 
his services, declared his faith in the need for 
a clinic of our own and proceeded to organize 
it for a small beginning capable of future ex- 
pansion. He installed a 2-A Audiometer at 
the League for individual hearing tests and 
set up a simple routine with one of our staff 
in charge, the medical work, laboratory tests, 
etc., being done by him and others at the 
Manhattan Hospital. Our Women’s Auxiliary 
followed with funds to purchase a phono- 
graph audiometer. We were then able to ac- 
cept invitations from several schools to make 
hearing tests. School officials of every degree 
have approved and welcomed our surveys, 
thanks to the previous year’s approaches in 
connection with Superintendent O’Shea’s com- 
mittee. 

We have strengthened the League’s cultural 
activities by the organization of an annual 
series of six art exhibitions which has proved 
successful from every standpoint, and we 
record our gratitude to the twenty-two artists 
who showed their work. 

An interesting meeting on Deafness-cure 
’ Quackery was arranged, at which slides loaned 
by the American Medical Association were 
shown to illustrate the reading of an address 
by Dr. Cramp of that distinguished organiza- 
tion. A most interesting address was made by 
Dr. Iago Galdston of the New York Tuber- 
culosis and Health Association, followed by 
a discussion in which well-known physicians 
and laymen took part. 

Publicity was generously: given to the League 
by the New York press in connection with 
the theatre benefit of the Women’s Auxiliary, 
and our art exhibitions have received due 
notice as well as being listed in several art 


publications and Scribner’s Magazine. We 
have produced an effective folder for general 
use, and a booklet with illustrations, “Lines 
Down.” This will be distributed to the public 
through New York health agencies. An 
illustrated article on the history and purposes 
of the League was prepared by invitation of 
the Votta Review and reprints of this, added 
to the new literature already mentioned, and 
our monthly newspaper, The Bulletin, com- 
prise a group of publications which are broadly 
informative and widely employed. 


Educational Work 


This department has been strengthened by 
the formation of a new service group of 
professional people, under the name of the 
Lip-Reading Teachers’ Auxiliary. Originating 
with teachers taking the lip-reading course 
of the Brooklyn Teachers Association, it in- 
cludes nearly every teacher of lip-reading in 
the metropolitan district; it constitutes a body 
of opinion, influence and high aims which is 
an asset to our League. Members of the 
L. R.*T. A. have generously given their 
services in training the candidates for the 
National Championship. 


Employment Work 


There is a decided increase over last year’s 
figures in visits, the resulting calls from em- 
ployers and referrals, which means a bureau 
without dull seasons. Interviews by the employ- 
ment staff have this year been’ properly dis- 
tributed. In making solicitations by mail or 
visit we have used the excellent employment 
folder issued by the Federation as well as our 
own literature. Applications from persons out- 
side the metropolitan area have been referred 
to the Employment Committee of the Federa- 
tion, whose cooperation we gratefully acknowl- 
edge. It is our hope that the Federation will 
give further assistance by instituting a na- 


tional campaign for public education in behalf 


of the hard of hearing worker. 
Welfare Work 


Many ‘problems of adjustment have been 
worked out in cooperation with our employ- 
ment bureau. The sick and disabled have been 
cheered by visits. Parties of children were 
taken to Central Park and to the Statue of 
Liberty. Special donations made it possible 
to make the Christmas season happy for a 
number of our people. 


Recreation Work 

This department has conducted six clubs 
averaging 15 meetings a month for ten months 
of the year, with one general meeting night 
each week during the vacation season. These 
clubs are as follows: Thursday Evening Club, 
The Observant Eies, The W-A-G, Women’s 
Club, Men’s Club and the Junior Club. 

Directed recreations are one of our best 
means of personal rehabilitation, providing 
as they do, a connecting medium and a back- 
ground for the League’s vocational, educati 
and other rehabilitative efforts. Representing 
a world of human intercourse in miniature, 
they are a stepping-stone to that complete 
readjustment to the great world which is one 
of the League’s two great purposes. 
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Hearing Device Service 


This department has assumed the propor- 
tions of a major activity. More mariufacturers 
are exhibiting more hearing aids; our inter- 
views are more numerous and more intensive, 
amounting in many cases to as complete a 
social diagnosis as that of our employment 
bureau. The interview is now supplemented 
with an individual audiometer test when re- 
quested or when it appears desirable. We are 
now keeping records of these interviews which 
promise to yield much interesting information. 
An interesting development is the criticism of 
misleading hearing device literature, which has 
led to cooperation with the Advertising Com- 
mittee of the Federation, and also to inter- 
views for consultation with the advertising 
department of a great New York newspaper 
and the-appointment of an Advertising Com- 
mittee by our own Board. 

This service has led us into a new develop- 
ment. We have invited otologists and promi- 
nent deafened people to attend demonstrations 
of two new and remarkable hearing aids given 
by their inventors in our Board Room, and 
we have assisted a third inventor in his work 
of perfecting his invention by allowing him 
to experiment with our varied hearing de- 
ficiencies and advising him from our wide 
experience. 

We believe that rehabilitation of the deaf- 
ened requires the social center with its en- 
couraging service departments, its friendly 
membership groups, and its handicapped social 
workers, if it is to remain warmly human and 
thus escape the baneful standardization of the 
age of machines. 


THE SPEECH READERS CLUB OF 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


Reported by Eliza C. Hannegan 


The Speech-Readers Club of Portland, 
Maine, regards as its outstanding work for 
1926-27 the publicity program which has 
created a better understanding of the work 
of the Club by the general public and espe- 
cially by physicians. The latter have shown 
more willingness to help us and to call on us 
for help, and we hope, through our newly- 
appointed Welfare Committee, to continue to 
be of assistance to them in their contacts with 
the hard of hearing and to become more 
closely associated with other welfare organiza- 
tions. We have distributed thousands of 
leaflets, with a resulting gain of both active 
and associate members. Three local news- 
papers have given us space amounting to four 
hundred inches, or twenty columns, during the 
year. 

During Better Hearing Week, additional 
publicity was gained by window displays and 
by posters in hotels and stores in this and 
neighboring cities, by talks given by our offi- 
cers and by broadcasts by our President. A 


radio demonstration was given through the - 


courtesy of two local firms, one of which 
broadcast a special program with frequent. an- 
nouncements about our Club and its work, 


while the other arranged their studio for the 
demonstration, which was largely attended. 
Our annual “Federation Bridge” was not only 
a social and financial success, but provided an 
opportunity for us to bring the work of the 
Federation before our friends. 

The large attendance at the Speech-Reading 
Class in the Portland Evening School has 
led. to an increased appreciation of its value 
by the principal and his staff, and we are 
also assured of the interest of the Superin- 
tendent of Schools and of the President of 
the Maine Teachers’ Association in our educa- 
tional work. 

There is some publicity of which we do not 
approve, and a courteous letter from our 
Secretary to the Advertising Manager of a 
national magazine, with a monthly circulation 
of 750,000, resulted in the withdrawal of an 
advertisement of a “quack” device, which had 
been condemned by the Bureau of Investiga- 
tion of the American Medical Association. 

Within the Club, the attendance at meetings 
and practice classes has exceeded that of any 
previous year, and the desire “to help each 
other and another” has always been mani- 
fested. Members interested in sewing and in 
bridge have formed two small groups which 
meet fortnightly and help to promote sociabil- 
ity. Although we always stress the value of 
speech reading, we ‘have also endeavored to 
create a more intelligent understanding re- 
garding the use of hearing devices. 

Our Committees have been busy during the 
summer vacation preparing for the activities 
of next year, the first of which will be a 
session held in connection with the Convention 
of the Maine Teachers’ Association in this 
city in October. We hope at that time to 
present our cause to educators from all parts 
of the State and to awaken them to the need 
of regular hearing tests and preventive work 
for the children. 


THE PROVIDENCE LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


Reported by Lily B. Peabody, Former 
; President 


There are 87 paid members—73 active, 14 
associate. There has been no drive, new 
members coming through press notices and per- 
sonal friends. 

There have been 28 regular and 8 executive 
meetings (regular meaning advertised accord- 
ing to the Constitution), and 1 annual picnic. 

Since November free practice classes have 
been held: every Wednesday evening and every 
Friday afternoon in place of the monthly 
classes of former years. The weekly “social 
class” has met as in previous years. 

Whist parties, sales and luncheons have 
helped fill the treasury. 

Invited guests have given talks on travel, 
current topics and social service work. 

The regular weekly notices have appeared 
in the “Society” Column under the Federated 
News of Women’s Clubs and several special 
write ups have been given by the two leading 
daily papers. 
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The Club representatives have talked with 
members of the Health Committee and the 
Club is represented on the Committee of 
Employment for the Handicapped. 

Several talks have been given before Parent- 
Teacher Association meetings in our city 
and the adjoining towns on the hard of hear- 
ing child. Steady effort is being made to 
place the need of the hard of hearing child 
before the public and to educate the public to 
the difference between the hard of hearing 
child and the deaf one. 

The Club has at last federated with the 
National Organization and is very happy in so 
doing. Six of the members attended the Con- 
vention at Chautauqua. 


ROCHESTER LEAGUE FOR THE HARD 
OF HEARING 


Reported by M. Louise Wood, Secretary 


The Rochester League for the Hard of 
Hearing held ten regular business meetings, 
one Executive and one Directors’ meeting dur- 
ing the year 1926. Also each Thursday, with 
the exception of July, August and September, 
an all day sewing meeting was held at the 
League Rooms, at which time many useful and 
fancy articles were made for our Christmas 
sale. A very pleasant feature of these occa- 
sions was the noon social hour when a most 
enjoyable luncheon was served. Other social 
events were two card parties, three suppers, 
a Hallowe’en and a Christmas party, a picnic 
and a sausage roast. 

Five sustaining and three contributing mem- 
bers have been added to our membership. 

Thirty-four calls were made on the shut-ins 
and the Visiting Committee sent fifty-five 
cards,’nine letters and four plants. 

A visit to the Memorial Art Gallery was 
enjoyed and an illustrated lecture on Burma 
proved most interesting. Dr. Bock has given 
several talks on his work among the deaf- 
ened children of Rochester. Much valuable 
publicity was gained through the activities of 
the League during Hearing Week. 


THE SPRINGFIELD SPEECH READERS 
CLUB 


Reported by Bessie F. Chamberlin, Secretary 


The Springfield Speech-Readers Club was 
organized February first, 1926. It is with 
much pleasure and pride that we look back 
upon our work of the first year. When the 
charter membership closed in April, 1926, 
thirty-four active and ten associate members 
were enrolled. At the end of our first official 
club year, May 23, 1927, our membership is 
sixty-nine :—Fifty-two active and seventeen 
associate. 

The outstanding feature of our first year’s 
work is our part in the establishment of the 
study of lip-reading in the Springfield Public 
Schools. In April, 1926, a committee was ap- 
pointed to approach the School Board, relative 
to having the study of lip-reading for deafened- 
children established in the schools.. This com- 
mittee served faithfully. In January, 1927, 
an audiometer was purchased by the School 


Board, and the testing of the hearing of pupils 
in the Junior High Schools began. Mrs, 
Frank Wheelock, an earnest club worker and 
an experienced teacher of lip-reading, was in 
charge. Over six thousand pupils were tested. 


In May, classes were formed and the teaching 


of lip-reading in our public schools became a 
reality. The classes are under the direction 
of Mrs. Wheelock, with one hundred and 
twenty-five pupils enrolled. This work among 
the deafened children will grow and expand. 
The testing will continue among Junior High 
School pupils. Eventually it will be carried 
on in lower grades. Whatever achievements 
we may accomplish in future years, this one 
will ever stand out. The results will be far 
reaching, and the teaching of lip-reading in our 
public schools will ever be testimony of the 
first great achievement of the Springfield 
Speech-Readers Club. 


In February, 1927, we joined the American 
Federation of Organizations for the Hard of 
Hearing. We consider this second in im- 
portance of our first year’s accomplishments, 

During our first year we have had no in- 
tensive drives, either for membership or funds. 
The regular meetings are held bi-monthly from 
September until June, and are a combination 
of business, practice work and sociability. We 
stress the sociability, and the welcome to new 
members. The spirit of friendliness shown at 
our meetings has often been remarked by our 
guests. 


Great progress has been made in the study 
of lip-reading. When the club was organized, 
only four members had studied, or had any 
training in lip-reading. To the majority it 
was something heard about but unknown. 
Several members have studied privately. Others 
have attended the University Extension evening 
classes. There is one advanced class. Free 
lip-reading classes are not held in Springfield. 
At all regular meetings a practice hour is 
conducted by Mrs. Wheelock, who gives of 
her time for this freely, and faithfully. We 
welcome all new members with the encourage- 
ment to study lip-reading. Three neighbor- 
hood practice groups have heen very helpful. 
The Vice-President has conducted an evening 
practice group for those who could not at- 
tend in the afternoon. 


The press has been most generous, and has 
given club activities much space. Bulletins 
have been issued quarterly. Our exchange 
list with other organizations is steadily grow- 
ing. We feel that we are well established on 
the map of the hard of hearing world. 

In September, 1926, we had a booth at the 
Eastern States Exposition. While this Ex- 
position is a New England affair, it draws 
attendance from all over the country. This 
was splendid publicity for our newly or- 
ganized club. We are*looking forward to an 
even more profitable week at the Exposition 
this September. 

In May of this year, we observed Hear- 
ing Week. We kept open house at one 
of the Junior High Schools. Thanks to our 
many willing workers and the press, this was 
a great success. The press gave us much 
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publicity, the theaters showed slides, and our 
poster display foretold our mission. Over one 
hundred had their hearing tested with the 
audiometer. Demonstrations in lip-reading were 
given by club members and pupils of the 
University Extension Classes. 

At the end of our first official year, our 
organization seems on a firm foundation. Now 
we are ready to build. Work is before us and 
we have one hundred per cent enthusiasm to 
carry on. We realize that there is a need 
for a men’s division, that they may enjoy and 
profit by the help of our organization. There 
is also a need for evening meetings for those 
who are employed, and cannot attend day-time 
activities. We are reaching and interesting a 
group of young people. There is much work 
to do for them. During the coming year we 
hope—expect—to expand our work to include 
these activities. No great deed was ever 
accomplished without a vision preceding it, 
and with our enthusiasm and willingness to 
be an active part in the work of our cause, 
the visions of the Springfield Speech-Readers 
Club cannot be in vain. 


THE SYRACUSE SPEECH READING 
SOCIETY 


Reported by Elizabeth G. DeLany, Execu- 
tive Secretary 


Our activities during the past year have been 
chiefly educational and social. Under the 
former head, we may include the fact that we 
have fostered and practically furnished the 
personnel of the free lip-reading classes for 
adults, meeting twice weekly in one of our 
schools. We have maintained the free class 
in lip reading for hard of hearing school 
children, now under the board of education. 

In a social way, we have met monthly or 
oftener, held card parties, holiday parties, 
a Christmas tea and sale to provide finances. 
Summer porch parties and picnics furnished 
lip-reading practice and sociability. 

Chiefly, our business successes have been the 
purchase of a typewriter and dishes for the 
Club-room. 

The. biggest accomplishment from every point 
of view is our success in prevailing upon 
the authorities to purchase the 4-A Audio- 
meter and put it to use in the schools last 


October. Funds from the Milbank Fund, co- 
operating with our Health Department, were 
used. 

ZONE II 
SPEECH-READERS LEAGUE OF 
BALTIMORE 
Reported by Irene Doll, Corresponding 
Secretary 


About five years ago the Baltimore City 
School Board engaged Miss Olive Whildin 
as supervisor for work of deafened and deaf 
children. She quickly surveyed the field, and 
before long was having night classes for the 
adult deafened three times a week. During the 
next two years the Johns Hopkins University 
realized the value of her work, and in the 
summer of 1926 the first course in speech- 
reading was offered at the University. There 


are now two classes a week during the regular 
terms. 

From the night classes of speech-reading 
started the Speech-Readers League of Balti- 
more. On November nineteenth a meeting 
was held at the Maryland Institute—a name 
chosen, and officers elected. At a later meet- 
ing Constitution and By-laws were carefully 
gone over (every one present having a copy), 
alterations made and accepted. 

The Objects of League are: 

To create a community center for the 
hard of hearing. 

To promote interest in the study of 
speech reading. 

To work for the advancement and wel- 
fare of the hard of hearing. 

-To provide recreational opportunities for 
its members. 

To help and foster scientific efforts to- 
wards the prevention of deafness. 

As we were having classes three nights a 
week for speech reading, under the direction 
of Miss Whildin, it was decided to have one 
meeting a month at present, and to meet at 
homes of the members until finances justified 
our “housing committee” locating us perma- 
nently. 

The meetings have been well attended and 
coon the number present varying from 17 
to ‘ 

The members have busied themselves in try- 
ing to raise money for the League. Three 
card parties have been given, and one theater 
benefit. At present we have $252.12 in our 
treasury. We are proud of three of our 
members who have taken the advanced course 
with Miss Whildin at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, and have enjoyed interesting classes 
held by them. > 


ERIE LEAGUE FOR THE HARD OF 
HEARING 


Reported by Ruth B. Hilton, Secretary 

Our League started as the Erie Speech- 
Readers’ Club, but so many people thought we 
studied to make speeches that we decided to 
change to avoid such misunderstandings. The 
charter members were from the lip-reading 
class at the Evening High School (the first 
class was established in 1920) who were not 
satisfied with the short session there, and 
wanted to meet all the year with some time 
given to sociability. 

We began meeting at one of the Y. W.C.A. 
houses one night a week and soon added one 
night a month at the Public Library for lip- 
reading and business meetings. This was in 
1922 and by September we organized and 
elected officers. Lip-reading has always been 
the main object of our meetings, but we have 
also had suppers, parties, and picnics at the 
club rooms, at the homes of members, and at 
public parks in the summer to add to the in- 
terest and to increase our membership, and 
to get better acquainted. Sales of food, 
fancy work and useful articles, and rummage, 
as well as card parties and a check room at 
the county fair helped add to our treasury and 
pay our expenses. 
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As soon as lip-reading was introduced in 
Erie, parents of deaf children began asking 
for a day school for them, and after the 
night school class was started, the members 
became interested and succeeded -in getting 
enough children together to form a class, and 
induced the Board of Education to establish 
a special school for them. This was the first 
Day School for the Deaf in Pennsylvania and 
has been very successful with from 18 to 25 
children. Three pupils have been sent to the 
grade schools after getting enough lip-reading 
and speech to keep up with hearing children. 
The teachers have given us advice and help 
in the club work. ; 

Like the Federation we are interested in 
the hard of hearing children but had to spend 
a long time explaining the difference between 
them and the deaf ones. Finally we have suc- 
ceeded in getting classes established and now 
lip-reading is being taught in ten grade schools 
as part of the regular school work with credit 
given for it to over one hundred children. 
There are also four schools that have classes 
in speech correction. 

We also worked for a Normal Class in 
Speech Correction and Lip-Reading, and it 
was started this year as a part of the Penn- 
sylvania State College Extension Course, with 
the Principal of the School for the Deaf as 
instructor. This has turned out very well 
and several teachers in the public schools are 
ready to help with children in their respective 
schools. Feeling that every teacher in the 
public schools should know these two subjects, 
we tried to have it put on the program for 
the Normal College here, but they require 
that all their instructors shall be college 
graduates, so we had nobody to offer them. 
We hope the School for the Deaf will soon 
be able to add a teacher who can qualify for 
that work. 

Our league has always given advice to 
members. about hearing devices. and _ has 
steered many away from quack doctors and 
fake cures. We have the use of the new 
4-A Audiometer purchased by the Board of 
Education and find that the tests help people 
to see that they need lip-reading and hearing 
devices. We have also been on the lookout 
for those who were in need of work. We visit 
our members who become ill, send flowers to 
them and to funerals. Our teachers have given 
talks and demonstrations in lip-reading’ before 
various Parents-Teachers’ Meetings and also 
before the school principals. Another thing 
we have done was to get the daughter of a 
deaf professor who knew the sign language to 
help a deaf boy get acquitted by the Grand 
Jury. 

THE PHILADELPHIA LEAGUE FOR 
THE HARD OF HEARING 
Reported by Dwight J. Hotchkiss, President 
The activities of the Philadelphia League 
might be said to be foreign and domestic, 
the first covering its relations with the city, 
the Federation and other social agencies, 

the latter, intra-league. 

With the Conference of 1926 in Philadel- 
phia the League emerged from a compara- 


tive policy of isolation to take an active 
interest in the national work. The Con. 
ference was stimulating, not only because 
of its many offerings in ideas and sugges. 
tions but through the personal friendships 
that were formed. Following close upon it 
came the opening of the Federation’s booth 
at the Sesqui-Centennial Exposition, at 
which for several months the League was 
privileged to help with volunteers. This 
spring we have co-operated in the obsery- 
ance of National Hearing Week. And 
finally our Research Committee has found 
it possible to assist Dr. Douglas Macfarlan, 
Chairman of the Federation’s Committee on 
Hearing Aids, in collating his reports. The 
year’s contact with the Federation has con- 
vinced our members, as nothing else could, 
of the value of the national program. 


The biggest fact in our intra-city relations 
is our official endorsement by the Charities 
and Welfare Bureau of the Chamber of 
Commerce. This should be of material as- 
sistance. Somewhat irrelevant to the pres- 
ent classification but of great importance is 
the incorporation of the League, completed 
last November. 


Other social and welfare agencies of the 
city are showing an eager willingness to 
help us and we are finding that our effec- 
tiveness increases in almost exact ratio to 
the time and effort we can spend in ap- 
proaching them. This is especially true of 
the Employment Bureau. The Director of 
Employment has enlisted the active interest 
of the Y. W A., the State Bureau of 
Rehabilitation, the Philadelphia Health 
Council and the Peirce Business School. The 
last named has given us a place in its 
weekly bulletin and in its radio talks. The 
Red Cross lent its aid during Hearing 
Week. 

Naturally a large part of our time and 
effort is given to intra-league activities: As 
means must come before rehabilitation, our 
supporting activities are mentioned first. In 
addition to dues and contributions, the 
Rummage Sale has proved our most re- 
liable source of income. We hold these 
both fall and spring. A close second is the 
Christmas Fair, which regularly nets around 
one thousand dollars. The Benefit Card 
Party of the spring showed a profit of two 
hundred and fifty dollars. A movie benefit 
and cake sale, candy and delicatessen sales 
have contributed much needed revenue. Be- 
lieving in forehandedness, we last fall be- 
gan regular monthly deposits in an interest- 
bearing feserve fund, having earlier taken 
out shares of Building and Loan stock. 

The ideal of every welfare worker is such 
a condition of affluence that he can give his 
entire attention to the rehabilitative pro- 
gram, without having any money worries. 
We are some distance from that goal, 
nevertheless the program thrives. The 
weekly lip-reading classes continue to be 
popular. Believing that the well-to-do as 
well as the poor are in need of its so- 
cializing influence and often will make a 
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beginning under no other circumstances, the 
League has fixed upon a policy that. pro- 
vides for free class practice to all who are 
interested, regardless of their ability to pay 
for lessons. This policy has resulted in new 
friendships and valued support. for the 
League. 

During the three winter months we con- 
ducted what was called a Popular Class and 
Contest, culminating in an_ intra-league 
tournament with a silver cup, contributed 
by the retiring president, Mrs. A. E. Wood, 
as a prize. Our classes this spring have had 
a total average attendance of over fifty. 

Employment work under Miss Charlotte 
Rawle Peace, Director, has been more effective 
than ever before. Miss Peace, a volunteer 
worker, is acquiring a technique that is placing 
a good percentage of her applicants. 

The social side of our life has always been 

well provided for. In addition to the regular 
entertainment features, such as parties, teas, 
and cards, we have made it a point to provide 
one or two elaborate functions during the 
year. This spring it was the Spanish Carnival, 
with members participating in mock bull and 
cock fights, dancing, and the like. Such 
events, if well planned, enlist the enthusiasm 
of members and attract desirable outside pub- 
licity. 

The library during the past year has had 
a circulation of over four hundred volumes, 
in addition to the books and magazines read 
in the League rooms of which we have no 
record. The radio has been improved with 
an amplifier ‘and is a huge source of pleasure 
to members. “Views and Reviews” continues 
to enjoy its early popularity. 


SPEECH READING CLUB OF 
PHILADELPHIA 


Reported by Mrs. Katherine M. Davidson, 
President 


The committees which carry on the work of 
the Speech-Reading Club of Philadelphia have 
functioned admirably during the last year. 
Through the successful work of the Member- 
ship Committee forty-six new names have been 
added to the roll. Our hearts have been 
saddened by the deaths of several old and 
faithful members, some of whom have been 
connected with the Club since its early be- 
ginnings: One of these, Mrs. Albert Williams, 
left the Club five hundred dollars in her will. 

At Christmas time seventeen baskets of 
provisions were sent out by the Welfare 
Committee as well as fruit and flowers to 
deafened invalids. Donations of money, cloth- 
ing, coal, etc., were given when needed. The 
sick have been visited and cheered by letters 
written by members of the Club. A _ con- 
tribution of one hundred dollars was given to 
the Federation. 

The Entertainment Committee has given 
us many enjoyable evenings, such as parties 
celebrating holidays with games and refresh- 
ments, cards, travel talks, a pancake party, 
a candy pull, a story telling evening, a lip- 
reading contest and a delightful evening in 
the Orient. 


The monthly teas have been very success- 
ful this year owing to the chairman who 
introduced several new features.. Colonial 
costumes featured one, four generations headed 
by our oldest members another and An 
Authors’ Tea was a pleasant innovation. 

The card parties held every month have 
had a larger attendance than ever before. 
Over eighty dollars was realized from the 
one given yearly to help out on current ex- 
penses. The Christmas Bazaar, also an annual 
occurrence, netted over five hundred dollars. 
The House Committee with its efficient chair- 
man and helpers also raised money for 
furnishings for the Club. rooms. 

Many fine lectures have been arranged by 
the Educational Committee. Also an Audi- 
torium Audiphone with thirty ear pieces has 
been purchased. A great proportion of our 
members are now able to hear and are not 
obliged to depend entirely on lip-reading. The 
set is very useful in the case of a speaker 
whose lips are difficult to read. A Federa- 
tion Corner was inaugurated by the chair- 
man of the Educational Committee where 
literature is distributed and questions relating 
to deafness are asked and answered if possible. 
It is hoped in the not distant future to have 
a clinic in connection with the corner. 

The Free Instruction Evening Class is very 
flourishing, twenty-two attending at the last 
meeting. A Christmas party and tree were 
given for them by the chairman and teachers. 
Private lessons were also given to afternoon 
pupils. 

One of the most difficult problems seems to 
be finding employment for deafened persons. 
Positions for four were secured by the Social 
Service Committee and six secured work for 
themselves with the aid of the Secretary and 
committee who made telephone calls and sent 
references for them. 

National Hearing Week was observed with 
enthusiasm. Under the auspices of the Pub- 
licity Committee placards were placed in the 
schools, clubs, railroad stations, etc, and 
articles published in the papers. The Chair- 
man also broadcast a twenty-minute talk on 
the prevention of deafness and Dr. Douglas 
Macfarlan broadcast a talk “Better Hearing.” 
A Get Together Supper was given by the 
Hospitality Committee to ninety-five members 
of the club to celebrate the inauguration of 
this week by the Federation. 

The spirit of cordial good fellowship and 
harmonious co-operation which has been pre- 
valent’ in our club this year has been an in- 
spiration to its president. 


THE PITTSBURGH LEAGUE 


Reported by Cora A. Crawford, Secretary- 
Treasurer 

The work of the Pittsburgh League for the 
Hard of Hearing has been progressing along 
its well established lines during the last year, 
its activities remaining largly educational and 
social. 

Shortly after the summer holiday it was our 
pleasure to receive our charter from the 
Courts of Allegheny County. This has given 
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us a more assured place in the life of the 
community. Later at the time of our annual 
drive, which necessitates our yearly endorse- 
ments by the City and State Departments of 
Public Welfare, we also applied to the Cham- 
ber of Commerce for their endorsement. 
While their approval is not required, only the 
more worthy organizations of the city are 
approved by their committee, and we were 
glad to learn that our work was looked upon 
as worthy of their favor. 

We have been anxious to gain more pub- 
licity for our work this year, and have wel- 
comed opportunity to send speakers to other 
organizations to tell them of our aims and to 
plead the cause of the hard of hearing child. 

The public school class for adults has con- 
tinued its successful career, a longer course 
than heretofore having been given. From time 
to time we have called the attention of the 
Board of Education to our desire for them 
to hasten the tests and give lip-reading in- 
struction to the hard of hearing children. 
We called their attention to the successful 
use of the Phonograph Audiometer in other 
city schools, and the Graybar Company loaned 
them the instrument for several weeks in order 
that they might compare the old and the new 
methods of testing. 

The Graybar Company kindly gave us an 
interesting demonstration of both this type and 
the individual testing type of their instruments, 
as well as the new Audiphone, at one of our 
winter meetings. 

We have had an unusually interesting series 
of talks this winter. Visits were made to 
nearby universities, there have been monthly 
all day sewing parties for the blind and at 
Christmas time our charity work took the 
form of gifts to the Toy Mission. 

The. Secretary visited some of the neigh- 
boring Leagues and brought home new ideas 
from them all. 

Probably the crowning event of the year 
was the celebration of Hearing Week. Brief 
newspaper articles heralded the event. The 
street car Transit Guest, a weekly publication 
for free distribution to the travelers on the 
trolleys, carried a notice about the week. One 
of our leading otologists broadcast a talk over 
the popular station KDKA. The last four 
days of the week we were located on the 
ground floor of a downtown office building. 
Here we displayed the Federation Posters, 
“Quack Cures” from the American Medical 
Association, and our own local posters telling 
of the work here. We had nothing for sale, 
but we were loaned various types of hearing 
aids for exhibition purposes, and we dis- 
tributed literature and answered inquiries about 
them. Reprints from the Votta Review, 
copies of the magazine and our own folders 
were freely distributed. Inquirers who were 
not hard of hearing, but “did not hear as well 
as they should” were cordially invited inside 
and we tried our best to show them that it 
was no disgrace to be hard of hearing. We 
told them of our work here and of the national 
body. As an aftermath letters have come to 
us asking more about the work and asking 


advice on various problems, so we feel that the 
first attempt at a Hearing Week Program has 
borne good fruit. 


SPEECH-READING CLUB OF 
WASHINGTON 


Reported by Florence P. Spofford, President 


“Happy the country whose annals are tire- 
some” ought not to apply to organizations for 
the Hard of Hearing, because it implies that 
nothing of importance has happened and there- 
fore little or nothing of growth. 

The Speech-Reading Club of Washington 
must plead guilty this year to qualifying in the 
class of the happy and uneventful. It has not 
grown perceptibly, though it has new mem- 
bers; it has done nothing especially original 
in the way of entertainments, and yet its 
Christmas and Easter sales were not ordinary 
in their offerings; and the card parties each 
month have been most enjoyable, even though 
on a small scale. 

Money-raising schemes are of interest to 
every organization and the experience of the 
Washington Club is doubtless that of others— 
that the profits of a bazaar, a dinner, a card 
party, a theatrical entertainment, or even a 
rummage sale, are in direct proportion to the 
amount of good material put into them and 
the numbers you are able to reach as patrons. 
No organization small in numbers can do 
things on a scale to insure large profits. 

The moral of which is—get more members! 

The Club had an all-day demonstration of 
the Radioear last fall and in National Hear- 
ing Week a daily exhibit of hearing devices 
and hearing tests with the Audiometer kindly 
loaned by the Graybar Company from _ its 
Philadelphia office. 

The speech-reading class has had an in- 
creasing attendance and during the spring 
counted a number quite as large as the average 
of much bigger organizations. The tourna- 
ment drill was made a part of the regular 
class work, by adding an extra half hour or 
more, and undoubtedly this stimulated interest 
among many who had no intention of work- 
ing for a championship record. That being 
one of the main objects of inaugurating the 
National Tournament, we feel that our Club 
has responded well to the stimulus in its regu- 
lar work of practice. 

The class is kept up during the summer 
under the management of the members them- 
selves, who greatly enjoy turning teacher. 

We can answer the problem of how to be 
happy though inconspicuous, because a small 
group can-have a closer contact and the 
family spirit more successfully than a larger 
one. But that is not the chief purpose of our 
being, and we are preparing in the fall to 
became more nearly a community centre for 
the deafened by the appointment of an execu- 
tive officer, who will try to work up the em- 
ployment situation. Incident to this, the 
Club is considering a move to a more central 
location, realizing that the publicity that counts 
all the time consists in letting your light— 
even though it be a taper—shine before men 
in as prominent a place as you can afford. 
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ZONE Ill 


CHICAGO LEAGUE FOR THE HARD OF 
HEARING 


(Abbreviated Annual Report) 


Reported by Susan A. Murphy, Executive 
Secretary 


A great deal of worthwhile publicity for 
our League has been secured from April 1, 
1926, to April 1, 1927. is 

The first event of importance was participat- 
ing in the Woman’s World’s Fair. Our booth 
which was very well located, was most attrac- 
tive with our new posters and drapes. 

Hundreds of inquiries regarding our work, 
especially the Preventive Work and lip-reading 
classes, were made. A registration book was 
kept and later follow-up letters were sent out 
to many. Hearing devices were on exhibit 
and league literature was distributed. 

Two demonstrations in lip-reading were 
given from the platform by Miss Torrey and 
Miss Graham with their respective pupils, 
which were most enthusiastically received. 

Our League also had a most attractive booth 
at the Illinois State Fair, held in Springfield, 
Illinois, from August 21-28. Miss Alice 
Wood, our field worker, was in charge of the 
booth which was in the Public Welfare Build- 
ing, in the midst of the exHibits of the various 
Welfare and Social Service Organizations. 

A member of the State Welfare Committee, 
after visiting our booth requested that a 
speaker be furnished to take part at the An- 
nual State Welfare Conference to be held at 
Mt. Vernon, Illinois, on November 14, 15, 16. 

Miss Wood also succeeded in interestmg 
Mrs. Maie L. Wells, Editor of the State Wel- 
fare Magazine, in our work. A letter just 
received informs us that a report of our work 
submitted by the secretary will appear in the 
October number. As this magazine has grown 
so rapidly it is soon to enter the field as a 
world digest of ‘welfare problems. Its circula- 
tion list includes 19 foreign countries. 

The secretary has given talks before the 
Parent-Teacher Association, the Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Day Nurseries, the Chicago Wo- 
man’s Aid, the Willing Workers’ Club, the 
National Council of Jewish Women, and over 
the radio. 

During the past year four weekly classes in 
Lip-Reading have been very well attended. 
Over one thousand (1,000) men and women 
have attended classes regularly. Our League 
and all its members have every reason to be 
most grateful to the instructors of our four 
weekly lip-reading classes, who have given so 
generously of their time for many years, 
taking charge of these classes and making 
special efforts to secure interesting materials 
for the lessons. These instructors have been 
tireless in their efforts. 

Four scholarships were awarded after in- 
vestigation had been made, to three younger 
women and’one older woman at Miss Gertrude 
Torrey’s school. They have expressed their 
appreciation to the League. 

It has been stated by some of the leading 


men and women of the city, who are inter- 
ested in securing employment, that 1926 and 
the early part of 1927 have been about as bad 
relatively to the employment situation as were 
the years of 1920 and the early part of 1921. 


During the past year 298 men and women, 
both young and old, have applied for em- 
ployment; 55 of these have been successfully 
placed. 

Several younger men have been assisted in 
securing scholarships to take up trades through 
the State Rehabilitation Board. This is part 
of the work which affords the League an 
opportunity to demonstrate its ability along 
Vocational Guidance Lines. One young man 
who is totally deaf and not a very good lip- 
reader was finally assisted after a great deal 
of effort in being placed in the right line of 
training. This was only after repeated follow- 
up work with Mr. Battles, Superintendent of 
the Board. 

One very big worthwhile thing has been 
accomplished by our League since the first of 
the year, namely: The giving of two very 
successful demonstrations of “The Phonograph 
Audiometer”—first in the Parker Practice 
School, where over 60 pupils and some thirty 
(30) teachers had their hearing tested; and 
next in the Alexander Graham Bell School, 
where a similar number were tested. The re- 
sults were very outstanding and Dr. Frank 
Bruner, with whom the secretary made the ar- 
rangements for these demonstrations, was very 
frank in admitting that this splendid machine 
should be installed in ‘our public school system. 
He as well as the principals of the schools in 
which the demonstrations were given (as well 
as teachers) were very loud in their praise 
of the use of this machine, which very 
readily and quickly showed up the hearing 
conditions of many of the children who were 
given this test. : 

The outlook is more encouraging in many 
respects relative to the Board of Education 
doing its part in the preventive work than it 
has been since this important work of our 
League was started. 

There have been 7,471 children tested this 
year and 473 listed by teachers whisper test. 
In the first three schools a total of 91 children 
have been found who are in need of medical 
care and 62 of these are hard of hearing. 

Six thousand three hundred and four per- 
sons attended social affairs of the League 
which included outings to parks and sand 
dunes, a Christmas Party, plays, patriotic 
parties, lectures and card parties. 


During the past year at the request of the 
Sally Joy Brown Department of the Chicago 
Tribune, Social Service Department of the 
Central Free Dispensary, Cook County Hos- 
pital, Lying-In Hospital, and many others of 
our large hospitals, our League has furnished 
20 hearing devices to hard of hearing men and 
women, who on account of poor financial cir- 
cumstances, were unable to purchase them for 
their own particular use. These instruments 
which have been given to our League by many 
of our generous contributors and League mem- 
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bers, have been put in good repair by our 
League, the money used for this purpose being 
taken from our welfare fund. Much happi- 
ness has been brought to those receiving these 
devices. 

During the past year two very splendid 
drives were put on. The one last spring for 
members in the Federation resulted in our 
League having 368. This again brought the 
“Treasurers’ Trophy” to Chicago. Mr. Stein- 
weg and his Committee did great work on 
this drive. 

Then our Membership Drive several months 
prior to Christmas and ending on Christmas 
Day, under the direction of Miss Zada Divine, 
Chairman, resulted in 103 new memberships 
for the League. The secretary and her two 
assistants also worked for new members so 
that a total of 135 new members were en- 
rolled by Christmas. 


THE CINCINNATI LEAGUE 


Reported by Hildegarde Ballauf, Executive 
Secretary 

It is interesting to note that the Cincinnati 
League for the Hard of Hearing is playing 
a very important part in the intelligent pro- 
gram of social work now being carried on in 
our city. 

A year ago found the League staff woefully 
undermanned without even a clerical worker. 
A few months ago an efficient assistant was 
added and already the demands are such as 
to warrant another trained worker. 

The one great serious handicap is the lack 
of space. The time has arrived when the 
growth of the League rightfully demands more 
space for wholesome expansion and it is 
earnestly hoped that the finances may be such 
as will allow for such expansion. Because 
the League receives support from the Com- 
munity Chest does not mean that all and ample 
support comes from that source. Far from it. 
Necessary equipment or capital items must be 
financed by the League. 

One of the most important activities under- 
taken by the League this year was the ex- 
amination of over 1,300 school children by 
means of the phonograph audiometer. This 
work was done under the supervision of the 
Health Department which gladly accepted the 
League’s volunteer service. The League has 
been assured through the Finance Committee 
of the City Council that the city will make an 
appropriation to enable the Health Department 
to develop its activity for the conservation of 
hearing of children. A supervising nurse will 
be in charge of the surveys and the follow up 
work at the clinic. 

Another very important contribution made 
by the League was the week planned in 
December when the Cincinnati Academy of 
Medicine and the Oto-Laryngological Society 
joined forces with the Cincinnati League in 
stressing Conservation of Hearing. The 
honored guest of the occasion was Dr. Wendell 
C. Phillips, former President of the American 
Medical Association, who addressed a large 
audience at the Hotel Gibson. The speeches 
and addresses of the evening were easily fol- 


lowed due to the courtesy of the Graybar 
Electric Company in installing wiring equip- 
ment. 

Dr. Arthur C. Cramp, Director of the 
Bureau of Investigation of the American 
Medical Association, was another .guest on this 
occasion, and gave his illustrated address on 
Deafness-cure Quackery, which elicited in- 
tense interest. During this entire week gener- 
ous publicity was given by the press which 
brought many people to the League who 
otherwise would never have heard of our 
work. Four radio talks were also given. 


A unique bit of advertising came to the 
League through cards displayed in the street 
cars which gave to the public a special mes- 
sage relating to work being done by the 
Cincinnati League for the Hard of Hearing, 
This advertising was at the expense of the 
Cincinnati Street Railway Company. 


In September, the Cincinnati, League com- 
bined forces with the other Ohio Leagues and 
had a booth at the Ohio State Fair at Colum- 
bus. It was a most successful undertaking, 
interesting hundreds of people from the rural 
sections and Ohio cities on the subject of pre- 
vention, 

The educational work of the League con- 
sists in its Lip-Reading Classes. The two 
afternoon classes, with the Saturday evening 
Junior Class, have had a larger attendance 
than ever before. Woodward High School 
Classes also were well attended. 

A Card Club was organized this year which 
has had an enthusiastic following. A Bridge 
Class was also an added feature, Mrs. J. B. 
Alexander generously giving her services as 
instructor. 

Rhythm plays an important part in the 
program of the deafened, so the League or- 
ganized a Dancing Class which has been most 
successfully planned for by Miss Enmilie 
Graeser, a dancing teacher of note. 

The Junior Club has had a most successful 
year. A new departure in the programs this 
year was the offering of an hour’s lip-reading 


instruction at the beginning of each meeting. . 


Mrs. Hoy was engaged for this work and 
also has assumed the duties of official hostess 
at each meeting of the Junior Club. 

The recreation programs have been varied, 
consisting of two movie shows, a_ family 
party, a birthday dinner and dance, a com- 
munity sing, an evening of cartoons, lantern 
slides, a picnic at the home of Dr. and Mrs. 
Wm. Doughty, a trip to the Art Museum, 
followed by a tea at the League, a Hallowe'en 
party, a Christmas party and the monthly 
supper parties. 

The Social Service Workers have done a 
splendid piece of work, making over 100 gar- 
ments for charitable organizations, besides 
filling orders for aprons and shoe bags. This 
work has been conscientiously supervised by 
Miss Catherine DeBus. 

The League staff has made about fifteen 
visits to shut-ins at the Home for the In- 
curables. This phase of the work is to be 
greatly increased so as to include as many 
Homes for the Aged and Shut-Ins in the city 
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as time will allow for the staff workers and 
volunteers to give. This seems a very im- 
portant part of our welfare work and plans 
are being formulated for systematic visiting 
at the various institutions the coming year. 

The Hearing Device department is an ever 
increasing service, over 170 interviews being 
given the past year. The League as yet does 
not own an audiometer but it is hoped that 
the fund started for that purpose may be 
soon met, so that the machine can be pur- 
chased. During the two weeks time that the 
Graybar Company loaned one of its audio- 
meters the League gave about 75 tests. 

One of the immediate needs of the League 
is a new public address system. This being 
a capital item the League must raise its own 
funds for that purpose. The Pyramid Parties 
are striving to meet the first payment. It is 
hoped that some generous donations may meet 
other payments, so that the system may be 
installed in the fall. 

There were 200 sessions of clubs and classes, 
educational and recreational. The total at- 
tendance at the League according to the Day 
Book showed that 3,797 people took advantage 
of the League’s hospitality and service. This 
shows a splendid increase over last year. 


THE CLEVELAND ASSOCIATION FOR 
THE HARD OF HEARING 


Reported by Mrs. Maude A. Truesdale, 
Executive Secretary 


The Cleveland Association for the Hard of 
Hearing, beginning with February, 1927, ex- 
panded its office force by engaging an execu- 
tive secretary and an office assistant. 

It is planned to increase its income by in- 
stalling heat in five vacant rooms at Hall 
House and furnishing them to rent to business 
women, preferably the hard of hearing. 

It observed Hearing Week by establishing 
headquarters in a vacant store in the business 
section, where the hearing of all applicants 
was tested by a General Electric Audiometer ; 
information regarding doctors or dispensaries 
and hearing instruments was given; and a 
trial speech-reading lesson to anyone who de- 
— it. More than 150 people called in four 

ys. 

The Radioear was brought from Pittsburgh 
by Mr. E. A. Myers and set up at Hall House 
for two days. Special entertainments were 
given to a group of children from the Alex- 
ander Graham Bell School for the Deaf and to 
our own members. 

Hearing Week offered a splendid oppor- 
tunity for publicity. At a preliminary luncheon 
22 representatives of different organizations 
signified their interest by sending a representa- 
tive. The Visiting Nurse Association and the 
Parent-Teacher Association helped at Hear- 
ing Headquarters. The public library dis- 
tributed eight thousand book-marks which had 
a valuable list of books of interest to the 
deafened on one side and a synopsis of the 
work of the Association on the other. The 
National Hearing Week poster was used in 
store windows and 2,000 copies of our own 
Bulletin were sent out through the mails and 


through the offices of leading otologists. The 
newspapers gave us many stories. 


The membership committee gave two bene- 
fit card parties which netted the Association 
$517.00. The active membership committee 
conducted a drive during May. An amend- 
ment to our Constitution allows active mem- 
bership to ‘include members of the family 
of the deafened, otologists, teachers and social 
workers. 

Mrs. James R. Garfield put her Apron and 
Uniform Shop on a firm foundation with/a 
trained worker in charge for about half of 
the time. The shop offers employment for a 
number of deafened women. 

Two surveys are being planned for the com- 
ing year: An Employment Survey which 
shall not only include getting a list of’ em- 
ployers who will give work to the deafened, 
but shall discover the type of vocations for 
which deafened children should be trained. 
Clayton R. Wise, acting principal of special 
schools, who is the newly elected member of 
the Executive Committee, will serve on the 
Employment Committee of which Mrs. James 
R. Garfield is chairman. A Health Survey, 
it is hoped, will be undertaken by the Health 
Education Committee of the Welfare Fed- 
eration in cooperation with the Academy of 
Medicine and the Association for the Hard 
of Hearing. This survey will aim to discover 
the number of deafened children in Cleveland, 
the causes of deafness, its prevention and how 
to reach the parents of these children. 

At the request of the Association, the Audio- 
meter, used during Hearing Week, was loaned 
to the Free Ear Clinic at the Alexander 
Graham Bell School. Dr. L. W. Childs, 
supervisor of Health Education, has asked the 
purchase by the Board of Education of an 
Audiometer so that the hearing of all school 
children may be tested. 


Activities at Hall House 


Two free classes in speech-reading are given 
each week. 

One social evening is offered each week with 
programs in charge of committees from the 
active membership. 

A class in voice correction once a week. 

A special class in lamp shade making. 

Two new clubs have been formed—a Men’s 
Club meeting bi-monthly with a dinner meeting 
each month; and a Needlework Guild of 
women, with a luncheon meeting each week. 


COLUMBUS LEAGUE FOR THE HARD 
OF HEARING 


Reported by Mrs. Ida H. Wilson, Executive 
Secretary 


The Columbus League was represented at 
the Philadelphia Conference by, nine members. 
We came second to Chicago in the contest for 
the Treasurer’s Trophy. 

Immediately following the Federation Con- 
ference Dr. Horace Newhart, of Minneapolis, 
through our efforts was invited to speak be- 
fore a group of graduate students at Ohio 
State University. 

Throughout the summer the women worked 
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industriously, providing many hand made gar- 
ments for the Baby Camp, and for the fall 
bazaar. For recreation we had a number 
of delightful bridge parties, and a _ general 
picnic. 

* An absorbing project was a first exhibit 
by all seven of the Ohio Leagues at the Ohio 
State Fair. This served not only to bind 
the Ohio Leagues in a permanent bond of 
friendliness, but gave publicity to the work at 
large. 

In the fall we exchanged our two 3-A 
Audiometers for a 4-A, in order to speed up 
the survey in the public schools. To date, 
1,827 children have been tested in six of the 
schools. A percentage of 5.6 of these have 
defective hearing. The school nurse notified 
all parents of hard of hearing children and in 
many cases treatment was begun at once. We 
are promised at least one more teacher of 
speech reading in the schools by next fall. 

During December our League sponsored the 
trip of our President, Mr. Demas Hoover, 
to the Toledo House Opening and to the 
Cincinnati Hearing Week. Mr. Hoover re- 
turned with fresh inspiration which is still 
being felt, and has proved of real value to us. 
Our ever ready, ever generous Bridge Club 
also sent the Executive Secretary to Toledo, 
December 12. Who could help being inspired 
by that never-to-be-forgotten event, our neigh- 
bors’ opening of their new House Beautiful? 

Probably the most noteworthy event of the 
past year is that our Community Fund has 
agreed to provide for our running expenses, 
thus enabling us to offer free speech-reading 
lessons to classes. More than 60 persons were 
enrolled in these classes during the fall and 
winter. 

In February a “Twig” was formed to 
sew for the Children’s Hospital. Thirty-six 
members are now enrolled. We also made 
dresses for a little motherless deaf girl. 

During March, Mr. Hoover organized “the 
Flying Squadron,” consisting of four men and 
eight women who have prepared themselves 
to give short talks before various organizations. 
Our League has furnished a speaker to ex- 
plain the needs of the hard of hearing chil- 
dren before the Federated Women’s Clubs of 
Marion, Ohio, Hamilton, Ohio, and the South- 
western Ohio Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
Thus we have reached capable people in other 
cities where there are no organizations for the 
deafened. 


In April, we secured a place on the program 
of the Education Conference at Ohio State 
University for our own Dr. Hays. In the 
morning of April 8th, Dr. Hays addressed 
the Elementary teachers at the University, 
and in the evening spoke before the Columbus 
otologists and other groups. We cannot over- 
estimate the value of Dr. Hays’ visit to us, 
nor can we ever compute the amount of his 
service. As a direct result of his visit, a 
number of recognized otologists are now ready 
to serve, with us, on an advisory Board in 
behalf of the children. 

Hearing Week has been observed in all the 
ways possible to us. The newspapers were 


kind, and we had loans of the Myers Radio 
Ear, a good radio set, with the “Ear Muffs,” 
a case of phones, and our own 4-A Audio- 
meter. The daily demonstrations of speech 
reading were given through the glass windows 
of the front porch. If we left a “stone un- 
turned” it was an unturnable stone! 

One unique event of the week was a French 
Benefit party by Mary V. Davis, assisted by 
the San Zoray (apologies to New York) 
Bridge Club. The proceeds were used for the 
purchase of a French typewriter for a school 
at Nancy, France. 

One of our achievements during the past 
year was the monthly publishing of our 
Messenger. This was made possible by the 
generosity of Mrs. George B. Kauffman, and 
should be noted as a forward move for our 
little league, which to date numbers only 85 
paid up members. 


THE DAYTON LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


Reported by Maude Douglass Hubert, 
Former Executive Secretary 

Another happy year has passed, and we find 
in looking over our accomplishments that we 
have been well repaid for the time and labor 
spent. 

One of the new ventures this year was the 
“Better Hearing Week” held from November 
29th to December 4th. The opening meeting 
was held at the National Cash Register City 
Club, which was wired with the Church 
Acousticons from the League, so that all were 
able to understand the talks given. These 
were unusually interesting, and were made 
by prominent men of Dayton. The Western 
Electric Company was generous in allowing 
the League the use of both the 3-A and 4-A 
Type Audiometers for the entire week, thus 
enabling us to make tests of all persons in- 
terested. The newspapers were very kind in 
co-operating with us, and much valuable pub- 
licity was received. In fact, for the first time 
in the history of our League, we appeared in 
print on the editorial page. Thus many per- 
sons were reached who had never before heard 
of our organization. During the week 191 
persons visited the League rooms; hearing 
tests were made of 105 persons. Besides the 
large number of new members taken in at 
this time, we feel the doctors and general 
public have become more interested in our 
work. Effort was made to have audiometer 
tests made of the children in the public schools. 
After numerous visits, the Board of Education 
promised permission for the tests to be made, 
but through misunderstanding in regard to the 
length of time the instrument might be used, 
we were not able to have the tests made. 
However, the foundation has been laid, and we 
feel the tests will be made in the near future. 
The ball has started rolling, and we hope in 
time the League will be the proud possessor of 
both the 3-A and 4-A Type Audiometers. Since 
we held our large public meeting before word 
was received that a National Hearing Week 
would be sponsored by the Federation we were 
not able to do as much at that time as we 
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wished, or as we promised to do in the future. 
However, good use was made of our show 
window on one of the business streets of 
Dayton. A number of visitors were received 
and several demonstrations of hearing devices 
iven. 

, The League has been more active in a social 
way than ever before. Interesting programs 
were presented every Monday night, and the 
average attendance was nearly 45 per cent 
of the active membership. At all special occa- 
sions, such as the “All Fool’s Party,” “The 
Hobo Party,” “The Irish Party” even better 
attendance was shown. Perhaps many will 
feel undue stress has been laid upon the social 
side of our work, but we feel that is one of 
the most serious problems of the deafened. 
To combat successfully the ever increasing 
despondency of the average deafened adult 
requires endless time, thought and preparation. 
To see the new hope, the joy of living and 
laughing appear again in the eyes of our mem- 
bers has been our reward. 

Our’ birthday was celebrated this year, at 
last, at the National Cash Register City Club 
on the evening of March 24th, when 135 per- 
sons were received. The program was partic- 
ularly good this year, for besides the usual 
speeches, and music (which was furnished by 
a large band) we had several dance numbers, 
given by the pupils of one of the largest danc- 
ing schools in Dayton. The entertainment was 
all given to the League free of charge, in ap- 
preciation of the good work done by the 
League for the city of Dayton. 


A most momentous occasion was the visit 
to our League of Dr. Harold Hays, of New 
York. A social hour has held on Sunday 
afternoon from three to five, followed by a 
talk from Dr. Hays. We are pleased to 
have 73 members and friends here to meet 
him, and we are sure his talk explained the 
work accomplished by the Federation much 
better than anything we have had before. 
There were also several leading doctors here, 
who have shown a new interest in our work 
since listening to Dr. Hays. In fact we are 
now able to send all members or prospective 
members to Dr. Lauterbach for free con- 
sultation and examination of hearing defects. 
No doubt we will soon be able to have a free 
clinic for ear trouble. 


I should like to mention here the benefit 
the members derive from the use of the 
Church Acousticons with which our League 
assembly room is wired. We have two trans- 
mitters, each connecting eight receivers, thus 
enabling sixteen persons at one time to hear. 
The League, under the auspices of the Educa- 
tional Department, has arranged monthly talks, 
lectures and sermons from prominent men in 
all walks of life. The free weekly practice 
classes, conducted by a trained teacher, have 
also been arranged through the Educational 
Department. One new class, for very ad- 
vanced pupils, was added this year, making 
three classes weekly. A new plan tried this 
year at the classes was that of having a 
written test. Each week sentences were given 
for all pupils to write, these papers were col- 


lected and corrected by the teacher, and re- 
turned the following week. These tests were 
very valuable in stimulating interest in the 
work, and in encouraging regular attendance. 


Another project sponsored this year was 
the monthly suppers. Everyone was invited to 
attend, and the cost was regulated at fifty 
cents. While the net proceeds from each 
supper was not great, it helped support our 
paper, League. News, and provided an un- 
usual bit of entertainment for the members. 
During the months when the weather per- 
mitted, the suppers were held out of doors at 
one of the Community Camps; the cooking 
was done in true camper’s style. 


To sum up briefly I would say our aim is 
to live up to our motto to “Help someone to- 
day.” 

The Community House Fund has continued 
to grow, and we feel the time is not far off 
when we will be in a position to finance our 
own home, for each year we learn from the 
mistakes of the previous year, and moving 
ever forward toward our goal, we feel each 
year a little nearer the house of our dreams. 


THE DETROIT LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


Reported by Harold G. Schmid, Former 
President 


The Detroit League has very little real 
progress to report since last year’s Conference. 


Almost from the time our League was or- 
ganized there have been a few progressive 
and forward-looking members who have vis- 
ualized the things which such an organization 
as ours should do and must do if it is to 
command the recognition and respect of a 
great city such as Detroit is, and have seen 
the necessity of a general reorganization of 
the League if such community recognition and 
support was ever to be forthcoming. During 
the past year this need has become more and 
more apparent and imperative as we have 
struggled against overwhelming odds to sur- 
mount the barriers of local organized sociology, 
and finally a special committee consisting of 
an otologist and two deafened business men, 
members of the League, was appointed to 
bring about the desired reorganization and put 
it into execution. 


The work of this committee has been very 
painstaking and thorough and necessarily slow. 
Snags have been run up against and obstacles 
encountered from time to time and at times 
when our committee had about completed 
its work it has found it necessary to start all 
over again, so that at the present writing we 
are still in the process of reorganization. It 
is quite probable that by the time this re- 
port is read or published we shall have made 
at least a fair start toward an organization of 
which our Federation will one day be proud 
and which will become one of the outstanding 
factors for good in the life of our community. 
We are going forward with optisism, and 
with every hope and supreme confidence that 
this will some fair day in the not distant 
future come to pass. 
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DES MOINES LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


Reported by Claude W. Prusia, Cor- 
responding Secretary 


We are pleased to report some progress in 
the past year, in addition to maintaining the 
usual social activities, securing employment 
wherever possible, and maintaining a clearing 
house for all hard of hearing people in the 
community. We would like to mention some 
significant facts as follows: 

In the spring of 1926 a survey was started 
in the public schools and in the following 
September, lip-reading instruction was offered. 
For some years there has been a day school 
for the deaf but this was the first lip-reading 
instruction that had been offered. Although 
this is only a beginning, we feel gratified that 
a start has been made in this important work. 

During the past year two new units have 
been organized, a Women’s Club and a Men’s 
Club. This has extended our imfluence and 
has enabled us to reach some people whom we 
had not heretofore been able to interest. 

We celebrated Hearing Week which opened 
with an editorial in our evening paper. A 
radio talk was given by one of our otologists, 
who is a member of our. board of directors. 
There were talks and announcements before 
the luncheon clubs, high school and college 
students. There was a window display on 
our busiest retail street and a general meeting 
open to the public held. 

We had the honor and privilege of con- 
ducting the Federation exhibit during the 
National Conference of Social Work, May 11 
to 18. There were over three thousand regis- 
tered delegates from not only the United 
States and Canada, but from Europe and other 
portions of the globe. We consider it a rare 
privilege to have had an active part in this 
conference. 

We have tried to keep before our people 
the work of the Federation and we have been 
represented by delegates at every conference 
since our organization in 1923. 

We installed an auditorium phone for our 
meeting which has proved to be a source of 
pleasure to those who have enough hearing 
to be able to use it. We have issued a news 
letter from time to time during the past year. 

Much credit for the success of our work 
in all lines is due to the untiring efforts and 
enthusiasm of our executive secretary, Miss 
Elizabeth I. Rankin. 


THE MINNEAPOLIS LEAGUE 


Reported by Mrs. Alice R. Strobridge, 
Executive Secretary 

During the past year publicity has occupied 
much of our attention. Exhibits and. dem- 
onstrations were held at the Minnesota State 
Fair, the. State Conference and Institute of 
Social Work,—both in September—and at our 
headquarters during National Hearing Week. 
The hearty co-operation of the daily press, the 
Hennepin County. Public Health Association 
and other local organizations, have been of 
far-reaching value. Results are continuous 
and most encouraging. 


This winter the Board of Education estab- 
lished in our club rooms, free lip-reading 
classes, on two afternoons and one evening a 
week. This opportunity met with instant re- 
sponse. The three classes have kept up a 
steady average attendance of twenty-five mem- 
bers each, through the entire’ winter. 


For the first time we have had lip-reading 
contests to choose our delegate for the Na- 
tional Tournament. These contests have at- 
tracted considerable attention because of their 
novelty. The newspapers have sent reporters 
several times, have asked to take photographs 
and have expressed a real interest in this 
rivalry. A friend, himself a deafened man, 
presented a silver cup to be awarded as a 
trophy to the winner in our contest with the 
St. Paul League. 


Always the immediate aim of our league 
has been to form a delightful social club of 
active members who, their interests and sym- 
pathies being much the same, will extend their 
understanding helpfulness to others. Believing 
that a still deeper understanding and a more 
intelligent effort must result from such an 
organization wisely directed, we have spent 
more time and active effort in strengthening 
this working nucleus than in gaining many 
members. This year has seen us much far- 
ther ahead in this direction than ever before. 


THE TOLEDO LEAGUE 


Reported by Elizabeth Brand, Former 
Executive Secretary 

In addition to its budget, the Toledo League 
financed a clubhouse during its last fiscal year. 
The cost of this home was approximately 
$25,000; it is ideal for their purpose, having 
a wonderful assembly room, where entertain- 
ments will be given which will be especially 
enjoyable to the hard of hearing. It was 
thought that the work of paying for the prop- 
erty would be carried over a number of years. 
Directors and members lent. money in sums 
large enough to guarantee the purchase, and 
without campaign or any individual requests 
for gifts, $17,000 was lent and $8,000 was 
given outright. The executive secretary of 
the league served as financjal chairman of the 
house fund and as general chairman of all re- 
pair work, and individual members gave their 
time daily to the work of getting into the new 
house. The move was made the middle of 
November to 2313 Ashland avenue; the home 
is not only ideally fitted to club needs but 
provides a good home upstairs for six or seven 
deafened persons. In December of 1926 ‘the 
league was included in the distribution of the 
funds of the Libbey Foundation, given to 
charity, the league’s share being $25,000. This 
pays back all borrowed money and gives the 
league a substantial endowment, which endow- 
ment is appreciated and almost necessary upon 
the acquirement of property. 

The greatest change that the move to the 
beautiful home has brought is that the hear- 
ing are seeking us and asking favors of us, 
instead of the reverse of this, which has been 
the case heretofore. In January, when the 
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Congregational Church, which was neighbor to 
us, burned, our clubrooms were used by one 
hundred. women of the Working Band of that 
church for one month. They made all their 
new vestments for their choir at our club- 
house. 

Mrs. Morris’ Shakespeare Class of 100 
prominent women had a weekly card party at 
our headquarters during the spring months. 
The money raised at these parties will be the 
nucleus of the fund for a Shakespeare garden, 
which is to be planted upon the grounds of 
the Art Museum. This garden will have only 
flowers mentioned by Shakespeare and will 
have slips from Ann Hathaway’s garden. and 
other places made famous by the bard of Avon. 
It is a satisfaction to have had a part in such 
a beautiful thing as the making of this garden. 


The dancing classes of Miss Ball, a charm- 
ing Toledo girl, are to be held in the club- 
house next winter; other social affairs have 
been planned. 

Routine work was carried on as well as 
possible while the change was made from one 
house to the other. 

The radio parties Sunday evening were the 
most popular form of activity, the banner 
mark for attendance being about sixty. 

Classes were held each Tuesday evening 
and upon some Thursdays. Private lessons 
were given also. 

Attendance at the monthly card parties went 
from an average of about 20 to 75 in 1927. 

Employment was found for 153 deafened 
persons in 1926. 

Eight thousand six hundred and fifty-four 
persons called at the clubhouse in 1926. | 

About three hundred persons saw the first 
play leaguers had ever given, “Alice in Blun- 
derland.” 

An entertainment which was equally suc- 
cessful and happy was the presentation of 
living pictures on February 22. We were as- 
sisted in this by the leading florist and a well- 
known photographer of Toledo. 


We have had as our distinguished visitor 
Dr. Arthur J. Cramp, of Chicago, who ad- 
dressed the league and the Medical Academy 
at the Medical Academy on the subject of 
“Deafness Cure Fakes.” Two Toledo news- 
papers have promised the league not to use 
advertising of fake deafness cures. The Better 
Business Bureau and the Medical Fraternity 
cooperated with the league in taking this mat- 
ter up with the papers. 


Toledo took part in the Ohio League dis- 
play at the Ohio State Fair and also had a 
local display at the Toledo Woman’s Expo- 
sition. 

In many ways the Academy of Medicine 
has cooperated with the league and shown 
friendly interest in their work. “Said by To- 
ledo Doctors,” a newspaper column edited by 
some doctor friends, has given publicity to 
the league; Dr. P. B. Brockway, school phy- 
sician, broadcasted during Hearing Week. 

The hospitals have shown great friendship; 
also St. Vincent’s took care of a deafened 
member who broke her hip for the three 
months of the healing. Flower Hospital has 


taken on a deafened woman as linen repair 
worker. 

We look forward to bigger and better things 
for the coming year. 


ST. LOUIS LEAGUE FOR THE HARD 
OF HEARING 
Reported by Edna Brinkmeyer, Executive 
Secretary 

During the past year the St. Louis League 
for the Hard of Hearing has: been very - suc- 
cessful. It was found necessary to move into 
larger quarters, located at 3817 Olive street: 
The organization is now able to carry on its 
activities on a larger and more profitable scale. 
A telephone has been installed, and at present 
we have the use of an amplifier, which we 
hope to keep. The rooms were opened with 
a housewarming party in January, and this 
aided materially in increasing our membership, 
forty new members having joined since our 
last report. 


The usual bazaar, rummage sale, card par- 
ties and movie benefit netted larger amounts 
than during previous years, and we have no- 
ticed the increased interest of the public in our 
organization. League rooms were open during 
the summer months, with the secretary in 
charge, and evening lip-reading classes were 
conducted. 


While business conditions are not promising, 
the league has succeeded in placing seventy 
per cent of applicants. 


The Junior Club meets once a month and is 
greatly enjoyed, the usual attendance being 
about 15 to 20. Monthly birthday parties have 
increased in attendance and the Sunday open- 
house meetings once a month have become very 
popular, a new feature being an occasional 
musical program. The largest attendance at 
any one of these meetings was 65. The Men’s 
Club meets twice a month. The industrial 
Club meets twice each month and the mem- 
bers are continually busy preparing for bazaars 
and other events. 


For some time we have been anticipating 
the survey of the public schools and believe 
that this will be accomplished during the next 
school term. The School Board has purchased 
an audiometer and some experimental tests 
have heen made. There are now free lip- 
reading classes conducted in three evening high 
schools two nights a week, which are well 
attended. 


Our bi-monthly bulletin, League Life, has 
become entirely self-supporting through adver- 
tising. 

Hearing Week was particularly successful 
and the wide publicity given it by newspaper 
advertising, bus signs and radio talks has 
helped greatly in bringing the work of our 
organization before the general public, A new 
feature was the conducting of whisper tests 
by the Visiting and Municipal Nurses Asso- 
ciations ‘at three social centers for children of 
pre-school age. Our Hearing Week program 
was an extensive one. Dr. Cramp’s lecture at 
the Washington University Medical School 
was one of the attractions. 
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Clothing was forwarded by the league to 
the flood sufferers. 

The summer schedule of recreation for all 
clubs within the league consisted of picnics, 
boat rides, hikes, etc. We are looking forward 
to an increased number of activities during the 
coming year. 


ZONE IV 


DENVER LEAGUE FOR THE HARD OF 
HEARING 


Reported by Mathilda W. Smith, President 


The last year has been one of great promise. 
The League instigated the establishment of 
lip-reading classes for adults in the public 
night schools with two teachers and an en- 
rollment of about fifty pupils. The enthusiasm 
manifested in these classes has definitely es- 
tablished the need of such work in the public 
schools. New members for the League are 
being constantly recruited from these classes 
and their interest and response is gratifying. 
One young lady said, “Why, I never really 
had a good time before I went to the League 
parties.” A simple enough remark, one might 
say, but when it is accompanied by the light 
of real happiness in the eye of a young deaf- 
ened person, it takes on the character of an 
accolade. 


The public lip-reading classes and publicity 
given to all of our activities in the daily 
papers, are showing their effects in the in- 
creased memberships, the interest shown in our 
work by other local organizations, and in 
monetary contributions. The radio too has 
done its part in helping us, for we have been 
able to secure talks over the two largest 
broadcasting stations in the Rocky Mountain 
Region. Another valuable addition to the 
work of the League is our Bulletin, with Mr. 
Sam Rogers as the versatile editor. We have 
not acquired the distinction of a “regular” 
paper such as the Los Angeles Los Amigos 
or the Boston Guilder, but we know our little 
Bulletin will not long keep to the confines of a 
single sheet. 


The Sunshine Club has brought a little of 
our far-famed Colorado sunshine into the 
lives of deafened unfortunates; to those lying 
in tubercular hospitals, “chasing the cure” 
and shut off doubly from the world by their 
dull ears, and to those who have an extra 
burden of sickness or sorrow to carry. The 
funds of the Sunshine Club are obtained by 
contributions by members—each giving a penny 
for every day of sunshine during the year, and 
since the weather bureau concedes us 300 days 
of sunshine during the year, the fund flourishes. 


For money raising devices we have used 
card parties, ranging from large ambitious 
affairs in the downtown tea-rooms to six or 
eight tables of bridge in the home of a mem- 
ber; a Silver Tea, running satisfactorily to 
silver, rather than to tea; and an old fashioned 
basket social, besides the regular avenues of 
membership fees and contributions. 


LONG BEACH LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 
Reported by Mrs. Maude Braden, Secretary 

Though imperceptible from month to month, 
the year 1926-27 has been characterized by a 
steady, all-round growth, due largely to ef- 
forts better concerted under the direction of 
our able president, Mrs. Sarah Smith, coupled 
with the splendid publicity accorded us by the 
city’s leading newspaper, the Press-Telegram. 
Our membership has increased by one-half; 
finances show a corresponding improvement; 
more has been accomplished along welfare 
lines. 

Of the year’s activities, the outstanding fea- 
ture—heralded by a Mayor’s proclamation— 
was our “Hearing Week.” Quarters were 
provided, gratuitously, by the Press-Telegram 
on the majn floor of their large building, and 
daily use of their radio (KFON) was also 
given. An exhibit of hearing instruments, the 
talks by persons of prominence and the lip- 
réading demonstrations drew a crowd that 
packed the room and overflowed to the side- 
walk. Of special interest were “Los Angeles 
Day,” the class work by Mrs. Minahan and 
the little deaf children from the Atlantic Ave- 
nue School, and the lectures on “Hearing and 
Not Hearing,” with tests by Dr. Vern O. 
Knudsen, of the University of California. He 
stressed “Prevention” and emphasized the need 
of school surveys to detect beginning deafness. 

With the opening of school last fall, two 
teachers for the adult deafened were employed 
by the Board of Education, with three free 
courses in lip-reading available—beginning, in- 
termediate and advanced. Pupils were privi- 
leged to enroll in any or all of these classes, 
each of which held three two-hour sessions 
weekly. According to statistics compiled at 
the end of the school year, June 30, of the 
ten cities in California offering similar instruc- 
tion in the public schools, Long Beach leads 
with the highest enrollment, one hundred and 
twenty—a standing of which we are justly 
proud. 

We are not “deaf” to the calls of the 
needy. Mrs. Mary Goodall, Chairman of Wel- 
fare, and her willing workers respond gener- 
ously to all appeals for aid. Sixty-four arti- 
cles of wearing apparel and the proceeds from 
a benefit card party were donated by the 
league to the Mississippi flood sufferers, be- 
sides members spent fifteen days making, mend- 
ing and remodeling clothes to be sent in. Over 
four hundred garments were contributed to the 
Social Welfare during the year. Other relief 
organizations and the Christmas Cheer Fund 
have been remembered with a check or suitable 
donations of clothing, hats, shoes, quilts, toys, 
etc. No one seems to have the time to devote 
to our employment problem, which is still un- 
solved. Fortunately, we have few applications. 

Holding the annual bazaar in the clubrooms 
instead of at the municipal auditorium, and 
opening it with a big dinner proved so success- 
ful we are following the same plan this fall. 
Entertainments and diversions of a varied na- 


ture—card parties, taffy pulls, antique and hard_ 


times socials, theater parties, excursions, beach 
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and park picnics, give our members and friends 
much pleasure. 

Dr. F. L. Rogers, Long Beach otologist, and 
Mrs. Rogers, both friends of the deafened, 
sailed in July for a trip around the world. We 
expect on their return, in about a year, to have 
a wonderful report of the foreign leagues 
visited. 


LOS ANGELES LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


Reported by Jessamine Kelsey, Field 
Secretary 

Our first step to-establish ourselves as a 
real social agency in the city was to have our 
name and activities listed in the new Social 
Service Directory, which the Social Service 
Commission has published this year. 

In order that the public might know more 
or our work, a “Prevention of Deafness” cam- 
paign was conducted from March 14-18, with 
headquarters in the Johnson Building at Fourth 
and Broadway, .where daily demonstrations in 
lip-reading were held, a display of posters ex- 
hibited, literature given out on all phases of 
our work and the Federation’s work. About 
600 visitors were welcomed during the four 
days, besides a large number of lip-reading 
pupils from surrounding towns and the city. 
The School Department cooperated with us by 
furnishing information about their work, a 
radio talk was given over Station KMTR one 
day by Dr. Vern Knudsen, of the University 
of California; the Parent-Teachers’ Associa- 
tion and the Friday Morning Club helped ad- 
vertise our work. Three newspapers took pic- 
tures and gave us splendid write-ups. The »field 
secretary had an opportunity to speak before 
the County Section of the Eye, Ear and Nose 
Specialists the week previous, when about 50 
doctors were told about our work and prom- 
ised their help. 

In April, the field secretary spoke before 
the Survey Club for Social Workers, where 
over 100 members, representing 25 different 
agencies, learned about our problems; 11 dif- 
ferent churches were visited; contacts were 
made with 18 different doctors, and many 
clubs and social agencies were provided with 
literature. The results of our publicity are 
continually evident; perhaps the most. so in 
our employment work, since about 40 per cent 
of our applicants have come to us from news- 
paper publicity alone. 

The establishment of an employment agency 
for the hard of hearing is every day showing 
more and more demand for that side of our 
work. We have begun by making a survey 
of 110 different business concerns in regard to 
opportunities for work suitable to the deaf- 
ened. The general feeling all around has been 
one of desire to help, but the competition in 
our city is so great that we will find it neces- 
sary to become established upon a more busi- 
ness-like foundation before we can see any evi- 
dent active movement upon the part of em- 
ployers to employ hard of hearing. Our great- 
est attempts mow are to educate the employers 
to the advantages of the hard of hearing 


worker and to point out to them others who 
have successfully used them. 

Another effort which opens up new possi- 
bilities for us was the opportunity to raise 
money from a movie benefit at the Criterion 
Theater in May, which brought us in a sum 
of $50—not a large sum, but with offers to 
do it again at better advantage. 

We feel sure that the league would like to 
do more in the line of prevention work, and 
that all will be interested to know that the 
prospects look promising in the schools. With 
the purchase of a 4-A Audiometer and prom- 
ises of tests to be made next year it is pos- 
sible that our hopes will be rewarded. We feel 
sure that our campaign has had something to 
do with the hastening of this work. 

Another phase of work which the field sec- 
retary has been interested in because of the 
demand for advice on the subject is that of 
hearing devices. The interest of several doc- 
tors has been secured, so that advice as to the 
benefits of new instruments is willingly granted, 
and we hope in time that it may be possible 
to have some of the best instruments on dis- 
play. The Western Electric people are send- 
ing out our prevention literature to school 
boards and superintendents, along with their 
advertisements of audiometers, and this is bene- 
ficial in more than one way. They are also 
installing hearing devices in several new 
churches and theaters, a work which, we feel 
sure, many will be grateful for. 

The field secretary was grateful for the op- 
portunity of representing the league at the 
first Far Western Conference for the Hard of 
Hearing at Camp Friendship, in July, founded 
and conducted by our good friend, Olive Har- 
ris. We were all given a wonderful oppor- 
tunity to enjoy the inspiration of five days 
of discussion and talks in that beautiful moun- 
tain atmosphere, and to come home with re- 
newed zeal for our work. 

There are many things which we should 
like to do in the future for the league and we 
have great confidence that in time we can 
accomplish at least some of our great hopes. 


SAN FRANCISCO LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 
Reported by Lois D. Brewer, Executive 
Secretary 

The outstanding accomplishment during the 
past year has been the organizing of several 
clubs to meet the educational and recreational 
needs of the members. Thus far a Study Club, 
a Dramatic Club, a Swimming Club and a 
Card Club have been formed. The members 
are encouraged to organize clubs whenever they 
desire them. The enthusiasm of the different 
groups is proving how vital a part these clubs 
play in the life of the league. 

The Study Club meets once a month to dis- 
cuss any subject chosen by the members. 

The Dramatic Club was started by four of 
the youngest members, who prepared a panto- 
mime for the Christmas celebration, under the 
direction of a professional coach, who volun- 


(Continued on page 677) 











CONSTITUENT BODIES OF THE AMERICAN FEDERATION 










































































STATE CITY NAME ADDRESS 
| | Long Beach League for the | Care Mrs. Maude Braden, 2805 
Long Beach __| __Hard_ of Hearing | East State Street 
| | Los Angeles League for the | 
Los Angeles | Hard of Hearing |. 276 South Rampart Blvd. 
California | | San Diego League for the | 
San Diego | Hard of Hearing |__Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
| | San Francisco League for the | 
San Francisco | Hard of Hearing | 693 Sutter Street 
| Denver League for the Hard | Care Louis I. Levistein, 320 
Colorado Denver | of Hearing | Josephine Street 
District of | Speech-Reading Club of Wash- | 
Columbia Washington ington | 2515 Cliffbourne Place, N. W. 
| | Chicago League for the Hard | 
Illinois Chicago of Hearing | 206 East Superior Street 
| | Des Moines -League for the 
Iowa Des Moines Hard of Hearing 209 Republic Building 
Maine | Portland | Speer Reapers Club of Port- 24 Roberts Street 
an 
| | Speech-Reading League of Bal- Care Miss Irene Doll, St. George’s 
Maryland Baltimore | timore Rd.. Roland Park 
| | Speech-Readers Guild of Bos- 
Boston ton 339 Commonwealth Avenue 
Massachusetts | | 5 Care Miss Clara P. Smith, 50 
| Springfield Springfield Speech-Readers Club Wayside Ave., Chicopee 
| | Detroit League for the Hard | é 
Michigan Detroit of Hearing | 3663 Concord Street 
| Minneapolis League for the 
Minnesota Minneapolis _|_ _ Hard_of Hearing 1641 Hennepin Avenue 
| St. Louis League for the Hard 
Missouri St. Louis | of Hearing | 3817 Olive Street 
| 
Bloomfield Bloomfield Aural Society Community House 


New Jersey 








Jersey City 


Jersey City League for the 
Hard of Hearing 





75 Brinkerhoff Street 





Newark Leagve for the ‘Hard 
























































| 
| Newark of Hearing | 33 Washington Street 
| Buffalo League for the Hard | 
Buffalo of Hearing | 132 Livingston Street 
| New York League for the | 
| New York Hard of Hearing | 126 East 59th Street 
New York | Rochester League for the Hard | 
Rochester of Hearing | 91 Monroe Avenue 
Syracuse Speech-Reading So- | 
Syracuse 2: ciety | 254 East Onondaga Street 
| Cincinnati League for the | 
{ Cincinnati Hard of Hearing | 400 Odd. Fellows Temple 
| Cleveland Association for the | 
Cleveland Hard of Hearing | 2638 Euclid Avenue me 
| Columbus League for the Hard 
Ohio Columbus of Hearing 60 South Third Street 
Dayton League for the Hard 
|_ Dayton of Hearing 212 East Fifth Street 
| Toledo League for the Hard 
Toledo of Hearing 2313 Ashland Avenue 
Erie League for the Hard of 
Erie Hearing 315 West 10th Street 
Philadelphia League for the 
Pennsylvania Philadelphia | Hard_of Hearing 249 South Quince Street 
Speech-Reading Club of Phila- 
delphia 2114-2116 Locust Street 
Pittsburgh Pittsburgh League for the : 
Hard of Hearing 1105 Highland Building 
| Providence League for the ; 
Rhode Island Providence | Hard of Hearing 335 Westminster Street 
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NON-CONSTITUENT ORGANIZATIONS 









































| 
STATE CITY NAME ADDRESS 
. ’ | Care of Miss Anna Pinkerton, 
Arizona Phoenix Phoenix Speech-Reading Club 617 Goodrich Building 
| Care of Wallace Turner, 2305 
Fresno Speech- Readers’ Club of Fresno Clay Avenue 
sn | Care of Miss Alberta S. Allard, 
California Pomona Pomona Speech-Readers’ Club Y.M.C.A. Building 
| Philocophus Club of San Fran- 
f San Francisco cisco 303 Shreve Building 
| Philocophus Club of Santa Care of Miss Elsie Hall, 1727 
| Santa Barbara Barbara Bath Street 
a Louisville League for the Hard | 
Kentucky Louisville of Hearing | 945 Brook Street 
Speech-Readers’ Guild of Bal- 
Maryland Baltimore timore e 1424 Fidelity Building 
oe Grand Rapids Speech-Readers’ 
Michigan Grand Rapids Guild 614 Coit Avenue 





Minnesota 


St. Paul 


St. Paul League for the Hard 
of Hearing 


Fifth and Wabash Streets 








Kansas City League for the 









































San Antonio 


San Antonio League for the 


Care of Mrs. P. M. Gresham, 


1535 West Mistletoe Street 


Missouri Kansas City Hard of Hearing 405 New York Life Building 
. Omaha League for the Hard Care of Miss Mabel Bohart, 1804 
Nebraska Omaha of Hearing Pinkney Street 
Ohio Cleveland Lip-Readers’ Club of Cleveland 859 Rose Building 
: | Youngstown Club for the Hard 
Youngstown | of Hearing Care of Y.W.C.A. 
| 
Oregon Portland | Portland Lip-Reading Club 575 Main Street 
‘ : | Charleston League for the Care of Miss Carolyn Mantoue, 
South Carolina__| Charleston | Hard of Hearing 54 Gibbes Street 
| | Care of Mrs. Howell Washing- 
Tennessee Nashville Nashville Speech-Readers’ Club | ton, Murfreesboro, Tenn. <a 
Dallas League for the Hard | Care of Miss Edna S. Washing- 
Dallas of Hearing | ton, 5329 Reiger Avenue 
Houston Club for the Hard | e 
Texas Houston of Hearing 716 Huntington Avenue 
| 
| 








Hard of Hearing 





























hex, | 
Washington | Seattle | Lip-Readers’ Club of Seattle 5412.21st St., N. E. 
| 
PROVINCE | | CANADA 
| 
Manitoba | Winnipeg | Winnipeg Lip-Reading Club 41 Donald Street 
" | | = Wellesley School, Bay~ and St. 
Ontario | Toronto | Toronto Lip-Reading Club Albans ig 
| Montreal League for the Hard Care of Miss Margaret Worces- 
Quebec Montreal | of Hearing ter, 731 Sherbrooke Street 
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teered her services. From that small begin- 
ning the club has tripled its membership, which 
now includes several of the more mature league 
members. During Hearing Week the club pro- 
duced an artistic pantomime, which gave every 
member an opportunity to display his talents, 
even to the painting of the scenery. 

In addition to the regular monthly card 
party and the business meeting, the Card Club 
conducts a bridge class each week, with one 
of the members as instructor. 


The membership of the league is growing 
slowly, but surely. We are conducting a 
membership carhpaign of such tremendous scope 
that we expect to realize the results of our 
efforts for many years to come. All the min- 
isters, rabbis, priests and social workers are 
being visited or written to, to solicit their 
cooperation in the work of informing the hard 
of hearing people of the Bay Region regard- 
ing the aims and purposes of the league. 
Every otologist has been. asked to give us his 
financial and moral support. It is gratifying 
to report that a number of them responded im- 
mediately with their dues. 


Through our own efforts and through the 
cooperation of the Bureau for the Handi- 
capped and. of the Rehabilitation Division of 
the Board of Education, a number of our 


members and other hard of hearing people 
have been satisfactorily placed. 

Several additions have been made to our 
Hearing Device Exhibit, so that, we now have 
a good collection on display in a new glass 
cabinet, which is a very attractive addition to 
our clubroom equipment. 

Through our affiliation with the Community 
Chest of San Francisco, we have at our com- 
mand the expert advice and services of their 
publicity manager, who obtains newspaper 
space for articles about our activities. We also 
have been able to use the radio for publicity 
purposes, through the interest of a women’s 
club and the chest, by having two of our 
members give talks on our work. We have 
found, however, that the newspaper story with 
a picture produces the best results. 

The most important of our plans for the im- 
mediate future is the installing of a church- 
phone equipment in the clubroom. Since a 
donation has been given and others have been 
promised, it will not be long before we shall 
be able to provide our members with many 
more educational and recreational advantages. 

Last, but not least of the year’s accomplish- 
ments is the printing of the league’s bulletin, 
the first printed number of which was issued 
in May, at the time of the tenth anniversary 
of the league’s founding. 





Teachers of Lip-Reading for Adults 





Jena Method of Speech-Reading 


The Michigan State Normal College will offer courses 


in the Jena Method of Speech-Reading during the fall 


term, September 23 to December 15. 


For further information address: 


Michigan State Normal College 


Department of Special Education 


Ypsilanti, Michigan 


Bessie L. Whitaker, A.M., Associate Professor—Anne Bunger, Assistant 





MULLER-WALLE SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
ESTABLISHED 1902 


MARTHA E. BRUEN, Principal 


Regular Course: 
30 individual lessons and varied class practice. 


Advanced Course: 
The advanced course includes lectures, “Group 
Work” exercises and conversation classes. New 
exercises on subjects of general interest are 
added each year. 


Send for Catalog 


MRS. J. NASH IVES, Assistant 


Normal Training: 


All Normal work is under the personal super- 
vision of the principal. The training includes 
theory, lectures, observation and practice in the 
classroom as well as the preparation of exercises 
for all grades of the work. 


Special Class for Public School Teachers: 
Exercises adapted for use among children. 


Address: 
601 PIERCE BUILDING, 
Copley Square, 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





Anna L, Staples 


Clara M. Ziegler 


New England School 


of Speech-Readind, 
Fall Term Begins October 3, 1927 


175 Dartmouth Street 


Boston, Mass. 
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